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THE  GREAT  PRESBTTERIA>'  rOVItriL. 

Letter  from  our  own  Correspondent. 

Belfast,  July  5tU,  1881. 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  CJouncil  on  the  morning  of  the  ‘24th 
of  June,  the  crowd  began  to  gather  in  the  street 
in  front  of  the  Clifton-street  Churqh  (the  Rev. 
John  Mecredy  pastor),  and  when  the  proces¬ 
sion  emerged  on  its  way  to  St.  Enoch’s,  the 
.  blue  badges  flapping  in  the  wind,  it  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  cheer  after  cheer  with  true  Irish 
heartiness.  The  able  and  appropriate  sermon 
of  Dr.  Watts  to  an  immense  congregation,  was 
a  fltting  introduction  to  the  ten  days’  series  of 
Oouncil  “  sederunts.”  The  public  reception 
in  the  evening  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  by 
the  Mayor  of  Belfast,  Sir  David  Taylor,  dress¬ 
ed  in  his  official  regalia,  was  a  splendid  affair. 

In  fine  keeping  with  such  an  oi>ening  of  the 
Douncil  were  the  dinners  in  Ulster  Hall— a  hall 
of  vast  proportions,  very  high  ceiling,  galleries 
at  one  end  and  along  the  sides,  at  the  other 
«nd  an  immense  organ,  and  in  front  of  it  a 
high  platform  with  an  almost  regal  canopy  in 
the  centre.  Tables  to  seat  many  hundreds 
were  ranged  side  by  side  along  the  length  of 
the  hall.  On  the  face  of  the  gallery,  in  almost 
every  panel,  was  the  burning  bush,  no  two 
forms  alike — ardens  sed  t'irens,  nec  tamen  fvn- 
sumebatur.  But  what  most  quickly  caught  the 
eye  and  gratified  the  Philadelphians,  was  a 
beautiful  reproduction  of  Dr.  McCook’s  fine 
historical  panels  ranged  on  the  walls  beneath 
the  galleries.  These  and  the  burning  bushes 
were  the  work  of  a  ‘true  blue’  Presbyterian  lady, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Andrews  of  Belfast.  As  the  crowd 
of  hungry  Councilmen,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  filed  in  between  the  tables,  they 
were  greeted  with  thundering  tones  from  the 
lungs  of  the  great  organ ;  and  ere  the  viands 
were  attacked,  a  psalm  of  praise  was  sung,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  closed  with  fine  after- 
dinner  orations. 

The  character  and  influence  of  the  Council 
as  a  whole  has  been  unquestionably  and  tx>wer- 
fully  stimulating  to  every  healthful  impulse  of 
the  Church,  both  doctrinal  and  practical.  It  was 
something  to  have  to  reix)rt  some  sixty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  collected  and  invested  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  salaries  of  the  pastors  and  professors  in 
the  Waldensian  valleys ;  another  fund  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  thousand  dollars,  initiated  and  some¬ 
what  advanced,  for  the  struggling  brethren  of 
Bohemia,  and  measures  taken  to  complete  this 
and  accomplish  other  similar  work.  To  tho.se 
in  more  direct  communication  with  the  feebler 
Presbyterian  Churches  scattered  over  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  continent,  it  is  touching  to  mark  the 
eagerness  of  the  gaze  they  fix  ui>on  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  as  represented  in  the  Council.  To  them 
the  Alliance  is  more  than  a  beacon  in  the 
dusky  and  troubled  horizon :  it  is  a  quicken¬ 
ing,  energizing  force ;  and  the  failure  of  this 
effort  to  combine  the  Presbyterianism  of  the 
world,  would  send  a  chill  through  all  their 
souls.  Against  failure,  however,  the  steps  to¬ 
wards  more  compact  organization  give  good 
security. 

St.  Enoch’s  Chnrch. 

The  Church  of  8t.  Enoch  opened  wide  to  the 
Council  its  hospitable  doors,  and  welcomed  it 
With  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs. 
As  the  jmtriarch  Enoch  was  of  course  a  Pres¬ 
byterian.  he  no  doubt  looked  a  benediction 
from  his  sunny  heights  upon  the  great  crowd 
of  champions  of  the  faith,  come  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  further  and  fortify  the  interests 
of  the  great  cause.  Not  many  church  edifices 
are  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  a 
body,  where  much  of  the  si>eaking  is  done 
from  various  i«rts  of  the  house.  Indeed  the 
churches  that  I  have  seen  in  Belfast  are  built 
upon  a  different  plan  from  most  of  ours.  They 
cover  less  ground,  abound  in  galleries,  and 
thus  seat  large  numbers  within  a  small  circum¬ 
ference.  St.  Enoch’s  is  what  we  might  call  a 
three-story  church.  Two  deep  galleries  look 
from  three  sides  of  the  church  upon  the  pul¬ 
pit  on  the  fourth  side,  and  with  the  i)ews  ui>on 
the  floor,  will  seat  about  3000  people.  The  pul¬ 
pit  is  high,  and  behind  and  above  it,  in  a  deep, 
large  recess,  the  choir,  consisting  of  fifty  or 
sixty  voices,  poured  a  tide  of  harmony  over 
the  house. 

Nothing  has  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  fondness  of  the  i>eople  here  for  the  songs 
of  Zion.  In  the  services  of  the  churches  we 
attended,  a  much  larger  room  was  given  to 
song  than  in  our  churches  at  home— larger  in 
time,  larger  in  volume — for  here  the  injunction 
is  not  ignored,  “  Let  all  the  i>eople  praise 
Thee.”  At  the  o{)ening  of  the  sessions,  and 
often  at  the  close,  and  rei>eatedly  betw'een  the 
.several  pai>ers,  and  as  the  Council  passed  to  a 
fresh  subject,  four,  five,  or  six  verses  of  a 
psalm  w'ere  sung. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Hanna  is  the  first,  and  so  far 
the  only,  pastor  of  this  church;  “and  from 
the  few  who  called  him  to  be  their  minister, 
he  has  built  up  this  wonderful  congregation, 
which  is  a  credit  not  only  to  Belfast,  but  to 
Presbyterianism.”  So  says  The  London  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Among  other  facts  that  testify  to  the 
vigorous  vitality  of  this  church,  is  the  fact  that 
his  Sabbath-school  roll  embraces  3000  names ! 
We  thought  that  we  in  America  “  beat  all  cre¬ 
ation  ”  in  the  size  of  our  Sabbath-schools,  but 
we  have  few  so  large  as  this. 

The  CnmberUad  PmbyteiianB. 

The  very  rafters  of  St.  Enoch’s  rang  again 
with  the  eloquence  evoked  by  the  Cumberland 
Presbiderian  question.  The  numerous  and 
able  Committee  who  had  the  matter  in  charge, 
embracing  almost  every  shade  of  opinion,  after 
elaborate  consideration  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  the  admi.ssion  of  that  Church  to  the 
Alliance,  and  of  their  delegates  to  the  Council. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  question  was  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  As  Dr.  Chambers  said,  the  case 
was  unlike  any  other  that  had  come  before  the 
Council.  It  was  true  that  the  Assembly  of 
that  Church  had  by  formal  vote  adopted  the 
Constitution  of  the  Alliance,  but  it  was  also 
true  that  they  had  since  that  adopted  a  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Shorter 
Catechism,  copies  of  which  revision  were  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  members,  and  which 
excludt*d  matter  that  was  vital  to  the  Calvin- 
Istie  system.  It  was  said  in  behalf  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants  that  there  were  other  Churches  in  the 
Alliance  whose  doctrinal  position  was  quite  as 
questionable  as  that  of  the  Cumberland  breth¬ 
ren.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  the  actual 
Confessions  of  most  of  the  Churches  that  em¬ 
bosom  unsound  elements  are  very  sound,  and 
It  is  one  thing  to  admit  to  the  Alliance  Chur¬ 
ches  containing  unhealthy  elements  whose 
doctrinal  Standards  are  sound,  and  another  to 
admit  Churches  whose  very  Standards  are  ad¬ 
verse  to  what  the  “Consensus”  holds  to  lie 
Scripture  tejiching.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
it  may  be  hoi>ed  that  the  leaven  of  pure  doc¬ 
trine  in  their  Standards  may  work  advance  in 
the  right  direction,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
»»thers,  therv'  is  reason  to  fear  progress  in  the 


wrong  direction.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  once 
said  that  two  iversons  may  actually  stand  upon 
the  same  knoll  on  the  hillside  and  thus  be 
equally  near  the  top,  but  our  judgment  of  them 
severally  will  be  determined  by  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  going.  The  one  ascending 
the  hill  Difficulty  may  be  no  nearer  the  palace 
Beautiful  than  the  one  going  down,  and  yet  he 
is  much  fitter  to  be  our  comimnion  on  the  way. 
Now  the  recency  of  what  all  agreed  was  a  most 
unhappy  departure  from  sound  doctrine,  could 
not  fail  to  impress  very  many  minds  with  the 
feeling  that  the  doctrinal  progress  of  these 
brethren  is  in  the  wrong  direction. 

And  in  these  days,  when  the  apostles  of  in¬ 
novation  are  watching  with  eagle  eye  and  wel¬ 
coming  with  ill-concealed  exultation  every  ap¬ 
parent  symptom  of  decline  in  faith  and  sur¬ 
render  to  the  clamors  of  unbelief,  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  number  in  the  Gouncil  felt  that  to  ad¬ 
mit  these  brethren  without  caveat  would  be 
sure  to  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  sympathy 
with  them  in  their  disposition  to  modify  and 
mutilate  the  venerable  Standards  of  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Chambers’s  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  admit  these 
delegates  irithont  approving  of  the  revision,  car¬ 
ried  by  the  vote  of  112  for  and  74  against,  saved 
the  Council  from  committal  to  those  unhappy 
modifications  of  the  good  old  Standards,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  Church  to  the  Alliance,  and  thus 
solved  what  very  many  of  the  Council  felt  to 
be  an  exceedingly  perplexing  difficulty.  This 
narrow  gate  fairly  i)assed,  the  8ubse<tuent 
treatment  of  the  brethren  thus  admitted  was 
certainly  all  that  could  be  desired.  They  were 
welcomed  to  the  floor  with  applause,  and  one 
of  their  number  was  chosen  to  preside  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

Other  Episodes. 

Saturday,  June  ‘28th,  v^'as  altogether  episodal. 
The  far-reaching  hospitality  of  Belfast  Presby¬ 
terianism  having  planned  an  excursion  this 
day  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  by  rail,  and  a 
I)edestrian  suffix  under  the  lead  of  Bishop 
Simpson  of  Port  Rush  round  by  Tonduff,  or  as 
one  of  our  Philadelphia  elders  called  it,  Thomas 
Duff.  The  Council  by  a  self-denying  oi‘di- 
nance,  intermitted  labor  and  “accepted  the 
situation.”  It  proved  to  be  the  anniversary  of 
the  Queen’s  coronation,  and  combined  wdth  its 
celebration  was  that  of  the  Queen’s  birthday, 
which  on  account  of  the  death  of  Prince  Leo¬ 
pold,  had  been  deferred.  Belfast  was  all  alive 
with  processions.  One  passed  under  our  win¬ 
dows,  walking  in  th^  middle  of  the  street — a 
long  line  of  neatly  dressed,  merry  si)irited 
Sunday-school  children,  with  their  teachers, 
headed  by  a  band  of  music,  and  the  band 
headed  and  flanked  by  a  motly  Arab  crew 
(male  and  female),  the  latter,  many  of  them 
women,  dirty,  ragged,  and  what  we  so  seidom 
see  in  America,  barefooted,  planting  the  foot 
down  with  an  energy  that  was  careless  of  peb¬ 
bles  and  other  impediments  to  comfort. 

For  dominating  reasons  we  did  not  join  the 
party,  but  compensated  ourselves  with  two 
shorter  excursions.  In  the  morning  we  went 
south  four  miles  to  the  Giant’s  Ring.  This 
ring  was  probably  intended  for  the  finger  of 
the  Giant  Fin  M’Coul,  who  built  the  Cause¬ 
way.  It  is  certainly  big  enough  for  any  giant 
of  reasonable  size,  as  lying  on  the  ground  it 
forms  a  circular  mound,  reminding  one  of  the 
far-famed  circular  mounds  in  Ohio.  It  en¬ 
closes  several  acres,  and  is  some  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  feet  high.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  crom¬ 
lech,  or  stone  altar.  The  number  of  great 
stones  standing  on  edge  and  forming  the  sa¬ 
cred  circle  is  seven— the  mystic  number  seven. 
Resting  upon  these  seven  stones  is  another 
very  targe  one,  which  formed  the  starry  toj)  of 
the  altar.  An  enlightened,  large,  and  judicious 
liberality  has  enclosed  the  whole  “  Ring  ”  with 
a  massive  wall,  and  secured  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  the  possession  of  this  curious  relic  of  a 
remote  antiquity. 

“Soldiers!”  said  Nai)oleon,  pointing  to  the 
great  pyramid,  “  from  that  summit  forty  cen¬ 
turies  look  down  upon  us.”  And  to-day  as  we 
confronted  those  silent  stones  we  know  not 
how  many  centuries  returned  our  gaze,  nor 
what  rivers  of  blood  had  at  the  bidding  of  grim 
Druidical  priests  flowed  over  them,  leaving 
stains  which  the  merciful  sun  and  the  pitying 
rains  of  ages  have  washed  and  bleached  away. 
Who  can  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
presented  on  the  one  hand  by  the  scenes 
around  this  grim  stone  altar  in  those  far  gone 
ages,  and  on  the  other  by  the  scenes  in  the 
Council  in  St.  Enoch’s  Church!  There  shrieks 
and  groans  and  .savage  rites,  and  here  a  hun¬ 
dred  voices  of  young  men  and  maidens  blend¬ 
ing  with  organ  notes  in  praise  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  and  in  the  intervals  grand  exposi¬ 
tions  of  Gospel  truth,  prayers,  and  thrilling 
tales  of  toil,  sacrifice,  and  success  in  heathen 
and  even  cannibal  lands !  Nor  is  it  imix>ssible 
that  some  ancestor  of  some  of  these  able  and 
elo<iuent  pleaders  for  Gosi>el  truth,  with  his 
own  hand  buried  the  knife  in  the  bosom  of 
many  a  human  victim  lying  on  the  stone  be¬ 
fore  me  in  this  now  bright,  beautiful,  flower- 
si)angled  field ! 

In  the  afternoon  we  attempted  Cave  Hill,  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  the  name  of  the  hill  sig¬ 
nifying  the  existence  of  caves  in  its  sides.  Our 
enterprise,  however,  was  not  a  distinguished 
success.  One  of  our  most  serious  troubles 
arose  not  from  boycotting,  but  from  bulldoz¬ 
ing.  The  “  tram-car  ”  deposited  us  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  “  Imperial  Hotel,”  at  the  foot 
of  Cave  Hill,  up  whose  steep  sides  was  a  nar¬ 
row  jmth,  with  high  hawthorned  enclosures  on 
each  hand.  Btit  of  this  there  was  nothing  to 
complain.  The  sun  was  bright  and  the  day 
was  hot,  and  we  soon  began  to  i>erspire  and 
grow  weary,  and  wish  that  Lord  Dundreary  or 
some  other  lord  would  construct  a  “  lift  ”  for 
our  comfort.  But  remembering  that  the  palace 
Beautiful  is  always  at  the  top  of  the  hill  Diffi¬ 
culty,  we  took  courage  and  pressed  on.  And 
now,  to  our  dismay,  filling  up  the  path  with  a 
compact  muss  of  hwfs,  horns,  and  their  con¬ 
comitants,  were  four  cows  and  a  bull!  Our 
only  weapon  of  offence  and  defen.se  was  an  um¬ 
brella,  not  strong  enough  to  shed  a  bovine 
storm.  The  cows  with  their  meek  looks  did 
not  cow  us.  but  that  bovine  brother  of  theirs, 
as  too  obviously  apjx'ared  in  the  shake  of  his 
head,  was  as  they  sjiy  in  “Arkansaw,”  “  .spilin’ 
for  a  fight.”  But  I  was  entirely  unprepared 
for  a  bull-fight.  To  retreat  was  equally  diffi¬ 
cult,  inglorious,  and  un-Calvinistic.  Even 
Luther,  who  was  no  Calvinist,  took  even  the 
Poi)e’8  own  blessed  bull  by  the  horns.  At  first 
we  thought  to  cross  the  very  forbidding  thorny 
stile,  and  thus  yield  to  our  horned  comi)etitor.s 
the  right  of  way ;  but  lo !  staring  me  in  the  face 
an  exclamatory  placard  shouting  “  Dogs  shot 
and  tresi>a.ssers  arreste<l !  ”  Well,  between  my 
inimitable  Skye  and  that  gun,  at  least  three 
thousand  miles  of  billows  rollecl,  and  so  the 
dog  was  safe.  Looking  for  relief  for  myself 
across  the  opiwsite  stile,  lo !  another  vocifera¬ 
tion:  “.\11  i>er.sons  found  outside  this  lane 


arrested!”  It  struck  the  mind  at  once  that 
should  the  officer  lay  hands  on  me,  I  would 
l>olitely  ask  him  why  he  began  with  me,  for 
all  Belfast  was  also  outside  that  lane.  But 
John  Bull’s  proverbial  deliberation  in  i)ene- 
trating  a  joke,  left  me  without  much  consola¬ 
tion.  And  here  I  was  with  one  of  John  Bull’s 
four-footed  subjects  shaking  his  head  at  me, 
and  I  knew  not  at  what  moment  he  might  pre¬ 
cipitate  himself  upon  me,  and  put  an  honor¬ 
able  member  of  the  Pan-Council  in  a  very  hu¬ 
miliating  plight ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  stile 
John  himself,  with  his  coat  off  and  in  belliger¬ 
ent  attitude!  Never  can  an  adherent  of  the 
Westminster  Standards  have  been  more  thor¬ 
oughly  bulldozed,  though  I  was  far  from  being 
in  a  dozing  mood.  But  the  darkest  hour  is 
just  before  the  day.  In  the  nick  of  time  the 
instincts  of  the  American  i)olitician  rose  with¬ 
in,  and  I  took  to  the  fence,  and  by  a  judicious 
flank  movement  without  actually  “trespass¬ 
ing  ”  I  evaded  the  horns  of  the  bull  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  oi>en  fields,  beyond  danger. 

How  sudden  sometimes  the  ascent  from  the 
ridiculous  to  the  sublime!  Scarcely  had  I 
emerged  from  conflict  with  the  cattle,  when  I 
came  upon  two  young  Irish  lovers,  sitting  not 
“on  the  stile,”  but  on  the  grass,  in  the  shade 
of  a  hawthorn  bush,  hand  in  hand,  and  look¬ 
ing  Cupid’s  arrows  into  each  other’s  eyes, 
oblivious  of  all  else  but  each  other,  and  no 
doubt  humming  in  their  hearts 

“  There’s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love’s  young  dream.” 

At  length  we  reached  an  elevated,  isolated 
spur  of  the  hill,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  re¬ 
wards  of  our  iierseverance.  But  the  southern 
shoulder  of  the  hill  completely  shut  from  view 
all  of  the  town  but  a  few  smokestacks,  a  plenty 
of  which  I  can  see  at  home.  There  remained 
the  landscape  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
the  waters  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  the  surface  of 
the  Lough,  all  of  which  I  am  sure  are  very 
beautiful  when  visible.  Had  not  the  contest 
with  the  cattle  and  the  weariness  of  the  ascent 
wrought  a  shabby  prosiness  of  spirit,  we  might 
have  “  dropped  into  poetry  ”  as  we  looked  into 
the  hazy  expanse,  and  sung 
“  What  visionary  tints  the  year  puts  on 
When  jocund  June  is  smiling  through  the  air ; 

How  shimmer  the  low  flats  and  pastures  bare, 

.\s  with  her  nectar  Hebe  Summer  flits 
The  bowl  between  me  and  those  distant  hills. 

And  smiles  and  shakes  abroad  her  misty,  tremulous 
hair.” 

But  just  then  came  to  mind  the  words  of  a  fel¬ 
low-traveller  on  the  tram-car  about  “  this 
nahsty  haze!  ”  So  sudden  was  the  lapse  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

William  P.  Breed. 


OX  SHELTER  ISLAM). 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Prospect  House,  Shelter  Island,  July  18th,  1884. 

In  spite  of  an  apocryphal  paragraph  in  sev¬ 
eral  daily  journals  that  I  am  domiciled  for  the 
Summer  in  “  a  cottage  at  Nyack,”  I  am  on  the 
w’ing  and  expect  to  be ;  Summer  affords  me 
the  only  opportunity  for  travel.  To-day  I  have 
flown  hither  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  colony  which  is  delightfully  domesticated 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Shelter  Island.  Of 
the  island  itself — five  miles  by  seven,  which 
lies  moored  in  the  great  bay  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  prongs  of  Long  Is¬ 
land— it  is  superfluous  to  write.  Its  attrac¬ 
tions  as  a  Summer  resort  have  been  sounded 
abroad  for  many  a  year ;  yet  I  never  set  foot 
on  it  before  yesterday  morning.  I  find  myself 
surrounded  by  Brooklynites;  the  very  names 
“Clinton  Avenue,”  “  Willow  street,” &c.,  savor 
of  home. 

Many  years  ago  an  association  of  gentlemen 
—mostly  Methodists— purchased  this  shore  of 
the  island,  immediately  opposite  Greenport, 
and  laid  it  out  in  the  same  way  that  “  West¬ 
minster  Park  ”  is  laid  out  among  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  camp¬ 
ground  in  the  centre  was  long  used  for  relig¬ 
ious  meetings,  but  the  annual  services  are  now’ 
discontinued.  There  is  nothing  denomination¬ 
al  in  the  present  character  of  the  Shelter  Is¬ 
land  community.  Along  the  shore  of  the  bay 
and  upon  the  hill-side  stand  one  hundred 
ta.steful  cottages,  surrounded  with  gra.ss-plats 
and  gardens.  Several  of  these  are  elegant 
enough  in  architecture  and  adornments  to 
grace  the  avenues  of  Newport.  Climbing  up  on 
the  bluff  this  morning,  I  found  three  beautiful 
cottages  which  have  just  been  completed  by 
Dr.  Behrends  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  and  his  son-in-law’.  Dr.  Coe  of  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Dutch  Church  of  New  York.  Each  of 
them  is  what  the  girls  would  call  “  a  love  of  a 
cottage,”  and  finished  off  in  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  modern  style.  From  the  i>iazza  of 
Dr. Storrs’  new  home  we  enjoyed  a  superbout- 
look  of  Peconic  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  the 
Connecticut  shore,  Gardiner’s  Island,  and  the 
great  wide  sea  as  it  surges  in  towards  Mon- 
tauk  Point.  This  high  ground  occupied  by 
these  three  eminent  pa.stors  is  called  “  Mount 
Zion,”  or  “  Divinity  Hill.”  Down  beneath  the 
cliff  is  the  cottage  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Scudder, 
and  that  man  out  yonder  in  his  sail-boat  is 
the  dominie  himself,  who  is  letting  out  his 
canvas  as  if  he  would  get  as  far  away  from 
the  smoke  and  the  sins  of  Chicago  as  possible. 

All  these  four  brethren  are  bulletined  to 
preach  on  the  successive  Sabbaths  in  yonder 
little  chapel  in  the  grove ;  and  it  is  evident 
th,at  this  colony  has  ceased  to  be,  in  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  sense,  a  Methodist  community.  But 
it  is  a  God-fearing  community ;  for  no  Sabbath 
excursions  are  permitted  to  land  here,  and  no 
dram-shop  is  permitted  on  the  territory.  As  a 
Brooklynite  I  feel  an  honest  pride  in  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  which  surrounds  this 
beautiful  Summer  residence  of  my  fellow- 
townsmen.  The  name  of  “Wesley  Avenue” 
is  well  given  to  the  central  street  here,  for 
John  Wesley  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  all 
dram-sellers  to  be  “  wholesale  poisoners,  who 
drove  souls  to  hell  like  sheep.” 

Yesterday  about  a  mile  from  this  hotel  a 
monument  was  unveiled  to  Mr.  Sylvester,  the 
original  .settler  and  owner  of  this  island,  who 
died  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  address  was 
delivered  by  Prof.  Horsford  of  Harvard,  who  is 
a  descendant  of  Sylvester,  whom  Whittier  in 
one  of  his  poems  styles  the  “  Lord  of  Shelter.” 
The  benedi<‘tion  was  pronounced  by  our  vet¬ 
eran  brother  Dr.  Epher  Whittaker,  who  is  the 
bishoi)  and  the  historian  of  this  northern 
prong  of  Long  Island.  This  region  is  his 
Judea,  and  he  takes  delight  in  the  stones  and 
the  sand  thereof. 

While  enjoying  the  sea  breezes  on  these 
pleasant  piazzas,  I  have  been  laughing  at  good 
brother  “Clement’s  ”  rejoinder  to  my  late  re¬ 
mark  that  I  desired  to  vote  only  for  a  Presi¬ 
dent  whose  record  is  clean,  and  who  is  .staunch 
for  Civil  Service  reform  and  honest  govern¬ 
ment,  and  who  will  not  trim  to  catch  the  Irish 
vote.  All  this  I  regard  as  wholesome,  old- 
fashioned  Republican  doctrine;  but  my  bro¬ 


ther  seems  to  esjiy  in  it  a  threat  to  turn  Demo¬ 
crat!  Another  Hcs/mi  reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  waxes  so  indignant  that  he  demands 
that  I  should  “make  the  amende  honorable” 
for  my  treasonable  utterance ! 

All  this  is  very  amusing ;  but  underneath  it 
lies  a  very  serious  attack  on  the  very  core  of 
morality.  If  an  intelligent  Christian  citizen 
has  any  undeniable  right,  it  is  the  right  to 
scrutinize  closely  the  “  platform  ”  of  his  po¬ 
litical  party,  and  the  personal  character  and 
public  career  of  its  candidate.  No  crack  of  the 
partisan  lash  over  his  head  ought  to  frighten 
a  conscientious  citizen  from  the  most  unbiased 
exercise  of  his  judgment.  I  do  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  right  of  any  Convention  to  demand 
from  me  an  approval  of  principles  which  I 
condemn,  or  my  support  of  a  candidate  w’hose 
conduct  I  do  not  honestly  approve.  That  eve¬ 
ry  citizen  should  be  logal  to  his  conscience  is  an 
hundred-fold  more  vital  to  the  w’elfare  of  the 
Republic,  than  the  election  of  Mr.  Blaine  or 
Mr.  Cleveland,  or  Mr.  Anybody-else.  Fearless 
examination  of  the  policy  of  a  citizen’s  own 
political  party  is  far  more  his  duty  than  a 
criticism  of  the  opposing  party.  When  con¬ 
science  disapproves,  let  him  dissent;  if  no 
heed  is  paid  to  his  dissent,  then  let  him 
“bolt.”  Mr.  Curtis’s  great  error  w’as  that  he 
did  not  dissent  while  in  the  Convention,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  until  afterward.  By  his  si¬ 
lence  in  the  Convention,  he  tacitly  acquiesced 
in  its  action ;  to  repudiate  now  what  he  then 
agreed  to,  is  not  manly. 

My  friend  “  Clement,”  as  well  as  myself,  will 
doubtless  cast  our  votes  as  conscience  shall 
dictate.  The  chief  point  of  my  obje«^tion  to 
his  first  letter,  was  the  rather  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  he  denounced  thousands  of 
the  most  thoughtful,  ujiright,  and  patriotic 
men  at  the  East,  for  being  “independent.” 
No  right  is  more  sacred  than  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  put  the  claims  of 
political  partisanship  above  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  conscience. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

[From  our  Chicago  CorresiKindent.] 

It  met,  not  in  Chicago,  but  in  the  beautiful 
lake-begirt  city  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.  It  is 
the  fourth  National  Convention  of  which  I  have 
been  called  to  give  some  account  in  this  corre- 
siwndence.  The  other  three  put  in  nomina¬ 
tion  as  many  candidates  for  President.  This 
last  was  called  for  no  such  purpose,  but  in 
many  respects  it  was  the  grandest  and  most 
imiKirtant  of  all.  It  was  the  Convention  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  and  to 
its  feast  of  good  things  there  came  together 
five  thousand  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  ,  From  New  England  alone  there 
came  together  one  delegation,  six  hundred 
strong.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  if  indeed  in  the  history  of  the  w’orld, 
-has  there  been  so  large  a  body  of  teachers  as¬ 
sembled  in  council.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
in  every  sixty  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  was  present.  The  sessions  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  were  held  simultaneously  in  both  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  halls  of  the  State  House, 
and  in  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and 
Baptist  churches,  and  at  all  the  different 
sections  the  places  of  meeting  were  crowd¬ 
ed.  The  only  thing  to  regret  was  that  one 
could  not  occasionally  dispose  himself  in  three 
or  four  different  places  at  once.  How  a  city  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  could  provide  enter¬ 
tainment  for  five  thousand  guests,  and  this 
with  hotel  accommodations  for  no  more  than  a 
thousand  when  stretched  to  the  utmost,  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  difficult  problem  ;  but  Madi¬ 
son  hospitality  grandly  solved  it.  Every¬ 
body,  so  far  as  I  could  hear,  was  well  provided 
for,  and  in  his  welcoming  speech  ex-Governor 
Fairchild  said  they  could  aci'ommodate,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  seven  hundred  more, 
but  ?iot  seven  hundred  and  one!  Among 
presidents  of  colleges  present  were  Dr.  An¬ 
drews  of  Marietta,  Dr.  Patton  of  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr.  Chapin  of  Beloit,  Dr.  William  M. 
Blackburn  of  the  new  University  of  Northern 
Dakota,  and  Dr.  Smart  of  Purdue  University. 

To  give  even  the  barest  sketch  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  would  not  be  possible  within  the 
limits  afforded  me.  I  can  only  refer  to  a  few 
points.  The  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  who  made  one 
of  the  opening  addresses,  stated  that  when 
this  association  was  first  organized  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  it  had  only  twenty-eight 
members,  representing  nine  States.  Now  all 
the  States  and  Territories  are  represented, 
and  in  numbers,  as  already  reported.  The 
exhibits  from  different  schools  and  States  were 
surprisingly  large,  of  great  variety,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting.  One  might  profitably 
sjiend  hours  in  examining  them,  where  I 
found  time  to  spend  only  minutes.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  by  the  Indians  of  the  Santee  agency, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riggs,  by 
the  Hampton  School,  and  by  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple,  if  not  so  varied  and  finished  as  some,  were 
yet  exceedingly  interesting  as  showing  great 
proficiency  and  progress  on  the  part  of  these 
hitherto  unfavoreil  races.  The  displays  in  the 
kindergarten  and  art  departments  were  very 
fine.  But  the  most  finished  work  came  from 
the  manual  labor  departments  of  various  in- 
■stitutions,  and  notably  from  Purdue  University 
of  Indiana.  Judged  by  their  work,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  more  skilled  workers  in 
wood,  and  workers  in  iron,  than  the  students 
of  this  University  showed  themselves  to  be. 

The  colored  man  is  here— indeed  he  is  every¬ 
where  now  except  in  Democratic  Conventions 
—  and  he  makes  a  most  creditable  ai)iN‘aran<'e, 
and  one  which  shows  in  a  striking  way  that  he 
is“ari3in’.”  (3ne  of  the  best  speeches  that  I 
heard,  if  not  the  best,  and  one  of  the  best  that 
I  ever  heard,  was  by  Prof.  William  H.  Crog- 
man,  a  black  man,  and  pnifcssor  of  Greek-  in 
Clark  University  at  Atlanta.  It  was  elevated 
in  thought  and  style,  and  iM>rtions  of  it  were 
masterly  in  statement.  I  have  never  been  so 
encouraged  about  the  future  of  the  South  and 
of  the  negro  as  by  w’hat  I  saw  and  heard  at  this 
Convention.  From  many  quarters'  testimony 
came  that  the  South  is  awaking  to  a  profound  re¬ 
alization  of  the  importance  of  education. 

The  Great  Ezpoeition  at  New  Orleans. 

One  of  the  very  best  si>eeches  was  made  by 
Major  E.  A.  Burke,  Proprietor  of  the  New  Or 
leans  Times-Democrat.  He  said  “If  we  do  not 
educate,  not  only  the  white,  but  also  the  black 
children  of  t  he  South,  we  have  but  a  sorrv  future 
liefore  us.”  Major  Burke  was  a  member  of  the 
late  Democratic  Convention,  and  had  a  hand  in 
shaping  its  platform  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions;  and  by  the  way,  he 
understands  its  tariff  plank  as  declaring  for 
protection !  He  is  also  director-general  of  the 
World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Ex- 
IX)sition  to  l)e  opened  in  New  Orleans  next  De¬ 
cember,  and  now  addressed  the  Convention 
with  a  view  to  interest  the  teachers  of  the 
country  in  this  great  enterprise.  His  sUtte- 


ments  were  deeply  interesting,  embodying 
facts  which,  as  they  have  not  been  widely  pub¬ 
lished,  may  well  be  reported  here.  While  this 
Exposition  may  fall  short  of  the  great  one  in 
1876  so  far  as  the  exhibits  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  concerned,  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
far  surpass  that  in  the  comiileteness  with 
which  it  will  represent  the  mechanical,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  industrial  progress  of  our  own 
country.  A  single  fact  will  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cate  tliis.  The  Philadelphia  Machinery  Hall 
was,  I  believe,  400  feet  by  ‘200  feet  in  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  that  at  New  Orleans  will  be  1300  feet  by 
900  feet,  an«  i  will  cover  thirty-two  acres !  Among 
the  many  departments  will  be  one  for  women, 
controlled  by  women,  and  exhibiting  every 
kind  of  product  in  every  field  of  w’oman’s  ac¬ 
tivity.  This,  certainly,  will  mean  much  for 
Southern  women.  Another  department  will 
be  for  the  colored  people,  and  will  show  what 
progress  they  have  made  since  the  war.  This 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  ex-Senator  Bruce, 
and  $50,000  have  been  appropriated  for  its  use. 
Already  one  colored  man  has  applied  for  space 
to  exhibit  a  patent  car-coupler.  Major  Burke 
stated  that  it  was  hoped  by  means  of  this  exhi¬ 
bition  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  colored  i>eople 
more  and  more  to  manufactures  and  mechan¬ 
ics.  Already,  he  said,  forty  per  cent,  of  those 
now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  New  Orleans  are  colored  men,  and  some  of 
them  are  also  there  engaged  in  making  cotton 
goods  which  are  sold  in  Boston!  These  are 
facts  which  seem  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  prophetic  of  a  better  day  for  the 
South  and  for  the  negro,  who  is  set  for  the  fall 
or  rising  of  that  jieople.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
such  liberal  statements  from  such  a  source. 
Major  Burke  was  a  brave  Confederate  officer, 
and  like  so  many  others,  when  the  war  w’as 
over,  had  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  carve 
out  his  own  fortune.  Though  poor  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  it  is  said  that  he  is  now  Independent. 
He  shows  a  noble  liberality  and  devotion  to 
the  work,  in  that  he  gives  to  it  his  whole  sal¬ 
ary  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  pays  his  own 
exi>enses ! 

The  Influence  of  this  Educational  Conven¬ 
tion  must  be  far-reaching  in  its  extent,  and  of 
a  most  salutary  character.  It  exalts  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  work  of  the  teacher.  One 
thing  has  deeply  impressed  me  in  connection 
with  these  exercises  and  in  private  conversa¬ 
tions,  and  that  is  that  our  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  is  not,  as  has  been  often  charged,  “  god¬ 
less,”  but  rather  Christian  in  its  tendency,  and 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  its  fruits.  If  the  charge 
were  true,  as  it  is  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
good  <'an  come  from  the  loud  proclamations  of 
it.  Pessimists  should  keep  their  dark  thoughts 
to  themselves.  “If  I  say  I  will  speak  thus, 
behold  I  should  offend  against  the  generation 
of  thy  children.” 

The  Madison  [u’ople  not  only  welcomed  the 
multitudes  to  hospitable  homes,  but  they  mag¬ 
nificently  illuminated  their  ample  State  House 
grounds  with  ‘2000  Chines**  lanterns  and  electric 
lights  in  honor  of  their  guests. 

Clement. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  1»,  1884. 


A  WESTERN  OPINION. 

By  Samuel  Sawyer. 

I  like  the  way  “Ambrose”  writes  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Bir- 
ney.  Some  may  accept  the  coloring  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  but  “Ambrose  ”  carries  with  him  the 
average  judgment  of  the  patriotic  and  reflect¬ 
ing  men  of  the  nation,  whose  memory  reaches 
back  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 

While  many  of  the  ministers  are  taking  their 
vacation,  politicians  interested  in  the  results 
of  this  y*‘ar’s  camiiaign  are  rallying  all  their 
adherents  to  stir  them  up  to  diligent  and  en¬ 
ergetic  action.  As  they  did  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  they  appear  wiser  often  than  “  the 
children  of  light.”  They  seize  time  and  op¬ 
portunity,  aiul  turn  them  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  May  He  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps, 
who  loveth  Zion  as  “the  apple  of  His  eye,” 
and  as  the  “signet  upon  His  right  hand,” 
rouse  His  peojile  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord— to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty— so  that  righteousness  and  truth  may 
be  brought  forth  as  the  noon-day,  and  blessed 
and  «*rowned  with  victory! 

It  is  related  of  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  (appointed  by  President  James  K. 
Polio  in  the  Mexican  War,  that  he  was  re- 
([nested  by  the  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  before 
the  battle  of  Churubusco,  to  pray  with  his 
men,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  prayed  after 
the  following  manner:  “O  Lord!  it  is  not 
ofbm  we  trouble  your  Majesty  with  our  re- 
•piests,  as  we  don’t  know  exactly  which  side 
your  Reverence  is  on ;  but  we  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  success  to  our  American  arms,  and  if 
your  Majesty  wishes  to  know  any  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  I  will  res[)ectfully  refer  you  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Polk’s  last  Message.”  Is  there  not  dan¬ 
ger  **ven  yet,  if  ministers  of  Christ  mingle  too 
mu<‘h  in  the  political  arena,  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  confused  while  ministering  at  the  altar  of 
God?  Years  ago  a  political  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter  in  East  Tennessc'e— known  at  Conference  as 
Father  Aiken  and  Parson  Brownlow  met  at 
family  worshli*.  and  Father  Aiken  [irayed 
“Lord,  put  an  end  to  Whigg<‘ry— not  the 
Whiggery  of  ’76,  but  modern  Whiggery!” 
“God  forbid!  ”  exclaimed  Brownlow.  Father 
Aiken  continued  “  Lord,  bless  the  Democratic 
Party!  Give  them  wisdom  and  understand¬ 
ing  !  ”  “Amen,”  re.si)onded  Brownlow ;  “  Lord, 
they  need  it!  ”  As  the  .parties  are  running,  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  they  all  need  wis¬ 
dom  and  understanding ;  and  the  prayer,  which 
is  benevolent  in  its  expression,  might  be  re- 
[(eated  and  made  more  comprehensive. 

I  asked  a  clergyman  who  was  re(iue.sted  to 
be  on  hand  to  open  a  political  State  Conven¬ 
tion  with  i)rayer,  how  it  would  answer,  in  a 
parenthetic  way,  to  offer  the  following  peti¬ 
tion  :  “And,  Lord,  if,  notwithstanding  all  our 
z*?al  and  wishes  and  hopes  and  manifold  dis- 
ai)pointments  we  are  to  be  overwhelmingly  de¬ 
feated  in  the  coming  campaign,  give  us  sub¬ 
mission  to  Thy  righteous  will.”  He  was  of  the 
oi>inion  that  they  had  not  the  si)irit  to  say 
amen  to  a  Christian  [wtition  of  that  kind,  and 
they  might  be  disiKoed  to  enter  a  demurrer,  or 
to  file  a  (^veat,  and  possibly  to  lead  him  out. 
They  wanted  prayers  agre**able  to  their  hoi»es. 

“  There  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in 
mankind,”  said  an  Ohio  farmer  to  his  .son. 
“Where  else,  father,”  inriuired  his  sprightly 
son,  “would  you  exjKKd  to  find  it?”  Many 
want  their  own  will  done  even  when  they  cir¬ 
cle  the  throne  of  sovereign  mercy,  and  need  to 
be  schooled  and  discii)lined  to  follow  the  ble.ss- 
ed  Master  in  form  and  spirit,  and  to  take  with 
them  always  that  nece.s.sary  element  of  all  ac- 
(ieptable  [irayer,  “Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be 
done.” 

I  have  found  the  Fourth  of  July  a<ldress  of 
Joseph  Cook  at  the  H.  C.  Bowen  Symposium, 
and  the  pai>ers  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  As- 
.sembly,  profitable  re-vling,  and  I  feel  thankful 


that  so  many  vigorous  thinkers  and  speakers 
are  our  contemporaries.  They  are  all  needed 
to  “blaze  ”  the  way  for  the  better  generations 
coming  on  to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  to  reap  the  golden  harvest. 

Thorutown,  Ind. 


OUTRAGES  AGAINST  CHINESE  CHRISTIANS. 

The  way  of  the  Chinaman  who  becomes  a 
Christian  is  sometimes  like  that  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor-hard.  According  to  law,  it  ought  not 
to  be  so.  Both  the  right  of  the  missionary  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  Chinese  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  are  admitted  by  the  law.  But  this  does 
not  prevent  such  exhibitions  of  hostility  to  the 
former  as  are  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  nor 
the  commission  of  such  deeds  as  I  am  about  to 
relate.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  such, 
shames  are  not  common. 

We  had  in  connection  with  our  church  in 
Shantung  an  elder  well  spoken  of,  well  liked. 
He  was  a  man  who  showed  the  marks  of  an 
elder  according  to  the  New  Testament  rule. 
Not  long  ago  business  culled  him  away  from 
home  to  a  place  only  twenty-two  miles  distant. 
On  the  way  he  was  set  upon  and  killed.  For 
his  money  ?  No;  for  although  he  had  a  few 
dollars  upon  his  [lerson,  it  was  not  taken.  By 
an  enemy?  He  was  not  known  to  have  an 
enemy  in  the  world.  Who  killed  him,  and 
why,  are  unsolved  mysteries,  and  will  probably 
remain  so ;  for  intelligence  received  from  Dr. 
Mateer  only  a  day  or  two  since,  is  that  the 
magistrate  to  whom  the  case  belongs  is  un¬ 
willing  to  have  any  one  punished  for  it.  Bro¬ 
ther  Mateer  justly  adds  “  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
see  such  a  murder  go  without  the  least  vindi- 
calion.” 

Shantung  furnishes  us  another  case  of  out¬ 
rage.  Not  long  since  a  native  convert,  a  man 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Church  quite 
recently  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Mills  of  our  mission,  was 
.set  upon  by  a  crowd.  They  pitched  him  into 
a  pond,  dragged  him  out  and  beat  him,  tied 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  bore  him  away  to 
a  temple.  There  they  pulled  out  his  queue. 
In  the  struggle  they  knocked  down  one  of  the 
idols.  For  this  they  caused  the  Christian  to 
be  arrested,  of  course  accusing  him  of  disturb¬ 
ing  the  god.  They  started  to  conduct  him  to 
the  magistrate,  but  on  the  way  they  backed 
out  and  left  the  man.  Dr.  Mills  came  along 
the  same  night  and  took  the  man  before  the 
official,  and  reported  the  case  as  it  was.  Jus¬ 
tice  is  hoiied  for  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  this 
is  not  the  first  offence  committed  in  the  same 
village. 

It  is  not  such  a  simple  thing  for  a  Chinaman 
to  embrace  Christianity.  Although  such  cases 
as  those  above  are  not  common,  the  Chinaman 
who  renounces  idolatry,  abandons  the  worship 
of  his  ancestors,  ceases  to  contribute  to  idola¬ 
trous  ceremonies  and  festivals,  and  adopts  a 
religion  taught  by  a  foreigner,  is  subjected  to 
annoyances  which  though  petty,  are  none  the 
less  trying  to  his  faith  and  [latience.  He  has  a 
conflict  with  sin  and  temptation  to  carry  on, 
such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  Christian ;  and 
besides  this,  a  conflict  with  his  own  kindred, 
which  requires  no  small  amount  of  grace  to 
maintain. 

It  is  good  to  see  how  well  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians  comfort  themselves  in  the  midst  of  many 
trials.  They  get  well  sifted ;  and  their  holding 
out  is  proof  of  their  sincerity.  Is  it  not  ? 

W.  S.  Holt. 

Shaughat,  China,  May  28, 1884. 


ANOTHER  “OLD  WHITE  CHURCH”  IN 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

By  Rev.  S.  Hills  Day. 

The  Evangelist  of  July  3d  mentions  that 
“the  old  white  church  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  the 
tower  of  which  has  been  a  well  known  land¬ 
mark  from  almost  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Geneseo  valley,  is  in  the  hands  of  workmen, 
undergoing  demolition.  It  was  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  of  heavy  timbers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  primitive  times,  under 
the  supervision  of  William  Wadsworth.  The 
trees  were  felled  for  it,  and  the  timber  proiiared 
in  the  Winter  of  1816-17.  In  the  Spring  the 
foundation  was  laid,  and  the  building  pushed 
forward  so  as  to  be  used  in  July,  though  in  an 
unfinished  condition.  Before  the  year  closed 
it  was  completed,  and  dedicated  Jan.  1, 1818.” 

The  twin  sister  of  this  church  edifice  of  Gen¬ 
eseo  is  still  standing  in  the  town  of  Richmond, 
Ontario  county,  an  equally  prominent  land¬ 
mark  in  the  Honeoye  valley,  and  like  it  also,  is 
soon  to  be  taken  down.  Preparation  for  the 
building  of  the  Richmond  church  was  begun 
in  1815.  The  master  cariienter  was  Captain 
Samuel  Crooks.  The  raising  of  the  framework 
(in  1816)  was  one  of  the  prominent  local  events 
of  that  year.  This  work  occupied  three  days. 
On  the  first  day  a  great  company  was  present, 
and  the  heavier  [dacing  and  uplifting  of  tim¬ 
bers  was  accomplished.  On  the  second  and 
third  days  only  a  picked  number  of  workers 
was  engaged.  The  erection  of  the  framework 
of  the  steeple  excited  much  interest.  It  was 
performed  without  accident.  A  sailor  assisted, 
and  some  ship  tackling  was  made  use  of. 

During  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1816,  the 
house,  though  not  completed,  was  occupied  for 
religious  service.  My  father  <3ame  to  Rich¬ 
mond  in  September  of  that  year,  and  began  his 
ministry  to  the  congregation,  continuing  with 
them  for  twelve  years.  The  church  edifice  was 
completed,  and  my  father  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  church  in  1818. 

In  the  Summer  of  1816,  William  Wadsworth 
and  others  from  the  Geneseo  congregation  vis¬ 
ited  Richmond,  and  decided  to  build  their 
church  edifice  after  the  plan  of  the  Richmond 
one.  They  also  engaged  Captain  Crooks  to  be 
their  master  carpenter,  which  led  him  to 
change  his  residence  to  Geneseo.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  a  very  natural  conseiiuence  that  the  two 
buildings,  constructed  after  the  same  plan  and 
by  the  same  builder,  should  be  comi)lete  like¬ 
nesses  of  (*ach  other. 

As  the  Richmond  church  edifice  is  now  not 
used  (the  parish  surrounding  it  now  centering 
at  Honeoye,  two  miles  distant),  it  was  recently 
decided  to  take  it  down,  which  will  be  done 
l)robably  early  next  Autumn.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  coincidence  that  these  two  temples  of 
Christian  service,  built  after  the  same  plan  and 
by  the  same  master  builder,  each  a  stately 
landmark  in  its  respective  valley,  and  both 
completed  the  .same  year,  should,  after  the 
lai)se  of  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten,  in  the 
same  year,  be  (piietly  removed  from  the  place 
and  position  which  they  have  so  long  occupied. 

Many  plea.sant  and  [uecious  memories  are 
still  cherished  in  our  community  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  Sabbath  .services  at  th**  Richmond  Centre 
church  in  years  gone  by. 

Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1884. 


Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  preaches  to  very  full 
audiences,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  Mar¬ 
ble  Collegiate  Church,  Fifth  avenue  and  29th 
•itreet. 
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THE  BATTLE  FOR  THE  TRUTH  IN  ITALY. 
Bj  B«t.  J.  C.  netcher. 

Naples,  June  28,  1884. 


ed,  wherever  they  can,  schools  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  (sometimes  ni^ht  schools),  a  system  of 
colportage,  Bible-read ing,  and  Christian  asso¬ 
ciations,  as  the  means  of  educating  the  masses. 

The  Government  of  United  Italy  never  inter¬ 
feres  with  such  efforts,  but  encourages  them, 
provided  the  teachers  have  their  regular  diplo¬ 
mas,  But  the  priests  flght  the.se  schools  and 


That  battle  is  constantly  going  on.  In  the  other  efforts,  to  their  utmost  ability.  They 
Italian  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  feel  that  an  open  Bible  and  evangelical  schools 
when  Vergerio  in  the  north,  and  Peter  Martyr  and  associations  form  their  greatest  enemy, 
in  the  south,  preached,  when  the  court  of  the  xhe  leading  i«iiier  of  Southern  Italy  (The  Pun- 
Duchess  of  Ferrara  was  the  meeting-place  of  galo  of  Naples)  recently,  in  a  very  able  edito- 
such  choi^  spirits  as  John  Calvin  and  others,  rial  on  the  common  schools  of  the  nation,  said ; 
it  was  the  idea  of  a  complete,  internal,  spiritual  “The  battle  which  new  Italy  wages  against 
reform  in  the  hearts  of  men — a  baptism  of  the  Clericalism  is  a  battle  for  existence,  and  if  any 
Holy  Ghost  which  predominated,  rather  than  Ministry  (the  Government  for  the  time  being) 
any  political  reformation.  So  was  the  same  should,  by  unskilfulness  or  corruptness,  for  an 
idea  afterwards  the  prominent  one  amongst  instant  lower  the  banner,  there  are  always 
the  Italian  Reformers  in  all  parts  of  the  penin-  those  upon  the  watch  ready  to  take  it  up  and 
sula,  many  of  whom  sealed  their  faith  with  unfurl  it  anew.”  The  article  in  (juestion  then 
their  blood.  The  Inquisition  strangled  the  goes  on  to  say  that  the  case  of  Italy  is  very  dif- 
Reformation  in  Italy.  But  the  battle  is  some-  ferent  from  that  of  Belgium  and  France,  “  for 
what  different  now.  I  believe  that  if  a  vote  in  these  two  countries,  on  occasions  of  great 
were  taken  to-day,  the  great  majority  of  the  national  difficulties,  as  in  1831,  when  Belgium 
men  of  Italy  would  range  themselves  against  came  from  under  the  yoke  of  Holland,  and  in 
the  Pope  and  the  priests,  because  they  (the  1870,  when  France  maintained  the  combat  with 
hierarchy)  are  opposed  to  political  liberty  and  Germany,  the  Clerical  party  in  both  countries 
to  intellectual  development.  Therefore  the  was  patriotic,  and  strove  most  arduously  for 
opposition  of  the  Italians  of  to-day,  if  sifted  to  the  defence  of  their  respective  countries.  But 
the  bottom,  would  not  be  because  the  Papacy  in  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  worse  than  all  for- 
and  the  whole  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  eign  foes  are  the  enemies  of  Italy  within  her 
Church  are  subversive  of  pure  religion,  but  own  bosom.  The  Nation  [they  spell  it  with  a 
subversive  of  civil  liberty.  It  is  “  clericalism  ”  big  N  over  here]  constituted  itself  in  unity 
which  the  Italian  liberal  journals  always  elaim  without  the  Clerical  iMirty,  and  against  that 
to  be  the  greatest  enemy  of  constitutional  lib-  jmrty’s  efforts.  The  Nation,  to  arrive  at  this, 
erty  in  Italy,  and  of  the  peculiar  form  of  gov-  did  not  spare  the  princes  and  the  thrones  ven- 
ernment  bestowed,  under  God,  by  the  combi-  crated  and  sustained  by  the  Clericals.  The 
nation,  sacrifices,  and  blood  of  .so  many  states-  mortal  feud  has  only  a  momentary  truce,  and 
men  and  patriots.  The  efforts  of  Charles  Al-  the  Clerical  party  is  ready  and  willing  to  split 
bert,  the  father  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  cost  him  the  country  asunder,  and  restore  the  political 
his  throne  and  a  broken  heart.  Cavour,  Gari-  power  and  line  of  action  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
baldi,  and  Mazzini  were  all  alike  coadjutors  Bourbonists.” 

with  Victor  Emmanuel  in  bringing  about  a  The  writer,  however,  is  full  of  faith  for  Italy ; 
united  Italy,  but  they  were  for  years  sufferers  and  he  is  not  the  only  one.  If  faith  is  the  basis 
from  the  Church  as  well  as  from  Bourbonism.  of  great  actions  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  as 
And  neither  must  we  forget  the  thousands  of  well  as  in  those  of  the  world  to  come,  Italy’s 
patriotic  Italians  who  from  1793  to  1860  died  future  is  most  secure;  for  the  great  middle 
upon  the  scaffold,  languished  in  Bourbon,  Aus-  and  industrial  classes,  which,  with  the  help  of 
trian,  and  Papal  prisons,  or  were  banished  Providence,  really  constituted  the  unity  of 
from  their  dear  native  land.  They  all  felt  that  Italy  by  overthrowing  the  Bourbons,  Aus- 
their  greatest  political  enemy  was  the  Papacy,  trians,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Poiie, 
The  generation  of  the  men  of  1826, 1848,  1849,  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  country’s 
1869,  and  1860  are  passing  away.  Those  who  destiny.  They  reason  in  regard  to  certain 
remain  feel  how  much  Italian  unity  has  cost,  municipal  and  communal  elections  in  this  way 
and  scarcely  one  of  the  Italian  liberators  has  (and  I  use  the  very  language  of  the  editorial 
of  recent  years  died  without  pointing  with  quoted):  “While  Clericalism  may  for  a  time 
bony  finger  to  the  giant,  in  Italy  itself,  who  win  a  municipal  election,  it  can  never  occupy 
would  strangle  the  young  Nation  which  has  the  great  central  power  of  government,  as  the 
emerged  into  existence  in  spite  of  so  many  ob-  Nation  knows  that  it  is  its  most  implacable 
Stacies.  Giant  Pagan  may  be  dead,  but  giant  enemy.” 


3.  And  why  leave  Indiana  for  any  sweet  field  We  were  banded  a  circular  the  other  day,  restrial  meridian,  who  projwse  to  substitute  put  in  practice.”  .  .  .  “Wo  in  Bohemia  favor  the 
farther  West  ?  Look  at  your  old  pastorate  at  issued  by  a  well  known  wholesale  house  in  one  for  it  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  earth’s  po-  Sunday-schools,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  them  in- 
Dayton,  Ind. — Father  (’arnahan’s  monument!  of  our  large  cities,  wherein  a  rival  house  in  the  lar  semi-axis.  It  can  only  be  said  of  this  prop-  valuable  for  the  growing  generation  of  the  Church  ; 
A  few  days  ago  you  assisted  at  the  semi-cen-  same  city  is  severely  censured  for  offering  the  osition,  that  whatever  be  its  merit,  it  comes  and  though  the  schools  are  quite  recent,  we  see 
tennial  of  that  church ;  the  facts  are  in  your  trade  fourteen  carat  goods  stamped  eighteen  too  late  in  the  day  to  h.'ive  any  other  effect  good  results  already.”  Though  only  connected 
mind;  and  by  the  ordinary  working  of  our  sys-  carat,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  and  on  the  than  by  distracting  opinions  to  retard  the  with  the  church  in  KsOly  for  throe  months.  Mr. 
tern  you  young  men  can  find  as  many  such  same  page  advertises  “plain  gold  rings,  four-  progress  of  metrological  reform.  “Moreover,”  Molnnr  has  started  and  conducts  a  Sunday-school 
points  as  you  are  willing  to  occupy,  and  there  teen  caratj  of  which  we  keep  a  full  line,  stami)-  says  President  Barnard,  “the  preference  for  with  the  assistance  of  one  teacher.  The  pupils  are 
are  new  fields  and  old  fields  here.  One  ed  eighteen  carat.”  “  O  consistency,  thou  art  this  proposed  base  seems  to  rest  on  sentiment-  the  children  of  poor  day  laborers  who  work  in  the 
need  not  live  in  Anderson,  or  in  any  other  a  jewel,”  not  an  eighteen-carat  ring.  Now  al  rather  than  on  practical  grounds ;  and  it  is  Helds  of  their  richer  neighbors.  He  would  there- 
si)ecial  place.  Indiana  is  a  “  pivotal  State  ”  in  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater  scoundrel  ?  One  diflicult  to  discover  any  substantial  advantage  fore  be  glad  of  assistance  in  supplying  his  school 
more  senses  than  one;  then  revolve  in  it,  and  sells  his  merchandise  fraudulently,  labelled  for  which  could  be  gained  by  the  substitution,  with  Testaments  and  psalms  and  hymn-books, 
make  parts  of  it  Presbyterian.  So  thinks  an  what  it  is  not,  thereby  deceiving  his  customers ;  The  meridian  meter,  right  or  wrong,  is  at  least  Pastor  Langt  of  Vergize,  in  the  south  of  France, 


Olp  Man. 


i.ABELS  VERSUS  LIBELS. 

Defhiadmg  the  Freedmen. 

In  the  mercantile  world,  all  things  not  label- 


proiierly  labelling  an  article  is  prima/nde  evi¬ 
dence  of  intentional  fraud ;  and  though  appa- 


Indiana  Olp  Man.  the  other  sells  his,  fraudulently  labelled  for  founded  on  positive  measurement.  We  can  reports  three  Sunday-schools  connected  with  his 

VcHppr  Cliff.  what  it  is,  that  his  customers  may  deceive  oth-  measure  the  meridian,  in  part  at  least,  if  not  parish — one  in  the  church  and  two  in  annexes. 

ers.  The  one  is  guilty  of  palpable  fraud ;  the  in  whole ;  but  the  axis  is  totally  inaccessible.  They  all  need  as.si8tance,  especially  one  in  one  of 
iiABELS  VERSUS  LIBELS.  other  is  not  only  aiding  and  abetting  fraud,  but  and  all  we  can  ever  know  of  its  length  must  be  the  annexes,  which  is  “  conducted  by  a  lady  amid 

Defhiadmg  the  Freedmen.  prime  factor  and  instigator,  inciting  to  mere  inference  from  the  results  of  those  very  many  difficulties,”  and  destitute  of  papers,  cards. 

In  the  mercantile  world  all  things  not  label-  commls.sion  thereof.  Conjointly  they  are  meridian  measurements  from  which  we  derive  hymn-books,  and  all  the  things  indispensable  to  a 
led  should  be  .-onsidered  frauds,  and  anything  ‘I'®  they  pretend  to  honor  the  actual  meter.  well  ordered  Sunday-school.  “  One  may  .say,” 

improperly  labelled,  perjury;  for  to  neglect  heir  trade,  and  deserve  the  just  indigna-  “There  are  others  again  who  are  content  Pastor  Langt,  “that  France  is  ready  to  re- 

proiierly  labelling  an  article  is  prima  facie  evi-  adlierents.  enough  with  the  ten-millionth  of  the  quadrant  the  Gospel,  in  the  sense  that  everywhere  the 

dence  of  intentional  fraud ;  and  though  appa-  ,  P  the  pharmacist  sells  you  poison,  he  the  linear  base  of  the  system,  but  who  ean-  <^oapel  may  be  proclaimed  and  is  listened  to  atten- 
rently  a  crime  of  omission,  it  is  dc/flc(o  one  of  not  brandy,  port  wine,  etc.  Sup-  ^ot  be  reconciled  to  the  meter,  because,  as  lively;  but  Francois  not  yet  ready  to  receive  the 

commission,  and  should  be  amenable  as  such,  t’^ter  one  of  these  dramshops  they  tell  us,  it  is  not  the  ten-millionth  of  the  Clospcl  en  masse,  as  in  the  Reformation.  There 

notwithstanding  the  plea,  so  often  affirmed,  saloon,  and  call  for  fusil  oil,  creo-  quadrant.  The  people  who  make  themselves  K^’od  rtvsnlts  to  be  seen  from  the  McAll  Mission 

that  every  one  is  suppo.sed  to  be  qualified  to  or  any  of  the  poisonous  ingre-  unhappy  about  this  matter,  are  probably  with-  ‘Mission  of  the  Interior,’  and  there  are 

judge  for  himself ;  for  there  are  many  articles,  they  will  doubtless  out  the  slightest  conception  of  the  minuteness  awakened  churches  in  different  localities, 

and  numerous  grades  of  the  same  article,  with  that  they  do  not  understand  you.  of  the  alleged  inequality  which  gives  them  so  hut  no  general  awakening.  We  hope  that  these 

which  the  general  public  is  not  familiar*  nor  them  for  cogniac  brandy,  old  Scotch  niuch  concern.  They  are  probably  unaware  I’at’ihvl  awakenings  may  be  but  the  earnest  of  more 

is  it  rational  to  suppose  any  but  experts  can  whiskey,  and  you  will  get  all  tlie  tjiat  if  they  were  to  take  into  their  hands  two  i‘l>undttut  blessings.” 

po.ssess  a  thorough  knowledge  thereof,  reijnir-  articles  in  one  or  two  doses,  viz :  similarly  formed  meter  bars  differing  in  length  Lastly ,  we  hear  from  the  Dark  Gontinent  (.4frica), 

inf'  as  it  does  lone  vears  with  the  closest  an-  li  cooniao  hkandy.  by  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  error  wdiich  hut  from  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  touched 

tTmasti  each  .articular  soSnol.  SSci  Li,,,,'.  '  ’  ’  "fiS.  matte, natldans,  «pon  cem  «;<.  San  Elsh, 

What  does  the  poor  ignorant  freedman  know  Alum  |  ^ound  dffto,  have  imagined  themselves  to  M.  Tyler  of  Natal,  South  Africa,  givas  a 

as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  his  bales  of  cot-  Spirits  Nitre .  |  pint  discover  in  the  standard  meter  of  1799,  they  Pleasing  account  of  the  Sabbath-school  in  the  dif- 

ton  that  have  required  twelve  long  mouths  to  •  •  •  •  i  ounce  would  certainly  find  it  difficult,  and  probably  [ereut  mission  stations  in  her  vicinity,  as  seen  by 

grow  and  prepare  ready  for  the  market?  He  feSEthS^"'^  ’  ‘  '  2  ounces  impossible,  to  distinguish  between  them,  her  m  a  rei'^nt  visit.  In  one  there  is  a  boarding- 

knows  how  to  cultivate,  and  gather,  and  gin.  Tincture  Kino  '.  !  ’.  '.  2  “  They  are  probably  unaware,  that  as  the  meter  ^or  Zulu  girls  where  the  wild  .savage  from 

and  bale  it;  but  tliat  is  all,  and  when  hedeliv-  «ugar . IJ  pounds  is  standarded  at  the  temperature  of  freezing,  Kraals  under  refining  Christian  influences,  is 

ers  it  on  the  platform  of  the  depot  for  classifi-  Cxilor  with  (Caramel.  its  expansion  in  rising  to  ordinary  Summer  transformwl  into  a  quiet,  tidy,  useful  woman, 

ention  and  s-ile  he  is  comnletelv  at  the  merev  u  ®«otch,  or  bocrbon  whisky.  heat  is  greater  than  this  trivial  imputed  error;  studying  the  life  of  Christ  from  the  Gos- 

S  he  sneculat’oi  TlZirhe  mav  hoSe  Neutralized  Whisky .  .  40  gallons  in  P^*!®  i"  the  niorning  session  of  the  Sunday-school, 

ri:  .n  hrha„S!b3e"  ■.  -tual  use  is  as  often  too  lon«  as  too  short.  «■.<>  in  the  .ten, eon  the,  hoM  a  eoa- 

and  understand  it  fully,  he  practically  knows  «P“;\t®  Nitre  ....  2  “  They  are  probably  unaware  that  of  the  foot  when  they  are  taug'ht  the  great  need  of  those 

nothing  of  its  o unlit v— whether  it  be  “low  or-  J  t'-  '  '  ’  '  i  tides  and  yard  measures  which  are  actually  in  neier  niMird  the  good  news  of  salvation, 

SS*  »  usoamon«mechani«  and  tradesmen,  hardly  .nd  .ro  ni^ed  to  ,.on.e..n.t„  themsoives  to 

dlingfair”-  he  must  abide  the  decision  of  the  t  •  >  ^  i-i  i  i  v,  n  i  one  in  a  hundred  can  be  found  which  does  not  work  among  their  countrymen. 

blu  er  or  exnert  •  and  the v  as  a  class  all  not  your  brandy  and  whisky  properly  labelled,  the  legal  stamlard  in  this  country  1“  “««tber  station  we  behold  an  aged  chieftain- 

uujcr  or  expert,  anu  iiicy  as  a  ciass  art  not  fVir><ae  nrticlea2  Yot.  nnr  n.n.  ..  a  _  e  ..  nac  wrifB  fiifn.,  irrMir.rr  ..  t _ 


But  ask  them  for  cogniac  brandy^,  old  Scotch  much  concern.  They  are  probably  unaware  partial  awakenings  may  be  but  the  earnest  of  more 
or  Bcurbon  whiskey,  and  you  ivill  get  all  the  that  if  they  were  to  take  into  their  hands  two  abundant  blessings.” 

above-named  articles  in  one  or  two  doses,  viz :  similarly  formed  meter  bars  differing  in  length  Lastly,  we  hear  from  the  Dark  Continent  (.4frica), 
^  COONIAO  BRANDY.  by  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  error  which  but  from  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  touched 

1A  VVhisky  .  .  .  .  .  .  40  gallons  some  industrious  mathematicians,  upon  eery  the  radiance  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousnees. 

!”**.  .  .  .  I  pound^  inadequate  data,  ha\e  imagined  themselves  to  Miss  M.  Tyler  of  Natal,  South  Africa,  givas  a 

Spirits  Nitre .  J  pint  discover  ill  the  standard  meter  of  1799,  they  Pb'nsing  account  of  the  Sabbath-school  in  the  dif- 

Oil  Cogniac .  |  ounce  would  certainly  find  it  difficult,  and  probably  mission  stations  in  her  vicinity,  as  seen  by 

,Eaauthic  Ether  ...  |  “  impossible,  to  distinguish  between  them,  ber  in  a  recent  visit.  In  one  there  is  a  boarding- 

Thuiturc  Kino  .  .  ,  .  2  They  are  probably  unaware,  that  as  the  meter  ®‘'bool  for  Zulu  girls,  where  the  wild  savage  from 

Sugar . li  pounds  is  standarded  at  the  temperature  of  freezing,  *^be  Kraals,  under  refining  Christian  influences,  is 


COONIAO  BRANDY. 

Whisky . 40  gallons 

Unslacked  Lime  ...  ij  pounds 

Alum .  I  pound 

Spirits  Nitre .  1  pint 

Oil  Cogniac .  f  ounce 

Alnauthic  Ether  ...  1  “ 

.4cetic  Ether . 2  ounces 

Tincture  Kino  ....  2  “ 

Sugar . IJ  pounds 

Coior  with  (Caramel. 

IRISH,  SCOTCH,  OR  BOfRBON  WHISKY. 
Neutralized  Whisky .  .  40  gallons 

Creosote . 60  drops 

Acetic  Acid  .....  2  ounces 

Spirits  Nitre  ....  2  “ 

Fusil  Oil . 2  “ 

Unslacked  Lime  ...  IJ  pounds 

Sugar . 1  "pound 


Color  with  flaramel.  ffSl  its  expansion  in  rising  to  ordinary  Summer  trun^^formed  into  a  quiet,  tidy,  useful  woman. 

IRISH,  SCOTCH,  OR  BOfRBON  WHISKY.  heat  is  greater  than  this  trivial  imputed  error ;  They  are  studying  the  life  of  Christ  from  the  Gos- 

Ix  Neutralized  Whisky .  .  40  gallons  SO  that,  even  if  the  error  is  real,  the  meter  in  Pi'ls  in  the  morning  session  of  the  Sunday-school, 

A^S^c  Acid  .  .  .  .  *2  ounces  actual  use  is  as  often  too  long  as  too  short.  bi  the  afternoon  they  hold  a  missionary  con- 

Spirits  Nitre  ....  2  “  They  are  probably  unaware  that  of  the  foot  when  they  are  taught  the  great  need  of  those 

Fusil  Oil  ......  2  “  rules  and  yard  measures  which  are  actually  in  "^bo  have  never  ncMird  the  good  news  of  salvation. 

Lime  .  .  .  IJ^pounds  ^  among  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  hardly  nnd  are  urged  to  consw'rate  themselves  to  mission 
"  ’  one  in  a  hundred  can  be  found  which  does  not  work  among  their  countrymen. 

Is  your  brandy  and  whisky  pioperly  labelled,  differ  from  the  legal  stamlard  in  this  country  another  station  we  behold  an  aged  chieftain- 
or  Is  it  a  libel  on  those  articles  ?  Yet  our  au-  {^Qre  than  the  meter  of  1799  differs  from  the  with  three  young  half-caste  sisters  of  a  former 


verv  l•onscientiolls  ns  to  how  thev  “  irr-irle  ”  nr  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  , - ,  „ — . -  more  man  me  nieier  01  ivaa  uiiiers  irom  me  .  . . .  j - r* - 

label  it  w hen  rfew  centVi^  the  poimd  weigh  standard  with  the  trade,  for  the  com-  i^eal  meter  of  the  mathematicians.  And  they  powerful  chief,  who  have  travelleil  a  long  distance 

dolh  rs’in  their  00X1^  '  formulas  given  are  identical  g^ut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  mathemati-  a  slow  moving  ox-cart,  attended  by  numerous 

Thk  however  is  1  reversal  of  the  ordinarv  those  used  by  the  principal  rectifiers  and  ^ians  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  about  ®orvant8,  grouped  around  their  teacher.  Miss  Tyler, 
state  of  affairs,  and  one  of  the  few  instances  the  present  the  magnitude  of  the  difference,  and  are  even  ‘^®  ®bo  *‘‘11?  them  the  story  of  Philip  and  the  Ethio- 

wherein  it  will  be  difficult  to  remedy  the  evil,  Orlando  Merrill.  obliged  to  confess  that  after  all,  owing  to  the  P'""  who  once  was  slowly  wending 

the  exiiert  being  the  mirchaser  in  this  case:  ^  meagreiiess  of  their  data,  this  trivial  error  bis  way  over  jmndy  desert  plains,  reading  and 


state  of  affairs,  and  one  of  the  few  instances 
wherein  it  will  be  difficult  to  remedy  the  evil, 

the  expert  being  the  purchaser  in  this  ease;  *  1  •  xi  1  «  .  . 

and  he,  without  any  supposition  about  it,  does  CONSIDERATION  OF  “SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  they  impute  maybe  itself  an  error,  and  that  J^be  Holy  Scriptures  as  he  journeyed, 

know  just  what  he  is  buying,  though  at  the  THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  METRICS.”  the  error  of  the  meter,  of  which  we  hear  so  when  Philip  met  him,  and  ascending  into  his  char- 
moment  he  may  cry  “  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught :  The  article  in  The  Evangelist  of  July  3rd,  iRuy  possibly  prove  in  the  end  to  be 

len  he  goeth  Ills  way,  he  boasteth.”  In  and  bearing  the  title  quoted  above,  contains  wimout  t  .xisw  iicc.  oei  uiso  10  poii  01  me 

this,  has  be  not  irnorooerlv  iahelled  the  some  statements  that  need  nii.al  ifleation  Tbe  K'^mmittee  Oil  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Meas-  "'ust  impress  them  deeply. 


Pope,  or  clericalism,  is  not  dead. 


Now  what  is  the  remedy  proposed  ?  Name- 


I  have  before  my  eyes  now  a  leading  Italian  ly^  to  improve  the  common  schools,  to  have 
journal,  not  a  radical  paper,  nor  extreme  con-  teachers  from  the  peojile,  and  never  to  jiermit 
servative,  but  one  which  fairly  represents  the  as  teachers  the  priesthood— not  even  the  lower 
opinions  of  the  intelligent  men  of  the  middle  priests  and  curates  in  the  rural  districts,  who 
and  the  liberal  men  of  the  upjier  classes.  In  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  far  more  pa- 
an  article  on  “  Gmimunal  and  Provincial  Re-  triotic  than  any  in  the  ranks  of  the  higher 
form,”  it  .sounds  the  alarm,  and  proclaims  hierarchy.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  having 
what  it  thinks  to  be  the  remedy  against  cleri-  the  Ixist  normal  schools,  to  espi'cially  prepare 
calism.  The  leaders  in  the  great  Reform  of  the  good  teachers,  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  laws 
sixteenth  century,  whether  in  Germany,  Hoi-  most  stringent  in  regard  to  compulsory  educa- 
land,  Switzerland,  France,  or  elsewhere  on  the  tion. 

Continent,  cried  for  spiritual  reformation,  and  But  the  enlighbrned  Christian  cannot  but 
such  leaders  were  heard.  In  England,  politi-  fear  and  tremble  for  a  nation’s  future  where 
cal  as  well  as  spiritual  battle-cries  arose ;  the  reform  is  to  depend  upon  the  mere  secular  edu- 
former,  it  may  be  said,  were  not  from  the  peo-  cation  of  the  people.  Education  without  Re- 
ple,  and  were  to  a  great  extent  fiersonal  to  the  ligkm  is  a  locomotive  without  an  intelligent 


moment  homay  cry  “  It  IS  naught,  it  is  nuuffht :  The  article  in  The  Evangelist  of  July  3rd,  luuy  iuuvt  m  tnv  tnu 

but  when  he  goeth  his  way,  he  boasteth.”  In  and  bearing  the  title  quoted  above,  contains  ^i*^bout  existence.  See  also  Report  of  the 
doing  this,  has  he  not  improperly  iabelled  the  some  statements  that  need  qiialifieation.  The  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Meas- 

poor  negro’s  merchandise,  and  perjured  him-  Custom  House  argument  in  my  communica-  ores,  Foity-sixth  Congress,  page  169;  John- 
self,  thereby  libelling  his  own  conscience,  fear-  tion  of  June  12,  as  showing  the  progress  that  ^  nuer.sal  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  4.'j2, 

ing  it  may  impeach  his  motives  ?  Worse  yet,  the  French  metric  system  has  made,  and  is 
should  he  hold  a  mortgage  or  “  waive  note  now  making  among  enlightened  nations,  still  ■  ’ 

a  sy.stein  of  trade  that  obtained  just  after  the  holds  good.  The  mere  fact  that  a  very  large  . 

Surrender,  and  has  been  the  curse  of  the  South  part  of  the  wealth  and  the  carrying  trade  of  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  RECENT  MEETING  OF  THE 
for  twenty  years;  for  then  he  not  only  takes  the  world  continues  to  be  estimated  in  hetero-  FOREIGN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION, 
the  freedman’s  entire  crop  at  his  own  figures,  geneous  measures,  does  not  prove  that  the  Notwithstanding  tho  heat  of  a  midsuniinerattcr- 


In  still  another  station,  named  for  one  of  tho 
early  missionaries,  Dr.  Adams,  who  has  long  since 
gone  to  his  reward,  whore  tho  first  Sunday-school 
in  Africa  was  started,  wo  believe,  by  him  more 
tlian  thirty  yeai-s  ago,  instead  of  a  few  wild,  noisy, 
and  uncouth  eliildron  gathered  as  then  under  a 
tree,  we  now  behold  earnest  and  thoughtful  leam> 
ers  seated  in  orderly  classes  around  their  teacher 
in  tlicir  own  school-room,  diligently  studying  tho 


monarch  and  the  court ;  but  there  were  emi- 1 
nent  statesmen  and  a  large  number  of  priests 


driver;  the  power  is  there,  but  there  is  no 
guide.  Such  a  power  temis  more  to  destruc- 


throughout  the  kingdom  of  England  whom  the  tion  than  to  preserving  and  iierpetiiating  a  na- 
events  of  that  and  the  preceding  century  had  tion.  Hence  the  missionary  laborers  in  Italy- 
been  preimring  for  spiritual  revolution.  Their  are  bending  their  energies  to  the  teaching  of 
voices  were  heard  loud  and  long,  not  so  much  the  young  as  well  as  to  preaching  to  the  adults, 
for  liberation  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  free-  i  intended  in  this  letter  to  speak  of  other  work- 
dom  from  spiritual  bondage  engendered  during  ers  besides  the  Waldeiises  in  Italy,  but  that 


but  has  almidy  cleared  from  two  hundred  to  users  of  those  measures  are  opposed  to  the  noon,  a  little  frroup  of  the  nn'inbers  and  friends  of 

thr«‘e  hundred  i>er  cent,  on  suiiplies  furnished  great  reform  ;  it  only  shows  how  great  is  the  the  Foreign  Sunday-school  Association  assembh'd  Tyler  returning  to  her  own  Sunday-school 

him  during  the  year.  And  should  hisVrop  fail  thraldom  to  which  habit  and  inveterate  usage  in  the  parlor-s  of  130  State  street,  to  listen  to  the  prayers  that  her  scholars  may  all  be 

in  satisfying  tlie  mortgage,  which  it  might  .still  subject  us.  But  the  intimation  that  all  “good  news  from  far  countries,”  and  to  confer  in  found  “  walking  in  the  light  ” 

have  done  had  a  fairpriee  been  given,  then  the  this  wealth  is  estimated  in  Anglo-Saxon  meas-  regard  to  tho  advams'inent  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  closes  the  letter-reading  of  the  afternoon 

“waive  note,”  that  intolerable  libel  on  the  ure.s,  is  very  misleading.  by  means  of  the  extension  of  the  inlluenee  of  the  and  with  the  singing  of  a  verse  of  a  familiar  hymn’, 

homestead  exemption  law,  comes  in  and  sweeps  The  Anglo-Saxon  measures  have  stood  face  Sunday-sehool  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  (’onspie-  the  meeting  adjoume<l 

the  last  vestige  of  his  property,  stock,  house-  to  face  with  European  civilization  ever  since  nous  among  th(*  group  is  a  young  man,  horn  and 

hold  goods— anything,  every-thing.  the  day-s  of  King  Alfred,  but  they  have  never  brought  up  amid  the  superstition  and  heathenism  ' 

But  why  should  he  give  such  a  note  ?  Few,  impressed  themselves  upon  the  habits  or  of  China,  but  now  an  educated  Christian,  preparing  mardiros  sir.xganian  awd  arabkir. 
if  any,  would,  if  apprised  of  its  true  intent  and  usages  of  other  peoples.  These  measures /(rtce  himself  for  us(>fiilnes8  among  his  fid  low-country-  T"  i*a>  Editor  of  The  New  York  EvangeiiBt: 
meaning.  But  it  is  generally  mumbled  over  not  been  used,  and  are  not  noiv  used  to  any  c\-  men.  I  know  the  »/?««  and  I  know  the  jdace,  au«(HWB,* 

and  read  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Induce  the  be-  tent,  by  jieoplo  who  do  not  emiiloy  English  The  first  country  to  which  our  attention  is  called  therefore,  to  become  for  tho  moment  a  good  old- 


MARDIRO8  8IR.\GANIAN  AND  ARABKIR. 


centuries  by  a  corrupt  Christianity'. 

But  here  in  Italy,  the  idea  of  freedom  spirit¬ 
ual  does  not  seem  to  enter  the  heads  of  the 
Italian  leaders.  While  there  have  been,  and 
are,  a  few  members  of  the  Parliament  who  can 
be  ranked  amongst  Protestants,  not  one  emi- 


must  be  in  my  next. 

“TWELVE  MEN.” 

Brother  C.  A.  Kanouse  of  Andover,  Ind.,  in 
The  Evangelist  of  July  3d,  has  a  short  article 


nent  man,  not  one  leader,  in  the  estimation  of  under  the  above  title  which  has  interested  me 
the  people,  has  taken  his  stand  in  his  opposi-  niuch,  considered  theoretically  or  in  the  con- 
tion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  because  crete.  Kanouse!  noble  name ;  associated  with 
that  Church  is  corrupt,  because  it  closes  tlie  some  of  the  best  evangeliml  work  done  in  New 
Bible  to  the  people,  and  because  it  does  not  Jersey  in  the  last  generation,  and  the  writer  of 
teach  the  doctrines  of  God,  but  instead  has  for  “Twelve  Men,”  was  kind  enough  once  to  re- 
oenturies  been  “  teaching  for  doctrines  the  mind  me  that  when  he  was  a  student  in  4\  a- 
oommandments  of  men.”  Let  me  not  be  mis-  Lash  College,  he  acted  as  my  helper  in  taking 
understood  in  regard  to  Italians  who  have  Lor®e ;  for  which,  he  says,  I  gave 

been  converted  to  the  truth.  Amongst  the  him  a  small  sum  of  money,  highly  helpful  in 
earliest  to  become  disciples  of  the  Master  were  tho.se  days  of  struggle. 

men  like  Gavazzi  of  the  Free  Church  of  Italy,  long-time  senior  in  the  miuLstry, 

Raggiante  of  the  Italian  W’esleyan  Church,  ^  take  a  deep  interest  in  his  propo.sal  to  be  one 
and  the  late  De  Sanctis,  and  many  others  that  party  to  go  to  Kansas  and  organize  a 

I  might  mention.  But  there  have  been  few  Church  colony-  on  a  system  of  tithes.  I  hope  I 
like  De  Sanctis.  De  Sanctis,  in  pure  spiritual  i*'™  ®®  bigoted  as  to  think  there  will  be  no 


if  any-,  would,  if  apprised  of  its  true  intent  and  usages  of  other  peoples.  These  measures /(flee  himself  for  us(>fiilnes8  among  his  f<‘l low-country-  T"  i*a>  Editor  of  Tim  New  York  EvangniiBt: 
meaning.  But  it  is  generally  mumbled  over  not  been  used,  and  are  not  noiv  used  to  any  c\-  men.  I  know  the  »/?««  and  I  know  the  jdace,  nu«(HWB,* 

and  read  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the  be-  tent,  by  jicoplo  who  do  not  emiiloy  English  The  first  country  to  which  our  attention  is  called  therefore,  to  become  for  tho  moment  a  good  old- 
lief  that  it  is  “  a  simple  note  of  hand,”  and  the  speech;  while  for  the  vast  populations  of  In-  on  this  occasion,  is  Italy.  Froin  Como,  on  the  time  Methodist  only  to  say  “Amen,  praise  tho 
poor  credulous  negro,  feeling  perfectly  secure  diu,  who  are  speaking  English  with  more  or  far-famod,  lovely  lake  of  that  name,  our  corro-  Lord,”  for  the  iiolde  indorsement  of  this  fellow- 
behind  the  “homestead  exemption,”  knows  less  facility,  the  Government  has  wisely  adopt-  spondent,  Mr.  David  Peyi-ot,  tells  us  of  his  two  worker  and  liLs  present  mission,  printed  in  The 
nothing  better,  or  worse  rather,  until  suddenly-  ed  the  French  decimal  system  as  the  only  one  little  Sunday-schools,  the  one  at  Como  and  the  Evangelist  of  a  re<‘ent  date. 

awakened  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  sense  of  at  all  common  to  the  civilized  world,  and  as  other  at  Cuemo,  where  the  children  arc  great  ly  in-  It  was  in  1854  that  I  became  a(‘quainto<l  with 
the  dread  reality.  Let  me  give  a  cojiy  of  this  the  only  way  out  of  the  confusion  tliat  pro-  tercstcii  in  committing  to  memory  Scripture  voi-scs,  Mardiros.  While  I  was  in  tho  city  of  Tocat  study- 
note  as  legalized  liy  the  General  Assembly  of  vailed  among  native  weights  and  measures.  Mr.  Peyrot  explaining  and  answering  their  nurner-  ing  the  Armenian,  ho  was  there  also,  studying  the- 
the  State  of  Alabama,  with  a  true  incident  or  The  State  railways  of  India  have  a  gauge  of  ous  questions.  He  gives  tliem  as  a  treat  a  (3iiist-  ology  under  instruction  from  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Lonnop. 
two  as  to  the  uukIus  operaudi :  one  meter,  wliieh  seems  to  be  about  the  right  mas  tree,  and  a  Summer  fete  in  Ihc  op<>n  air.  None  of  the  young  men  engaged  with  him  in  study 

— — — -  . . . .  compromise  between  the  broad  and  narrow  r<,v-.  Giovani  Romano,  who  has  recently  sue.  higher  than  he  on  the  score  of  character  and 

. . . .  guuces  of  roads- a  yard  being  not  the  liest  .ceded  Pastor  G.  Lonmi  in  Rio  Marina,  is  an  efli-  assiduity,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  subseiiiiontca- 


two  as  to  the  modus  operaudi , 


$90.00.  - ,  Ala.,May  Ist,  lH8;i.  '  „  ,  ,  .  .  .  ..u  1  .. 

o.iorbeforothe:KicinyofMay,A.  D.i8Ki.wei.romt8et.,  Kuugcs  of  road.s-a  yard  being  not  the  best 
pay  Joiin  Jones,  or  order.  Ninety  Dollars,  for  value  re-  width  fora  commercial  road,  and  too  wide  for 
cel  ved,  and  as  part  of  the  consideration  hereof,  wo  hereby  ,,  ^  m  •  1.  ^  •  i-i- 

waive  all  and  every  right  which  we  may  have  under  the  the  lllOSt  efficient  mountain  Climbing,  as  in- 


one  meter,  wliieh  seems  to  be  about  the  right  mas  tree,  and  a  Summer  fete  in  Ihc  op<>n  air.  None  of  the  young  men  engaged  with  him  in  study 

compromise  between  the  broad  and  narrow  Rev.  Giovani  Romano,  wlio  has  recently  sue.  ®t‘’‘>il  higher  than  he  on  the  score  of  eharattter  and 
gu'iges  of  roads-a  yard  being  not  the  liest  cceded  Pastor  G.  Longo  in  Rio  Marina,  is  an  clti-  and  I  <loubt  whether  the  subsetiuont  ca- 

width  for  a  commercial  road,  and  too  wide  for  cient  Sunday-school  worker,  wlio  has  thoronglily  exceeded  liis  in  the  measure  of  usiv 

the  most  efficient  mountain  climbing,  as  in-  (.(inceivcd  ttie  idea  of  the  American  Sunday-school.  I'dnn®®- 


wbr^wHorow^ror  ma^“^  ow.f,  exJnud  fr^m  ®tance  the  iiurrow  gauge  roads  of  the  Hima-  and  forme.l  ids  own  on  the  same  plan.  His  Sun-  incident  has  Hxo*l  this  good  brother  in 

levy  and  sale  under  legal  process.  It  being  the  true  Intent  layas.  The  Unit  of  Weigllt  in  India  is  the  s'fT,  day-school  is  composed  of  ten  classes,  whose  '"y  forever.  Ho  was  suddenly  ta- 

IVroVerr^we'now  own .Tr 'limy  exact  equivalent  of  the  kilogram.  These  teachers  meet  weekly  for  a  preparatory  service,  ken  ill,  and  for  a  time  liis  life  w^s  nearly  despaired 

ment  In  full  of  the  principal  and  interestof  this  note.  peoples  are  beaming  the  usc  of  the  intemation-  After  giving  us  a  detailed  aceount  of  the  manner  "‘®hmg  to  ascertain  his  feelings  in  view  of 

weights  and  measures,  and  to  the  utter  con-  in  which  he  conducts  his  Sunday-school,  Mr.  Ro-  I'resence  of  death,  and  not  willing  that  any- 
.loHN  SMITH,  I  Brrrsv  •  colwf.i.l,  [Heal.i  fusion  of  tlieir  superstitious  beliefs,  the  hea-  mano  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “  tlie  Sunday-  ®kould  hear  me  try  to  speak  his  language,  I 

thoh.  smith. _ _  vens  do  not  fall  and  crush  them  for  departing  seliool  is  l,he  most  efileient  mc-ans  of  sj)reading  tlie  ^tole  into  ids  apartment  alone  one  Sabbath  aftor- 

A  merchant  having  foreelo.sed  his  mortgage  from  the  customs  of  their  fathers.  Gospel.”  His  church  is  composed  of  ninety  com-  I'oon,  and  said  to  him  “Baron  Mardiros,  you  are 

on  the  “crop  ”  of  a  freedman,  taking  from  him  We  “should  abandon  the  Anglo-Saxon  me-  municant-s,  and  he  has  a  day  school  of  KiO  children,  very  sick  ,  where  is  your  hope?  His  reply  wn-s 
five  bales  of  cotton  and  seventy-five  bushels  of  trology,”  because  of  the  inextricable  confusion  nearly  all  from  Roman  Catholic  families,  who  pre-  m  ‘*"*y  two  words:  “Mecaine  Heesoos,  Meeaine 
corn,  finds  a  balance  yet  due  him  of  ninety  dol-  tliat  exists  in  it,  and  because  it  has  never  gain-  b'r  to  send  th<‘m  there  rather  than  to  the  tMiur(;h  Heesoos  —“Only  Jesus,  Only  Jesus.” 
lars.  This  the  negro  promi.ses  to  pay  when  his  ed,  and  has  no  iirospect  of  gaining,  a  foothold  schools.  Hiuce  his  recovery,  ^d  now  for  nearly  tliirty 
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A  merchant  having  foreelo.sed  his  mortgage 
on  the  “crop  ”  of  a  freedman,  taking  from  him 


Since  ids  recovery,  and  now  for  nearly  tliirty 


has  come  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome  within  “That  more  truth  should  be  looked  for  to 
the  last  forty  years.  Gavazzi’s  forte  is  in  an  Lreak  forth  out  of  the  W  ord  of  God  I  have 
inimitable  w-ay  of  making  you  see  the  absurdi-  been  on  the  lookout,  and  reganl  as  groundless 
ties  of  the  Papacy  and  the  priesthood,  and  the  I**®  expressed  fears  of  the  enemies  of  higher  or 
inconsistencies  of  the  Roman  Githolic  Church,  lower  criticism.  “  To  be  as  good  a.«  our  fathers 
This  is  not  the  highest  work.  Raggiante,  vt-ho  ought  to  be  better.” 


in  some  respects  is  the  most  eloquent  Italian 
convert  that  I  have  ever  heard,  sacrifices  much 


But  as  to  brother  Kanouse’s  plan,  I  suggest 
1.  Our  kind  of  folks  (Presbyterian)  are  not 


to  style  and  oratory.  Both  often  appeal  to  clannish  after  this  method.  There  is  a  style  of 
ix>litical  biases.  But  neither  Ilaggiante  nor  Continental  mind  that  takes  natuially  to  the 
Gavazzi  (I  give  them  as  representative  men),  community  system.  And  you  will  find  com- 
it  seems  to  me,  have  tlie  deep  spirituality  of  Panics  of  tliem  in  all  the  older  States  very  dif- 
the  late  De  Sanctis,  or  the  simple,  struightfor-  Icrent  in  their  organization  from  the  common 
ward  way  of  presenting  the  Gospel  of  Chri.st  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  colony,  riie.se 
that  is  to  be  found  among  many  of  the  more  colonies  of  Moravians,  «!tc.,  have  been  success- 


ehant ;  “I  know  you  will  do  whatever  is  and  some  of  them  three  different  things  liy  one  increased  to  thirty-.six  scholars, 
right.”  So  he  waits  patiently,  in  the  mean-  name;  and  it  takes  a  year  ami  a  half  in  the  Mr.  Luquet  of  S[>ezia,  an  earnest  Christian  work¬ 
time  aeipiainting  himself  with  all  the  old  school  life  of  every  child  educated  to  obtain  an  er  who  labors  among  the  enqiloyi's  on  railroads 
negro’s  whims  and  fancies,  among  others  that  aiiproximate  knowledge  of  its  clumsy  details,  and  otiicr  [mblic  works,  and  military  fortifications, 
he  is  very  fond  of  fishing;  and  being  a  good  Who,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  desires  to  jicr-  writes  that  since  the  ix^ginning  of  tlie  year  be  lias 
fisher  of  men  himself,  starts  out  one  fine  petuate  sucli  an  appalling  waste  of  ehildlife  distributed  in  Spezia  and  its  environs  4919  tracts 
Sjiring  morning  when  tlie  dogwood  trees  are  and  energy?  Lieut.  Totten’s  argument,  if  it  and  leaflets  among  workmen,  soldiers,  and  sailoi-s. 
in  full  lilossom,  with  two  boon  companions,  proves  anything,  seems  tons  to  resemble  the  These  little  Gospel  messengers  are  seattered  wher- 
mounted  and  eiiuiiiped  with  “waive  note.”  muskets  formerly  sold  to  the  South  Sea  island-  ever  the  Italian  longue  Is  s(ioken  in  Sardinia,  Sie- 
flshing  tackle,  and  a  flask  of  whiskey,  for  the  ers,  the  value  of  wliicli  w-as  estimated  by  their  ily,  and  even  Corsiiia. 

river  a  few-  miles  distant,  calling  en  route,  os-  recoil,  that  being  considered  the  best  which  Rev.  Ferdinand  Reali  returns  thanks  for  some 
tensibly  for  breakfast,  at  the  humble  cjibin  of  by  its  disidiarge  fairly  [irostiated  the  ow  ner,  impies  of  tlie  little  pajier  “Amieo  dei  Franciulli.” 
his  debtor.  Tho  old  negro,  feeling  himself  The  metric  sy.stem  makes  use  of  tw-elve  words.  His  litlle  Sunday-setiool  is  idanted  amid  supersti- 
highly  honored  by  such  unexpected  guests,  one-third  of  which  are  aln-ady  familiar  to  our  tion  and  unlielief,  hut  he  hopes  it  will  grow  in 


to  benefit  them  by  tho  Ijlcssing  of  God  u|)on  him, 
none  who  have  known  him  in  tho  past  and  in  his 
own  land,  or  who  listen  to  Ids  earnest  and  eloijuent 
ajiiieals  now  in  this  land,  need  entei-tain  any  doubt. 

.4s  to  Arabkir  itself.  It  is  a  city  of  110  small  im- 
liortance,  but  a  sliort  distance  west  of  the  Eu- 
[ihrates,  with  a  large  and  varied  commerce  with 
ncigidioring  cities,  and  as  a  strategic  point  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  peoples  in  and  about  it,  not 
inferior  to  Marsovan,  Tocat,  Sivas,  Khaqioot,  and 
otiicr  well  know-n  cities.  An  evangelical  church  in 
tliat  city,  witti  a  man  of  Mardiros’ ability  and  ex- 
lierience  as  its  jiastor,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  w  ide 
and  blessed  inlluenee.  Its  usefulness,  however. 


teaching  and  in  a  clear  conception  of  the  true  progress  in  theology,  dogmatic  or  practical.  “  crops  ”  are  gathered  the  following  year,  re-  among  other  peoples.  It  employs  seventy-four  Signor  Paulo  (’alvino,  from  Biasca,  Gunton  de  y‘‘ii'®-  o"  griai  work  01  lius  ucvomi  >roiner  nas  . 

mission  of  Christianity,  was  head  and  shoul-  Ever  since  I  first  read  old  Pastor  Itobinson’s  fusing  to  give  his  note,  fearing  some  trick  may  words  to  name  its  multiiilex  denominations;  Gbeno,  giv(>s  a  brief  account  of  his  Sunduy-.sehool,  been  that  of  dcelunng  tho  unsearchable  riches  of  ; 

ders  above  every  Italian  that  I  know  of  who  charge  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Holland—  be  at  hand.  “All  right,”  says  the  wily  mer-  eighteen  of  those  words  serve  to  designate  two,  begun  last  Seiitember  with  nine,  wbicli  rapidly  “  Only  Jesus  to  his  eounti7men.  Of  bis  ability 


humble  converts  from  the  errors  of  Rome. 


But  I  do  not  recall  one  of  the  sort  recom- 


Then,  to  sum  up,  conversions  for  the  most  mended  by  brother  Kanouse,  which  has  sue- 
l>art,  although  there  are  exceptions,  have  taken  ceeded  with  a  Presbyterian  basis.  There  is 
place  in  Italy  amongst  the  lowly.  The  Evan-  too  much  free-thinking  to  submit  to  anything 


gelist  Mark  tells  us  that  it  w-as  “the  common  so  rigid  as  a  titlie  system, 
people  heard  Christ  gladly.”  And  so  it  would  2.  Nor  is  our  present  system  of  Church  de- 
seem  thus  far  in  Italy  since  it  has  been  velopmeut  so  defective  as  to  need  any  sucli 
“United  Italy.”  There  is  a  respect  for  Prot-  appendage.  If  we  w-ould  work  our  system  it 
estantism  amongst  the  liberal  unconverted  would  astonish  us.  Nay,  w-e  shall  l>e  astonisli- 
higher  and  educated  classes;  they  look  upon  ed  if  we  see  how  it  docs  work.  There  are  men, 
it  as  the  common  enemy  with  them  against  some  of  them  in  official  standing  in  our  Boards, 
the  high  pretences  of  the  Papauy;  but  they  who  seem  to  have  the  religious  dyspepsia.  If 
know-  nothing  of  Protestantism  as  pure  spirit-  any  church  is  prosiieriiig,  in  their  oiiinion  it 
ual  Christianity;  they  have  not  comprehended  is  not  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  want  a 
that  protesting  against  the  corruptions  and  wheel  from  the  Methodist,  and  a  lever  from 
usuri>ations  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  only  one  some  other  Church,  &c.  We  don’t  want  any- 
of  the  principles  of  true  Protestantism ;  but  thing  of  the  sort.  We  have  only  two  wants : 
they  are  yet  to  learn  that  in  addition  to  this,  (a)  The  grace  of  content ;  (b)  The  gift  of  the 
there  is  a  higher  ground  still,  viz :  the  positive  Holy  Ghost.  Our  Church  is  like  the  good  seed 
inner  revolution  whereby  man  is  “  a  new-  crea-  in  the  good  ground,  bringing  forth  some  thirty, 
ture  in  Christ  Jesus.”  some  sixty,  some  one  hundred  fold.  .4  good 

But  if  there  is  not  a  deep  spiritual  idea  way  to  get  rid  of  the  blues,  and  in  another 
amongst  Italian  Liberals  in  general— amongst  sense  become  blue,  is  to  read  the  Minutes  of 
the  great  majority  who  siqiiKirt  the  constitu-  the  General  Assembly  for  a  term  of  years.  I 
tional  monarchy— there  is  deep  seated  an  idea  have  the  bound  volumes  since  1844,  the  year 
that  education  amongst  the  masses  is  to  rid  my  name  was  first  enrolled.  Compare,  or  con- 
the  country  of  clerical  domination.  While  true  trast,  the  Minutes  of  that  yearwitli  the  Minutes 
Christians  of  America,  England,  Italy,  and  of  18H4.  This  has  all  been  accomplished  w-ith- 
elsewhere  cannot  adopt  such  a  Ldief,  they  can  out  any  “Twelve  Men”  projects.  Men  come 
make  use  of  it  in  forwarding  the  highest  inter-  and  go.  .4  farmer,  lawyer,  mechanic,  preacher 
eets  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  here.  It  is  for  gets  liis  own  consent  and  his  wife’s  and  he 
that  reason  that  all  missionary  efforts  in  Italy  moves.  The  whole  land  is  before  him.  He 
have  in  view  the  formation  of  schools,  w-here  may  find,  when  lie  .settles,  a  church,  or  not.  If 
Christ  shall  be  prominently  taught ;  the  .send-  he  is  tiie  right  sort  of  a  man,  he  will  improve 
ing  forth  of  colixjrteurs  and  Bible- readers ;  and  the  siwit,  and  be  the  better  for  it  himself, 
the  formation  of  cercoli  (club.s,  or  circles),  like  About  the  time  he  reaches  his  new  home,  some- 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  for  bcxly  will  move  away  from  it.  No,  brother 
mutual  improvement  and  edification.  To  this  Kanouse,  don’t  enter  into  any  such  mercenary 
end  the  Waldensian  churches,  the  Free  arrangement  as  a  tithing  colony.  Peojde  will 
Church  of  Italy,  the  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  move.  If  you  bind  them  not  to,  they  will  go 
other  missionary  organizations,  have  orgauiz-  sooner. 


. •  ",7;: — V'”  ,  . . . . woiK.  >7. .Cl  ...  .a....-  the  brotherly  kindness  of  urging  those  of  our  land 

lemlcr  earing  to  insult  his  majesty  by  refus-  measures  of  the  I  renoh  me  ric  sy.stem,  and  in  jy  Miss  Bauch  heca.ne  i.nliued  with  pecuniary  means,  to 

mg.  At  length  tljey  reach  the  a, .pointed  ren-  the  hands  of  an  apt  in.structor Jiecome  a  very  the  Sunday-s.-hool  spirit,  and  herself  started  a  ^ 

dezvous,  a  fire  13  kindled  to  cook  the  fish,  and  complete  instrument  for  teaching  this  system  Sunday-school  there  which  grew-  and  Hourishcl,  .unt  ihovrise  and  h..iid”nnd 

everything  put  in  readiness  for  a  day  of  rare  objectively.  This  was  the  point  urged  in  my  a, „i  which  she  uliandoned  with  great  regret  when  and  receivers  Klorifv  God  together 

sport.  By  this  time  his  victim  is  “  half  seas  former  communication,  to  show  why  the  peo-  obliged  to  remove  from  Schonwalde.  Carry  ing  ^  ^  Benjamin  Parsons 

over,”  and  the  fisherman  propo.ses  to  while  pie  of  the  United  States  ought  to  experience  the  Sunday-school  spirit  with  her  to  her  new  resi-  wmaiiam.  n.  Y.,  July  14, 1884. 


dezvous.  a  fire  is  kindled  to  cook  the  fish,  and  complete  instrument  for  teaching  this  system  Sunday-school  there  which  grew  and  llourishcl, 
everything  put  in  readiness  for  a  day  of  rare  objectively.  This  was  the  point  urged  in  my  and  which  she  uliandoned  with  great  regret  when 
sport.  By  this  time  his  victim  is  “half  seas  former  communication,  to  show  why  the  peo-  obliged  to  remove  from  Schonwalde.  Carrying 
over,”  and  the  fisherman  propo.ses  to  while  pie  of  the  United  States  ought  to  experience  the  Sunday-school  spirit  with  her  to  her  new  resi- 
away  the  time  in  teaching  him  to  count  and  little  difiiculty  in  using  metric  weights  and  donee,  she  immediately  engaged  in  Sunday-sehool 
write  while  waiting  for  the  fish— just  the  thing  measures  of  capacity.  In  citing  this  illustra-  work  there,  and  took  a  class  of  boys  in  the  Sun- 
he  has  wished  to  know  all  these  years;  and  tion,  I  made  no  mistake;  but  your  correspond-  day-.school  at  Festenburg,  which  has  only-  been  in 
now  sundry  slips  of  paper  are  drawn  from  his  ent  was  so  anxious  to  say  “  mistake,”  that  he  existence  since  1878.  Not  content  with  this,  Miss 
jKicket,  and  the  “waive  note”  among  them,  lap.sed  into  an  uniiardotiable  confusion  of  ideas.  Bauch  became  much  concerned  for  the  older  boys, 
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any  church  is  prosiieriiig,  in  their  oiiinion  it  he  has  wished  to  know  all  these  years;  and  tion,  I  made  no  mistake;  but  your  correspond-  day-.school  at  Festenburg,  which  has  only- been  in  v  t  t  f  h*  .  -  ‘ 

is  not  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  want  a  now  sundry  slips  of  paper  are  drawn  from  his  ent  was  so  anxious  to  say  “  mistake,”  that  he  existeneo  since  1878.  Not  content  with  this,  Miss  nmipson  hit  the  secret  of  his  power  iif 

wheel  from  the  Methodist,  and  a  lever  from  i>ocket,  and  the  “waive  note”  among  them,  lap.sed  into  an  unpardonable  confusion  of  ideas.  Bauch  became  much  concerned  for  the  older  boys,  P’**^*^^  speaking  when  he  told  an  inquirer  “A< 

some  other  Church,  &c.  We  don’t  want  any-  and  while  writing  and  spelling  c-a-t,  d-o-g,  I  .said  nof/.iiK/ about  the  difficulties  experienced  who  felt  tl.at  they  had  outgrown  the  Sunday-  ®«L<'ol  the  one  thing  I  could  not  do  was  t<Y 

thing  of  the  sort.  We  have  only  two  wants :  etc.,  in  some  mysterious  manner  his  name  has  by  the  ignorant,  unschooled,  impracticable  school,  and  consequently  had  no  religious  instn.c-  spi’nk-  It  cost  me  unspeakable  effort  to  brin(|^ 

(a)  The  grace  of  content;  (b)  The  gift  of  the  become  responsible  one  day  after  sight  for  Frenchman  of  ninety  y<*ars  ago.  That  expert-  tion.  Sl.e  accordingly  invited  tl.em  to  meet  her  myself  to  attempt  it,  and  I  was  invariably  mor  ■ 

Holy  Ghost.  Our  Church  is  like  the  good  seed  ninety  dollars,  with  his  two  horses  and  all  his  eiiee  was  exceptional  ami  unparalleled,  and  i,,  a  hall  on  Sunday  evening,  from  six  to  eight  tifled  by  my  failures.  At  length,  having  fel 

in  the  good  ground,  bringing  forth  some  thirty,  household  effects  as  endorsers.  They  then  go  remains  so  to  this  day.  It  has  no  lessons  for  o’clock.  Some  tliirty  or  forty  attend,  their  ages  called  to  tho  ministry,  I  souglit  to  forget  rnj 

some  sixty,  some  one  hundred  fold.  .4  good  by,  and  after  tlie  same  manner  inveigle  his  the  people  of  these  United  States.  The  oppo-  ranging  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years.  Miss  Bauch  self  as  far  as  possible,  and  banishing  a 

w-ay  to  get  rid  of  the  blues,  and  in  another  wife  info  making  “her  mark.”  “Aunt  Betsy,  sition  of  an  ignorant  jiopulaco  to  such  a  re-  reads  a  passage  of  Scripture  ami  explain.s  it  to  thoughts  of  oiatory,  to  give  myself  absolute! 


mg  Ills  signature  as  witness.  >v  ny,  jonii,  li  ,..1,  wr,..  ^very  way  tries  to  interest  them,  in  order  to  en-  earnest  nature.  Intent  on  nothing  but  to  car 

says  his  brother,  “  can  you  not  write  better  article  of  food.  W  hen  it  nas  been  torced  down  courage  them  to  save  tludr  (“arnings,  she  has  ob-  the  truth  he  was  filled  with  to  the  hearts  of  t 
than  that?  Let  me  try.”  The  deed  is  done —  their  unw-illing  throats,  they  are  apt  to  expert-  tain<*d  bank  books  for  them,  in  which  their  earn-  hearers  in  the  most  direct  and  simple  wd 
all  the  law-  requires.  It  is  gotten  up  apparent-  ence  a  revolution  of  feeling,  and  are  ready  to  ingj,  are  registered  and  deposited  in  the  bank.  His  language  was  choice  and  idiomatic,  Has 
ly  in  a  legal  manner,  and  the  oc  us  rests  with  “cry  for  it.”  Thus  are  they  helped  to  avoid  the  evil  influences  words  in  predominance,  but  not  pedanticii 


ly  in  a  legal  manner,  and  the  oc  us  rests  with  “cry  for  it.”  Thus  are  they  helped  to  avoid  the  evil  influences  words  in  predominance,  but  not  pedunticii 

the  negro.  The  day  following  he  is  astounded  Integrity  of  the  Metric  System,  surrounding  them,  and  to  become  upright,  Chris- 

by  the  usual  notification,  and  a  few  days  later  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  when  he  multi-  tian  men.  ylrpeLraiingVat^  hisTerTprese'iljeTnl 

his  entire  possessions  are  swept  from  him  by  pHes  the  diameter  of  a  circle  by  the  usual  From  Bohemia,  a  country  where  only  a  few  years  j^g  a  peculiar  charm  of  attraction.  If  a  col 

his  ruthless  persecutor.  number,  3.1416,  he  is  multiplying  a  definite  ago  the  Sunday-school  was  considereil  “a  foreign  Gon  of  his  discoursfs  be  published,  as  i 

This  individual  is  considered  a  man,  he  is  length;  therefore,  the  product  repre.sents  a  plant  which  could  never  take  root  in  Bohemian  quite  likely  there  will  be,  they  will  not  show 
I  labelled  such  by  the  society  wherein  he  moves,  definite  length,  the  of  the  circumfer-  soil,”  we  hear  now  of  flourishing  Sunday-schools  power  of  the  man  anymore  than  the  prii 

yet  there  nev-er  w-as  a  more  glaring  libel  on  ence.  In  like  manner  the  meUr  is  a  computed  grouped  into  Sunday-school  ITnions,  and  holding  speeches  of  Wendtdl  Phillips  his  po# 

I  humanity.  Honored  simply  for  the  gold  he  length,  which  applied  to  a  certain  curve  meas-  regular  meetings  as  In  this  country.  A  cordial  the ^reader*^'  tiiR  that 

j  possesses,  stamped  or  labelled  as  it  is  ljone.stly  ures  that  very  i-urve,  but  certainly  does  not  letter  from  Pastor  K.  Molnar  of  Kstly,  Bohemia,  to  be  granted  to  oraUirs  whose  prif 

I  by  authority,  yet  the  moment  he  touches  it,  it  thereby  become  a  part  of  it.  exhibits  a  truly  evangelical  spirit.  “  It  ever  causes  yvorks  commonly  require  a  lively  imagim# 

I  becomes  deliased  coin,  a  libel  on  the  pure,  re-  Your  corresiKindent  belongs  to  a  class  of  ob-  joy  to  our  hearts,”  he  exclaims,  “to  see  the  article  to  reinforce  tradition  in  order  to  justify  f 
fining  process  which  created  it.  jectors  to  the  meter  as  derived  from  the  ter-  of  the  Crefid  •  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints,’  authors’ fame. — Springfield  Republican.  * 
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Sandajr,  Auk.  3.  188*. 

DAVIDS  REPKNTANCE. 

The  Lesson  :  Psalm  li.  1-19. 

1.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God.  acc(>rdlng  to  thy  loving 
kindness :  according  unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mer¬ 
cies  blot  out  my  transgressions. 

2.  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  InUjulty,  and  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin. 

3.  For  I  acknowledge  my  transgressions :  and  my  sin  Is 
ever  before  me. 

4.  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this 
evil  In  thy  sight :  that  thou  mlgbtest  be  Justified  when  thou 
speakest,  and  be  clear  when  thou  Judges!. 

5.  Behold,  I  was  sbaiien  In  iniquity;  and  In  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me. 

6.  Behold,  thou  deslreth  truth  In  the  inward  parts ;  and 
in  the  hidden  part  thou  shall  make  me  to  know  wisdom. 

7.  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean :  wash  me, 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 

8.  Make  me  to  hear  Joy  and  gladness;  that  the  bones 
which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice. 

9.  Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot  out  all  mine  In¬ 
iquities. 

10.  Create  In  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God ;  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me. 

11.  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence ;  and  take  not  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me. 

12.  Restore  unto  me  the  Joy  of  thy  salvation ;  and  uphold 
me  with  thy  free  Spirit. 

13.  Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy  ways;  and  sinners 
shall  be  converted  unto  thee. 

14.  Deliver  me  from  blood-gulltlness,  O  God,  thou  God  of 
my  salvation :  and  my  tongue  shall  sing  aloud  of  thy  right¬ 
eousness. 

15.  O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lifts ;  and  my  mouth  shall  shew 
forth  thy  praise. 

16.  For  thou  deslrest  not  sacrifice;  else  would  1  give  It: 
thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-ollerlng. 

17.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart.  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise. 

18.  Do  good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion :  build  thou 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

19.  Then  shalt  thou  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  right¬ 
eousness,  with  bumt-olferlng  and  whole  burnt-offering: 
then  shall  they  offer  bullocks  upon  thine  after. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  KlTTfiEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “  Mu  mi  is  ever  hefore  me.”— 
Psa.  li.  3. 

This  most  wonderful  Psalm,  the  honest  cry 
to  God  of  a  iienitent  soul  three  thousand  j'ears 
ago,  is  very  rich  in  practical  truths  for  your 
scholars,  and  yet  there  is  one  condition  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  successful  teaching  of  this  lesson. 
It  is  a  iiersonal  experience  like  that  of  David, 
not  in  his  sin,  but  in  his  sense  of  guiltiness  and 
his  absolute  deiiendence  uixin  the  mercy  of 
God  for  pardon  and  peace.  It  is  a  simple  im¬ 
possibility  for  one  to  give  to  a  class  any  con- 
c*eption  of  the  profound  meaning  of  this  P.salm, 
unless  he  has  felt  himself  conviction  of  sin,  and 
has  realized  his  heljiless  and  lost  condition  as 
a  sinner  under  the  wrath  of  a  just  and  holy 
God.  And  I  wish  here  to  enter  my  protest 
against  that  species  of  argument  which  seeks 
to  persuade  sinners  to  lie  reconciled  to  God, 
but  at  the  same  time  makes  conviction  of  sin  a 
matter  of  no  account,  and  declares  “Now 
some  persons  have  great  anguish  because  of 
their  sins,  but  this  is  not  at  all  necessary.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  with 
or  without  conviction  of  sin,  for  the  promise  is 
to  faith  and  not  to  anguish  of  mind.”  This  is 
the  modern  short  road  to  salvation,  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  old-fashioned  way,  even  though  it  has 
its  clouds  and  tears,  for  it  is  the  Bible  way, 
and  those  who  reach  the  Redeemer  by  this 
path,  kuoir  ichom  they  believe  when  they  have 
come  into  the  light.  It  is  true  that  the  promise 
is  to  faith,  but  it  is  the  faith  of  a  guilty  lost 
sinner  clinging  to  the  Cro.ss  as  the  only  refuge ; 
it  is  a  faith  in  Christ  as  the  One  whose  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  therefore  to  be  an 
intelligent  faith  there  must  be  a  consciousness 
of  guilt  and  of  the  need  of  cleansing,  which 
will  drive  the  guilty,  needy  soul  to  the  foun¬ 
tain  for  the  cleansing  waters.  Let  us  be  very 
careful  not  to  mark  out  any  new  way  to  the 
Lamb  of  God,  for  He  came  to  save  i)oor,  (lying 
sinners,  and  only  when  the  law  reveals  the 
knowledge  of  sin,  will  the  sinner  run  to  Christ 
as  an  almighty  Saviour.  Only  when  we  are 
weary  and  heavy-laden  will  we  long  for  rest 
through  the  atoning  sacrifice.  The  road  to 
Calvary  jmsses  by  Sinai  every  time.  They  who 
stand  triumphantly  on  the  Rock  of  Ages  have 
been  lifted  up  out  of  “an  horrible  pit,”  for 
^iSavid’s  exjierience  was  not  exeei>tional.  This 
Psalm  is  a  suflicient  answer  to  the  argument  of 
infidelity  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
drawn  from  the  sins  of  David,  “a  man  after 
God’s  own  heart.”  You  will  notice 

1.  That  David  is  si>oken  of  as  a  man  after 
God’s  own  heart  only  in  his  oCfieial  character 
as  King  of  Israel. 

2.  That  in  judging  of  character  we  mu.st  al- 
w'ays  consider  the  morality  of  the  times  in 
which  the  one  to  be  judged  lived. 

3.  That  it  is  a  strong  proof  in  suiiport  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  that  it 
faithfully  discloses  the  sins  of  its  holiest  men  : 
for  if  man  had  written  the  life  of  David,  as  one 
of  the  great  heroes  of  the  story,  he  would  have 
told  only  the  good  concerning  him,  and  con¬ 
cealed  or  excused  the  evil.  But  in  the  Bible 
there  is  no  covering  up  the  moral  failings  of  its 
most  sainted  characters,  nor  is  there  one  word 
written  in  approval  or  in  palliation  of  their 
sins. 

4.  The  sin  of  David  was  twofold— it  was  both 
adultery  and  murder ;  but  if  he  sinned  griev¬ 
ously,  was  he  not  punished  severely  V  His  own 
and  cherished  son  rebidled  against  his  author¬ 
ity;  he  was  eomi>elled  to  flee  from  Jerusalem, 
leaving  his  crown  and  the  ark  of  the  Lord ;  his 
{tassionately  loved  child  died  in  spite  of  his 
prayers  and  tears,  and  this  afiliction  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  direct  punishment  for  his  sins. 

5.  If  he  was  a  great  sinner,  he  was  truly  and 
deeply  penitent  for  it.  If  he  was  the  chief  of 
sinners,  he  was  the  chief  of  inmitents.  Where 
in  all  history  will  you  find  such  agonizing  ex¬ 
pressions  of  guilt  and  such  pleading  cries  for 
mercy,  as  in  this  Psalm  V  Let  him  that  is 
without  sin  cast  the  stone  of  heartless  con¬ 
demnation  at  this  convulsed,  iienibmt  king  as 
he  bows  to  the  very  earth  in  sorrow,  and  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  “sliaiHui  in  inupiity,”  and 
as  needing  the  purging  with  hyssop  before  be 
can  be  clean.  There  has  been  but  One  spot¬ 
less  character  in  this  world,  Jesus  (’hrist,  and 
all  beside  Him  are  sinners,  and  fill  have  hojie 
only  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

6.  The  guilt  of  sin  can  only  be  estimated  by 
the  light  against  which  the  sin  is  committed, 
and  so  we  may  be  more  guilty  than  was  David  : 
for  though  our  sins  in  themselves  may  be  less 
heinous,  yet  because  our  light  is  clear*'r,  our 
guilt  is  greater  in  the  sight  of  God. 

W'ithout  taking  up  the  study  of  this  P.salm 
verse  by  verse,  let  me  call  your  atUmtion  to 
some  of  its  more  striking  features : 

1.  David’s  plea  is  only  for  mercy  (ver.sc  1). 
He  does  not  lay  any  claim  to  God's  favor,  nor 
does  he  offer  any  excuse  as  palliating  his  guilt. 
And  as  sinners  our  onlj'  hoiie  is  in  the  mercy 
of  God.  We  are  justly  condemned,  our  pun¬ 
ishment  is  deserved,  and  we  have  no  righteous¬ 
ness  to  offer  as  any  merit  in  God's  sight.  The 
publican’s  prayer  must  be  ours— “  God  be  mer¬ 
ciful  to  me,  a  sinner.” 

2.  David’s  sin  was  a  sin  ayahist  Gml  (verse  4i. 
'True,  he  had  injured  his  fellow-man,  but  this 
injury  was  only  the  consequence  of  his  viola¬ 
tion  of  God’s  law.  If  atheism  were  true,  if 
there  were  no  God  and  no  hereafter,  all  moral 
distinctions  would  fade  away,  and  self-interest 
would  draw  the  line  between  right  and  wrong. 
But  God  is.  His  law,  written  on  human  hearts 
and  on  Sinai’s  tables,  is  the  divine  and  univer¬ 
sal  moral  standard,  and  sin  is  the  transgression 
of  His  law;  and  the  guilt  of  sin  can  only  be 
known  as  we  view  it  ia  its  relations  to  God’s 
holiness,  justice,  and  omniiiotence.  Thus 
viewed,  there  can  be  no  such  fact  as  a  small 
or  insignificant  sin,  for  to  disobey  God  is  re- 
liellion  against  His  government,  and  the  awful 
sentence  “  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,'’ 
gives  to  us  a  glimiise  of  the  terrible  nature  of 
all  sin,  as  judged  by  God. 


3.  As  regards  his  sins,  David  prays  for  two 

blessings  from  a  merciful  God :  j 

First,  that  God  would  hide  His  face  from  , 
them  and  blot  out  the  record  of  them  (verse  9.  \ 
Read  Jer.  xvi.  17).  | 

Second,  that  he  himself  may  be  made  clean  | 
(verse  7).  “  Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  i 
be  clean ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  I 
snow”  (read  Levit.  xiv.  4,  6,  49;  Num.  xix.  18; 
Heb.  ix.  19). 

On  the  first  petition  notice  that  it  is  of  com¬ 
parative  little  importance  whether  our  fellow- 
men  know  of  our  sins,  and  how  they  regard 
them;  but  the  solemn  fact  is  that  God  knows 
them,  and  remembers  against  us.  There  is 
nothing  hidden  from  His  sight.  How,  then, 
could  David  dare  to  hope  that  God  would 
hide  His  face  from  his  sins,  and  blot  out  his 
transgression?  Ans.— His  confidence  was  in 
the  richness  of  God’s  mercy,  and  that  mercy 
in  Jesus  Christ  is  so  vast  in  its  grace  that  we 
have  the  distinct  promise  that  God  in  answer 
to  the  penitent,  believing  cry,  will  cast  our 
sins  behind  His  back  ;  that  is.  He  will  not  see 
them  nor  remember  them.  If  you  do  an  injury 
to  a  fellow-man  he  may  forgive,  but  he  cannot 
forget ;  but  God,  because  His  mercy  is  infinite, 
can  forget  our  sins,  so  that  there  is  no  remem¬ 
brance  of  them  in  His  mind. 

On  the  second  iietition  notice  the  desire  of 
David  to  be  morally  clean.  Once  he  had  loved 
sin,  but  now  he  hates  it,  and  his  eyes  are  open 
to  see  the  depravity  of  his  nature,  and  he  longs 
for  righteousness,  for  liberty  from  the  bondage 
of  sin,  for  the  washing  out  of  all  the  stains  of 
sin.  When  a  sinner  comes  back  from  the  far 
country,  and  with  true  penitence  seeks  the 
forgiveness  of  God,  there  is  always  this  long¬ 
ing  after  righteousness,  to  be  cleansed  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  old  life  of  the  flesh,  and 
to  be  holy  as  God  is  holy.  And  the  promise 
of  infinite  grace  is  to  do  this  very  thing,  to 
make  scarlet  sins  as  white  as  snow,  and  crim¬ 
son  sins  as  wool  (Isa.  i.  18).  “  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  HisSon  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  ” 
(1  John  i.  71.  “If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness  ”  (1 
John  i.  9). 

4.  David  wants  a  new  heart,  not  only  to  be 
cleansed  from  sin,  but  he  appeals  to  the  cre¬ 
ative  power  of  God,  that  there  may  be  a  new 
moral  creation  in  his  soul  (verse  Kit.  Regen¬ 
eration  is  more  than  a  cleansing  process,  more 
than  a  repairing  of  the  moral  nature.  It  is  a 
new  creation,  so  that  a  converted  man  is  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  words  “a  right 
sjurit  ”  may  be  better  rendered  “  a  steadfast 
spirit,”  that  is,  a  siurit  “firmly  grounded  in 
God’s  grace.”  There  are  many  Christians 
vt'ho  are  fearle.s3  and  confident  as  they  go  from 
their  closets  out  into  the  world,  but  they  lack 
steadfastness,  and  so  they  are  overcome  by 
temptation.  This  was  the  trouble  with  Simon 
Peter,  and  it  is  the  most  common  defect  in  the 
lives  of  jtrofessing  believers  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  37, 
cxii.  7,  xxiv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxiv.  7 ;  Ezek.  xi.  19,  xxxvi. 
2(>). 

5.  David,  (conscious  of  tin'  terrible  nature  of 
his  sin,  is  alarmed  lest  God  may  cast  him  off 
and  take  away  from  him  His  Holy  Siiirit  (verse 
11).  “The  petition  exiuesses  the  fear  of  the 
man  who  has  his  eyes  open  to  the  depth  and 
inniuity  of  sin,  lest  at  any  moment  he  should 
be  left  without  the  succor  of  that  DivineSiurit, 
who  was  the  only  .source  in  him  of  every  good 
thought,  of  every  earnest  desire,  of  every  con¬ 
stant  resolution.  It  is  the  cry  of  one  who 
knows  as  he  never  knew'  before,  the  weakness 
of  his  own  nature  and  the  strength  of  tempta¬ 
tion  and  the  need  of  divine  help,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  nothing  seems  .so  dreadful  as  that 
God  should  withdraw  His  Spirit  ”  (Isa.  Ixiii. 
11;  Jer.  vii.  15;  2  Kings  xiii.  23,  xvii.  20,  xxiv. 
20). 

6.  David  prays  for  a  restoration  of  the  joy 
of  God’s  salvation,  and  for  a  spirit  of  willing 
service  (verse  12).  He  had  not  found  any  joy 
in  the  ways  of  sin,  and  no  one  ever  found  Jiny 
joy  there.  The  devil  always  makes  great  prom¬ 
ises,  but  he  has  never  kept  one  of  them.  The 
jiaths  that  lead  to  death  have  a  garlanded  en¬ 
trance,  and  many  a  child  of  God  is  tempb'd  to 
walk  in  them.  But  two  facts  are  always  true: 
1st,  the  Christian  who  listens  to  the  temi>ter 
loses  the  joy  of  the  Lord;  and  2d,  he  finds  no 
joy  to  take  its  place,  but  only  “.sorrow  and 
vexation  of  spirit.”  The  prodigal  in  the  “  far 
country  ”  did  not  find  any  satisfying  pleasure, 
and  at  last  he  began  to  long  for  his  father’s 
table,  where  there  was  .satisfying  food  and 
plenty  of  it.  So  the  Christian  can  never  find 
solid  hapi>iness  in  worldliness  and  sin,  and  the 
time  comes  at  la.st  when  he  longs  for  the  spir¬ 
itual  jileusures  of  the  days  of  his  communion 
with  God  ;  and  he  turns  his  back  ujion  Egypt, 
and  seeks  the  oM  and  blessed  fellowship,  and 
the  divine  satisfying  peace.  The  words  “  free 
spirit  ”  are  literally  translated  willing  siiirit. 
David  had  found  that  sin  not  only  had  not 
given  him  joy,  but  it  had  brought  him  into 
legal  bondage ;  and  he  longs  for  the  freedom 
of  his  former  life,  for  the  joyous  willingne.ss  of 
his  obedience  to  God’s  laws  (Lsaiah  xxxii.  8; 
Psalm  liv.  8).  Y'ou  will  notice,  therefore,  that 
David  lost  everything  and  gained  nothing  by 
his  sins,  and  this  is  true  of  every  one  of  God’s 
children  when  they  .stray  away  from  the  Lad. 
“  The  only  way  to  enjoy  religion  is  to  <lo  that 
which  is  right;  the  only  way  to  secure  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  God  is  to  obey  His  commands ;  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  have  comforting  evidence 
that  we  are  His  childn'ti,  is  by  doing  that 
which  shall  be  pleasing  to  Him  (1  John  ii.  29, 
iii.  7,  10).  The  path  of  sin  is  a  dark  path,  and 
in  that  path  neither  hope  nor  comfort  can  be 
found. 

7.  And  now  David  covenants  to  work  for 
God,  and  to  do  .•atei-es.'ifiil  work  if  he  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  answers  to  his  iirayer.  The  emphatic 
word  in  verse  13th  is  the  little  word  "then.” 
With  a  new  and  a  clean  heart,  with  the  smile 
of  God’s  favor  over  him,  and  the  joy  of  God’s 
salvation  filling  his  soul,  then  David  woubl  be 
ready  to  teach  others  of  tin*  ways  of  the  Lord, 
and  sinners  would  believe  his  words,  and  seek 
divine  converting  grace.  A  mournful  Chris¬ 
tian  has  no  power  ovt'r  a  wicked  world.  When 
our  words  and  acts  for  Christ  are  the  expre.s- 
sion  of  our  bondage  to  the  law,  no  soul  is  ever 
converted  liy  our  lalxirs,  how*'ver  sincere  and 
earnest.  It  Is  the  joyful  Christian  who  labors 
from  love,  and  whose  every  word  and  act  are 
perfumed  with  the  Chrlst-fellowshii),  who  not 
only  sows  but  reaps.  As  plants  grow  and 
bloom  in  the  warm  sunlight,  .so  sinners  are 
converted  in  the  atmosphere  of  sjiiritual  love 
and  joyous  liberty. 

8.  We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 

of  the  terrible  wages  of  sin  in  the  fact  that 
after  all  these  petitions  of  David,  we  have  a 
glimi»se  of  the  deep-seated  anguish  of  his  heart 
in  the  prayer  for  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of 
the  blood  of  the  man  he  had  murdered  (verse 
14).  “  Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness,  O 

(Jod,  Thou  God  of  my  salvation;  and  my 
tongue  shall  sing  aloud  of  Thy  righteousness.” 
The  conscience*  of  David  was  stilt  burdened 
with  this  bloody  deed,  and  he  could  not  shake 
it  off. 

9.  We  see  from  the  prayer  in  verse  15,  “O 
Lord,  oiHin  Thou  my  tips :  and  my  mouth  shall 
show  forth  Thy  praise,”  that  only  as  God  oix'iis 
our  lips  by  His  anointing  touch,  and  fills  our 
mouth  with  .songs  of  praise,  can  our  words  be 
mighty  to  reveal  the  glory  of  God  (Isa.  1.4; 
Ezek.  iii.  27;  Amos.  iv.  13;  Psa.  xlii.  9,  xlix.  5, 


Ixxi.  15).  We  ought  never  to  speak  for  Christ 
without  first  sending  up  the  prayer  “O  Lord, 
open  Thou  my  lips.”  If  in  all  our  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  home  and  social  and  busine.ss  life, 
our  lips  had  this  divine  anointing,  what  a 
blessing  we  should  be  to  others.  There  would 
be  no  hasty,  no  angry,  no  fretful  or  unkind 
words,  but  all  our  words  would  be  like  a  heav¬ 
enly  benediction. 

My  article  is  already  sufficiently  long,  and 
so  I  close  here,  urging  the  teachers  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  the  scholars  these  practical 
truths,  and  many  others  which  a  careful  study 
of  this  Psalm  will  suggest  to  your  thought. 

Matthew  Henry  says,  in  his  exposition  on 
these  verses,  “  Though  God  may  suffer  His 
people  to  fall  into  sin  and  to  lie  a  great  while  in 
it,  yet  He  will  by  some  means  or  other  recover 
them  to  reiientance,  bring  them  to  Himself 
and  to  their  right  mind  again.  Those  that 
truly  repent  of  their  sins  will  not  be  ashamed 
to  own  their  repentance ;  but  having  lost  the 
honor  of  innocents,  will  rather  covet  the  honor 
of  penitents.  The  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at 
in  teaching  transgressors,  is  their  conversion 
to  God ;  that  is  a  happy  point  gained,  and  hap¬ 
py  they  that  are  in.strumental  to  contribute  to¬ 
wards  it.” 

Mr.  Siiurgeon  says ;  “  None  but  a  child  of 
God  cares  for  the  eye  of  God,  but  where  there 
is  grace  in  the  soul  it  reflects  a  fearful  guilt 
upon  every  evil  act,  when  we  remember  that 
the  God  whom  we  offend  was  present  when  the 
trespass  was  committed.  God’s  voice  speak¬ 
ing  peace  is  the  sweetest  music  an  eiir  can 
hear.” 

WEEPING  FOB  THE  THBESHOLB. 

A  FACT. 

••  What  aileth  thee,  little  maiden, 

In  a  lone  and  shaded  place, 

Groaning  and  weeping,  and  wailing  y  ” — 

She  had  fallen  on  her  face ! 

Only  a  child  !  such  sorrow 
Was  grievous  and  hard  to  see  : 

“  Lift  uj)  tliy  bright  head,  daughter; 

Tell  us  what  aileth  thee.” 

“  The  home  of  my  mot  her’s  mother, 

Away  to  tin*  sunrise  fair, 

Wiu're  all  of  us  lived  togetlit'r — 

O  I  cannot,  cannot  ttcar 

“  Tiiat  strangi'rs  should  own  and  changt?  it; 

And  they  will-  -they  will  tear  away 
The  walls  and  the  worn  old  threshohl  — 

1  heard  so  this  vt'iy  day  ! 

*■  And  tin*  thought  of  that  deep-worn  threshold, 
Which,  ever  since  she  was  born. 

My  dear  dead  mother  j)ass(*d  over — 

’Tis  that  that  has  mad(*  me  mourn  1 

For  on  it  we  all  kept  stej)j)ing ; 

’Twas  tln*re  that  our  baby  crept. 

Going  out  to  the  Summer  kitchen — 

O  I  want  that  d<*ar  thn'shold  kept ! 

*•  How  plainly  I  st'em  to  see  it. 

Worn  hollow  and  smooth  and  white ; 

And  1  seem  to  be  s<*eing  them  move  it, 

.And  I  cannot  licar  tin*  sight ! 

*•  O  might  /  have  and  keep  it — 

That  threshold  of  grandma's  door 
For  tin*  sake  of  the  feet  that  wore  it. 

Whose  echo  will  sound  no  more !  ” 


The  Observer’s  letter  (by  Dr.  G.  AY.  Blaikie) 
fr«m  Belfast : 

But  the  most  memorable  thing  as  yet  in  all 
our  Council,  has  been  the  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  on  Sunday  afternoon.  This  took 
place  in  St.  Enoch’s  Church,  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  Belfast,  holding  about  3000.  The 
area  of  the  church,  holding  1200  or  1300,  was 
fully  occuiiied  by  the  communicants,  embracing 
many  minist»*rs  and  elders  of  the  .Council,  and 
a  large  body  of  members  in  full  communion 
from  the  congr<*gations  of  Belfast.  The  gal¬ 
leries  and  aisles  were  all  crowd'd,  every  space 
being  occupied.  Dr.  Cairns  pr«*sided,  and  gave 
the  address  before  communion,  and  Principal 
Brown  at  the  close.  Viirious  minist<*rs,  includ¬ 
ing  Dr.  Moore  of  the  Southern  American  Church, 
couducti'd  the  devotions.  All  was  excellent, 
yet  the  profound  and  peculiar  impression  of 
tht*  service  ilid  not  arise  from  tin*  character  of 
the  exerci.st's ;  it  arose  from  the  intense  emo¬ 
tion  i>roduct*d  by  the  thoughts  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  spiritual  fellowship  that  was  then  going  on. 
Such  ii  sight  had  never  been  witnessed  in  Bel- 
fjist.  Christian  brethrt*n  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  were  till  holding  fellowship,  as  poor 
sinners,  with  tin*  oin*  gn*at  Saviour,  through 
His  own  symbols  of  breml  and  wine,  and  hold¬ 
ing  fellowship  in  tlnit  very  act  with  each  other. 
Those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  partake,  felt  its 
near  to  heaven  as  they  probably  ever  did  on 
any  occasion  of  their  life  ;  and  the  conviction 
wiis  oftt'ii  expresst'd  that  if  the  Council  had  led 
to  nothing  mor<*  than  that  communion  service, 
it  would  have  been  well  worth  the  holding. 

Tin*  Christian  Intelligencer  ; 

.\  Tiuei.y  Protest.— G.  B.  Hotchkiss,  surgeon 
to  Bay.ird's  cavalry  during  the  war,  aft«*r  giv¬ 
ing  unquestioiiiible  proof  to  the  readers  of 
The  Evanoelist  that  we  had  cavalry  during 
the  first  years  of  the  war  able  not  only  to  cope 
with  Confederate  ciivalry  far  outnumbering 
them,  but  able  iilso  to  arrest  the  march  of 
armies,  then  proceeds  to  say  :  “  I  write  this  be¬ 
cause  boastful  rebels,  who  to-day  will  vote 
noin*  but  a  r»*bel  leadt*r  to  Congress,  arc  actu¬ 
ally  making  our  history  by  perpetual  repeti¬ 
tion  of  false  as.sertiou.s,  which  not  dt'iiied,  will 
be  accepted  iis  true  hi.story  ;  and  a  part  of  it  is 
generally  believed  now.  The  papers  give  it 
currency  all  the  tinn*.  I  call  upon  my  com¬ 
rades  to  spc'ak  out  and  crush  it  out  with  sim¬ 
ple  truth,  poured  in  on  all  sides.  They  will  be 
heard,  but  ‘  silence  giv(*s  cons<*nt.’  ”  \Ve  hold 
up  both  hands  in  siqiport  of  this  prot»*st.  We 
have  read  nearly  every  history  of  the  late  war 
published  during  tlic  past  six  or  eight  yt*ars, 
and  have  been  bi*coming  more  and  more  offend¬ 
ed  with  the  deference  extendt'd  to  reb(*l  re¬ 
ports— tin*  reports  of  C.  n federate  oflicers. 
Such  reports  are  no  more  worthy  of  credit 
than  t  host*  of  our  own  Union  oflicers  and  men, 
ami  to  accept  them  in  prefer»*nce  to  those  of 
our  own  loyal  men,  is  in  our  I'Stimation,  an 
outrage.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  men  who 
fought  to  presi'i've  the  Idiion  and  to  destroy 
•slave-holding,  are  as  W(*ll  (jualitieil— both  intel¬ 
lectually  ami  morally— to  supply  the  facts  of 
the  conflict,  as  those  who  fought  lo  destroy  the 
Union  in  order  to  prolong  the  crime  of  Slavery. 

The  Freeman's  .Journal  and  Catholic  Regis¬ 
ter  : 

Then*  an*  very  few  people  who  having  made 
mixed  marriage.s,  would  like  to  see  their  chil¬ 
dren  do  the  same.  By  some  noii-Catholic.s, 
mixed  marriages  are  regarded  as  desirable 
movements  toward  tlnit  union  of  all  religions 
of  which  s<8me  idle  optimists  talk  and  write. 
But  inb'lligent  Protestants  have  almost  its  great 
a  dislike  to  them  as  well-instruct**d  Catholics. 
Mixed  niiirriages  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  happy,  since  a  really  happy  mar¬ 
riage  implies  sympathy  bt*twee'n  the  parties 
and  mutual  confidence.  In  a  marriage  between 
a  Catholic  and  a  non-Catholic,  entire  sympathy 
is  very  rare,  and  entire  confidence  almost  as 
rare.  It  often  hajtpens  that  the  man,  “liberal” 
as  he  may  be,  will  look  with  distrust  on  the  con¬ 
fessional.  Not  that  h»*  has  any  of  the  vulgar 
prejudices  against  it,  but  that  he  does  not  s(*t* 
the  use  of  it ;  and  he  says,  as  other  “  liberal  ” 
husbands  havt*  said,  “If  you  must  conft*ss,  why 
not  conf<»ss  to  me?  ”  The  Catholic  practices  of 
the  wife  lire  biirriei-»  between  her  and  her  hus- 
baml.  He  may  tolerate  them,  he  may  respect 
them,  seeing  their  good  intluenccw  on  her  lift*, 
but  In*  cannot  be  in  sympathy  with  the  motive 
that  prompts  her  to  them.  He  looks  on  the 


Blessed  Sacrament  (rapturously  adored  by  her) ! 
wiih  materialistic  eyes.  What  could  be  a  great-  i 
er  bar  between  them  than  this  ? 

The  Christian  Union  : 

The  Park  Commissioners  have  transferrt'd 
the  music  in  Central  Park  from  Saturday  to 
Sunday  afternoon.  They  Inive  done  this  of 
their  owq  motion,  not,  as  alleged  by  some  local  | 
papers,  on  any  petition  or  request ;  and  they 
have  given  no  opportunity  for  those  who  jire 
Opposed  to  the  change,  to  be  heard.  This  is 
correctly  <*laimed  by  the  New  York  “Staats- 
Zeilung  ”  as  a  “  concession  to  the  German  idea 
of  Sunday  observance.”  It  is  a  little  singular 
that  while  in  Germany  a  reaction  against  the 
German  idea  is  producing  ii  movement  toward 
Sunday  observance,  in  this  country  a  reaction 
against  Puritanism  should  produce  so  decided  a 
movement  away  from  it.  Sifinething  can  per¬ 
haps  be  said  in  behalf  of  permitting  music  in  the 
Central  Park  by  such  of  the  jieople  as  choose 
to  jirovide  it  for  themselves  ;  but  it  is  diflicult 
to  conceive  any  good  argument  in  favor  of 
spending  the  people’s  money  in  a  way  to  which 
so  considerable  a  proportion  of  the  people  are 
opposed.  Why  should  not  the  Park  Commis- 
sionei-s  provide  a  tent  and  cngiige  a  lecturer  to 
give  addresses  on  practical  morals  on  Stibbath 
afternoon— in  other  words,  to  preach?  Be¬ 
cause  the  consciences  of  part  of  the  people  are 
opposed  to  it ;  and  public  money  ought  not  to 
be  expended  for  the  instruction  of  the  people 
in  methods  opposed  to  the  consciences  of  a 
part  of  them.  Is  their  amusement  so  much 
more  saert'd  than  instruction  that  their  con¬ 
sciences  may  be  disregarded  for  the  one  and 
not  for  the  other?  Still  less  is  it  possible  to 
defend  action  which  deprives  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  their  music  on  Saturday 
iifternoon  in  order  to  give  it  to  another  propor¬ 
tion — whether  larger  or  smaller  reumins  to  be 
determined — on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  New 
York  “  Herald  ”  foretokens  whither  this  move¬ 
ment  tends:  “It  would  be  still  better  if  two 
concerts,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  could  be  giv¬ 
en  in  the  Park  on  that  day.  But  this  is  a  ben¬ 
efit  that  niaj’  come  in  due  season.  Music  once 
every  Sunday  in  Central  Park  will  doubtless 
lead  in  time  to  more  Suiuhiy  concerts  there,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  city.”  The  Sab¬ 
bath  Committee  have  presented  to  the  Park 
Commissioners  the  following  protest  agiiinst 
this  action  ; 

“  In  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  we  respectfully  remonstrate  against 
the  giving  of  concerts  of  music  in  the  Park  on 
Sunday  until  opportunity  be  offered  for  those 
to  be  heard  who  jire  opposed  to  such  a  cours<*, 
and  who  constitute  a  large  class  of  our  tax- 
paying  citizens.” 

We  recommend  to  the  Committee  to  start  a 
petition  reciting  that  by  the  “  early-closing 
movement  ”  a  largi*  proportion  of  workingmen 
and  womi'L  have  Saturday  afternoon  free;  that 
without  notice  or  ojiportunity  for  discussion, 
they  suddenly  find  themselves  deprived  of  their 
Saturday  afternoon  music,  and  they  therefore 
request  that  it  be  rwlstablished.  A  petition 
for  always  has  tin*  advantage  over  a  petition 
against.  We  submit,  too,  to  the  N<*w  Y’ork 
“  Staats-Zeitung  ’’  and  the  New  York  “  Herald  ” 
that  they  would  prove  themselves  much  more 
the  friend  of  the  workingman  if  they  wen*  to 
leave  Sunday  as  a  day  for  worshii)  and  n*st, 
and  put  forth  their  efforts  to  induce  the  Ijegis- 
lature  to  make  Saturday  after  twelve  o’clock  a 
half-holiday,  in  a  h*gal  sense,  for  at  least  the 
three  Summer  months.  The  world  would  lose 
nothing,  and  would  gain  much  by  a  universal 
and  legalized  early-closing  movenn'iit. 

The  Independent ; 

We  may  as  well  throw  the  platforms  over  as 
both  (equally  bad,  and  consider  the  candidati's 
which  the  two  parties  present.  And  yet  wo 
cannot  help  remembering,  that  even  if  the  c.an- 
didate  is  good,  it  is  the  Democratic  Piirty  which 
presents  him.  The  record  of  that  party  is  some¬ 
thing  that  stands  very  much  in  the  way  of  ac¬ 
cepting  its  candidate.  As  we  ask  ourselves. 
Can  it  be  that  the  Republican  Party  has  forgot¬ 
ten  its  record,  that  it  must  nominate  one  who 
does  not  repres(*nt  what  have  been  its  princi¬ 
ples?  so  we  ask.  Is  it  possible,  that  in  nominat¬ 
ing  the  man  who  best  r<*pn*8ents  administra¬ 
tive  and  Civil  Service  reform,  notwithstanding 
Butler’s  contempt  of  the  idea  and  of  the  New 
York  Governor  wln>  d«*fends  it,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  changc'd  its  princiides,  utterly  chas¬ 
tened  and  n*gen<*rated  by  long  d<*teat  ?  It  is 
hard  to  believe  it. 

The  Independent  Republicans  will  doubtless 
hold  a  convention  very  speedily  t<>  consider 
what  th«*y  ought  to  do.  We  have  been  pro¬ 
moters  of  tlo'ir  movement,  and  await  their  ac¬ 
tion  with  no  little  interest.  Wo  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  that  they  will  put  up  a  third  tickt't,  as 
they  would  have  done  with  almost  any  other 
Democratic  candidate.  Before  this  Independ¬ 
ent  Convention  meets,  any  possible  reason  or 
evidence  which  would  make  it  inexpedient  to 
accept  Mr.  Cleveland,  will  doubtless  be  develop¬ 
ed.  Until  that  convention  meets,  wt*  cannot 
advise  Republicans  to  accept  the  Democratic 
nominations.  They  must  not  swallow  D(*moc- 
racy.  They  must  not  take  the  D»*mocratic 
candidate  on  the  Democratic  platform.  If  they 
vote  for  Grover  Cleveland,  it  must  be  not  as 
new  converts  to  Democracy,  but  as  a  body  of 
Republicans,  Republicans  still,  though  battling 
a  single  one  of  their  piirty’s  nominations.  They 
are  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  confounded 
with  the  party  of  colossal  tjnd  uninterrupted 
blunders.  If,  for  once,  they  take  one  of  that 
party’s  candidates,  it  is  not  because  they  trust 
the  party.  They  are  outsiders,  and  intend  to 
remain  .so.  We  do  not,  then,  now  accept  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  nomination,  nor  do  we  now  sidvise 
our  reailers  hastily  to  accept  it.  Let  them  take 
the  time  nec(*.s.sary  to  think  about  it,  and  w'ait 
a  week  or  two  until  the  Independent  Republi¬ 
cans  shall  have  opportunity  to  organize  them- 
selve.s  and  express  their  opinion.  Then,  if  they 
will  support  Mr.  Cleveland,  it  will  not  be  as 
D<*mocrats,  but  as  an  organized  R<*publican 
body. 

The  Christian  at  Work  ; 

A  dentist  in  this  city  charged  the  J’residcnt 
of  Venezuela  §7000  for  services  the  other  day. 
This  is  the  biggest  dental  bill  we  ever  heard 
of,  though  possibly  it  has  been  exceed«*d.  His 
Excellency  refused  to  pay,  and  suit  wiis 
broujzht.  This  dentist,  by  the  way,  is  a  rare 
man  in  the  [irofession.  There  is  no  (juestion 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  operators  in 
the  city — then*  is  nothing  about  a  man's  jaw 
that  he  (*annot  do,  except  to  stop  its  ceaselfss 
wagging.  But  he  has  no  conscionce  Jis  to 
charges.  His  bill  to  Dr.  Hepworth  was  §2.’>00, 
which  the  Doctor  refused  to  pay,  and  didn’t 
pay.  A  country  clergyman  went  to  the  same 
dentist  for  a  little  operation,  which  was  per¬ 
formed.  .A  bill  being  called  for,  the  doctor  jne- 
sented  his  charge  of  §.500.  The  country  cler¬ 
gyman  demurred.  “  Well.”  said  the  dentist, 
“  I  iliscount  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  clergy  ;  pay 
me  §250.”  “Too  much,”  again  expostulated 
the  minister.  “How  much  will  you  pay?” 
asked  the  doctor.  The  clergyman  said  he 
would  draw  a  financial  warrant  for  §75 — not  a 
cent  mon*.  After  executing  a  war  dance  and 
declaring  he  never  would  receive  it,  finding  the 
minister  firm,  he  held  out  his  dajiper  little 
hand,  took  the  proffered  check,  smilingly  bid 
his  visitor  good-bye,  witli  a  polite  invitation  to 
“  call  again.”  The  daily  pross  ought  to  take 
up  this  subject  and  define,  if  it  can,  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  high  rates  f»>r  good  workmanship 
and  downright  imposition. 

The  Churchman  : 

The  phenomenon  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  work, 
which  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  thing  by  it¬ 
self,  at  his  fiftieth  liirthday  attracts  attention 
by  its  exceptional  size  and  character,  and  .some 
of  the  English  clergy  have  felt  called  upon  to 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  Spurgeon  over  the  fact. 
This  is  all  well  enough,  unless  it  goes  too  far. 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  both  in  his  Calvinism  and  in  his 
denial  of  baptism  to  children,  autagf)nizes  the 
Church  system,  and  does  his  work  after  a 
f.'ishion  which  is  rather  jMjpular  than  perma¬ 
nent.  He  reaches  a  certain  class  of  people,  and 
organizf'S  them  under  the  lead  of  a  certain  be¬ 
lief.  and  Its  far  as  his  work  goes,  it  may  be 
called  good  ;  but  the  people  he  brings  together 
do  not  care  to  advance  much  in  the^religious 


life,  and  he  takes  them  only  a  little  way.  This 
should  be  remembered  when  his  vast  congre-  ! 
gations  are  considered.  He  furnishes  religious  j 
entertainment  to  a  class  of  people  who  crave 
just  that  sort  i>f  thing,  and  so  they  rally 
around  him.  Compare  the  work  of  Mr.  Spur-  ! 
geon  with  that  which  the  Church  of  England  I 
has  done  among  the  laboring-men  in  the  large  | 
towns,  or  in  East  London,  anil  one  can  see  the  j 
difference  in  the  same  social  class  between  the 
influence  of  a  magnetic  leader  and  the  inttu-  1 
ences  of  sound  Christian  instruction  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  higher  elements  of  the  Christian  life. 
This  is  the  fair  test  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  work, 
the  test  also  that  reduces  its  proportions. 

Our  impression  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
work  of  few  Christian  ministers  would  so  wel^ 
abide  the  scrutiny  our  contemporary  suggests" 

The  J  ewish  Messenger  : 

We  trust  that  the  popular  si*ries  of  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts  at  Central  Park  will  not  be 
discontinued,  because  a  number  of  Christian 
ministers  are  opposed  to  the  innovation.  We 
believe  these  gentlemen  to  be  sincere  in  their 
efforts,  and  we  sympathize  with  their  endeavors 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  a  quiet  restful  Sabbath 
for  New  York’s  citizens  :  but  they  make  a  seri¬ 
ous  error  in  their  present  movement.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  city  do  not  favor  an  interpretation 
of  Sunday  from  a  Puritan  or  Calvinistic  stand¬ 
point.  There  is  right  of  eminent  domain  in 
matters  spiritual  which  c;innot  be  denied.  These 
Sunday  concerts  afford  amusement  and  recrea¬ 
tion  to  fifty  thou.sand  people.  They  are  de¬ 
manded  by  the  community — on  a  day  most 
convenient  for  the  gri'at  body  of  the  working 
classes.  The  protest,  we  are  confident,  will  not  be 
entertained.  These  unmistakably  devout  pas¬ 
tors  can  only  legislate  for  their  own  flock — at 
least  for  such  as  remain  in  town  during  the 
Summer. 

“IN  A  very  weak  CONMTION,  SINKING  FllO.M 
NEUVOrS  PllOSTKATION." 

A  patient  in  Mississippi  gives  this  account  of  a 
“  marvellous  change”  wrought  in  her  condition  : 

“  Last  Decenilier  I  reoeiveii  your  Conijmunil  Oxy¬ 
gen.  I  tra.i  in  a  very  weak  condition,  sinking  from 
nervous  prostration.  I  coninienciHl  its  use  iinntedi- 
ately,  leaving  off  everything  else.  And  what  a  mar¬ 
vellous  change  it  wrought  in  a  few  weeks  !  So  rapidly 
did  I  improve  that  neighbors  and  friends  who  had 
been  familiar  with  iny  complaints  lor  several  years 
are  still  full  of  wonder  at  mg  recovery. 

Our  "Treatise  on  Compound  Ojrygcn,"  containing  a 
history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of  this 
remarkalile  curative  agent,  and  a  largo  record  of 
surprising  cures  in  t’onsumption.  Catarrh,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Bronchitis.  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of 
chronic  diseases,  will  be  .sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila. 


Beware  of  Scrofula  \ 

Scrufula  is  probably  more  general  than  any 
other  disease.  It  is  insidious  in  character, 
and  manifests  Itself  in  running  sores,  pustular 
eruiUions,  boils,  swellings,  enlarged  Joints, 
iibscesses,  sore  eyes,  etc.  Hood's  Sarstpiirilla 
expels  all  trace  of  scrofuhi  from  the  blood, 
leaving  it  pure,  enriched,  and  healMiy. 

“I  was  severely  afllicted  with  scrofula,  | 

and  for  over  a  year  had  two  running  sores  j 

on  my  neck.  Took  five  bottles  of  Hood’s  I 

Sarsaparilla,  and  consider  myself  cured.” 

C.  E.  Lovejoy,  Lowell,  Mass.  j 

C.  A.  Arnold,  Arnold,  Me.,  had  scrofulous  ; 

sores  for  seven  years,  spring  and  fall.  Hood’s  j 

Sarsaparilla  cured  him.  ! 

Salt  Rheum  | 

AVllliam  Spies,  Elyria,  O.,  suffered  greatly 
from  erysipelas  and  salt  rheum,  caused  by 
handling  tobacco.  At  times  his  hands  would 
crack  open  and  bleed.  He  tried  v;ii  ions  prep¬ 
arations  without  aid  ;  finally  took  Hood’s  S.ar- 
saparilla,  and  now  says:  “  1  am  entirely  well.” 

“My  son  had  salt  rheum  on  his  hands  and 
on  the  calves  of  his  legs.  He  took  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  Is  entirely  cured.”  J.  B.  ; 

Stanton,  Mt.  Vemon,  Ohio.  1 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  *l ;  six  lor  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  Si  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.  . 

100  Doses  One  Dollar. 

THE  I  IN  A  lOOO! 

“lOIMIIIDBElOir 

RpHiitifuI  SoiiK  and  Chorus  by  T.  P.  Westendorf. 

Author  ol  '*  i'll  tuke  you  home  again  Kalhleeii.” 

EXQUISITE  WORDS  AND  MUSIC. 

**  I'o  love  and  he  loved  is  the  {greatest  pleasure  ' 
of  our  existenre.”— Smith. 

Sent  hy  mail  tu  any  address  postpaid,  on  receipt 

of  tUirty  cenl«* 

THE  NEW  MUSICAL  CURRICULUM.  j 

THE  I1>EAE  PIANO  I.NNTRVCTOBt. 

By  dr.  OKO.  F.  R(K)T. 

When  tbi.  mclhod  first  apprarrd.  It  waa 
IN  ADVANCE  oT  Itar  popular  nutloa  ron- 
crrnliiK  Slu.lral  In.lrurllon ;  M  llta  pro- 
amwlve  learbrra  It  baa  bom  the  .tandard 
from  tbo  start.  NOW  It  Is  arbnowlrdard. 
both  In  America  and  Europe,  as  the  BENT 
and  nONT  POPCEAR  PCANU  METilDU 
IN  EXINTENCE. 

The  KIrnientH  arc  DDUGDCCCIVC  In  Character  It 
The  Exercises  are  rnUOnCwOlfL  [n  Statenientsl 
The  pieces  are  PROUKEHNIVE  in  everything  1 1 1 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid  *3.00. 
Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

4'INVINNATI,  OHIO. 

^KA-SIDE  SANITARIL’M,  Asbury  Park,  N.  d. 

Now  open  for  Summer  gucstM.  Near  the  teach,  fine 
o**eBn  view,  first  clans  acconimtslatluns,  hot  and  cold  sea 
water  and  tdectric  baths  in  the  house.  Medical  attendance. 
Artesian  water  and  complete  sanitary  arrangements.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  .1.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 

4  TI  wanted  for  The  History  of  (fiirlstlanlty,  by 

r>rtl  I  iv  Abbott.  A  gran<l  Chance.  A  $4  book  at  the 
,>opular  price  of  $1.76.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
ters  mention  It  as  ono  of  the  lew  great  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  A  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


.  nv  ALL  ODDS 

FDEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  IM  THE  WORIO. 

tet  it  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Cffilcago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  It  Is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

Chicago  and  St.  Fanl  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Oosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Oreen 
Bay),  Wls.;  Wluona,  Owatonua,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rai>lds,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa ;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  among 
Its  800  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  DAY  COACHKS, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  ingenuity  can 
create;  Its  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  Its  PALACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

ITOIlTn-'WZSTERlT  DZlTIlTa  CAES, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short,  it  is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EQCl^ 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  AVORLD. 

All  ’jHiints  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  5,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
for  its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  oHlce,  write  to  the 

GENl  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

O/ilre,  IJO  livoadu'ay. 

I  SIXTY-SECOND  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 

I  Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JULY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,650,607  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  350,312  42 

Net  Surplus, .  1,342,655  04 

j  CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  $7,343,574  46 

I  - - 

j  SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
-YVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
;  FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 

j  HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

I  CaHh  in  Banks . $136,336  O* 

j  Bonds  and  MorlKages, being  first  Hen 

I  on  Real  Kslate . 1,130,!403  4* 

I  United  States  Storks  (market  value).,  il, 808,780  88 
Bank  a  nil  Knilroatl  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,933,167  90 

Stale  Bonds  (market  value) .  tlO.OOO  OO 

Loans  on  Storks,  payable  on  demand.  510,890  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  188* .  ll!i,031  lO 

Premiums  uneollerted  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  333,313  06 

Real  Kstate .  379,903  ** 

Total . $7,3*3,97*  *6 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

:  J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

OmCEH,  1  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  {  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts- 
Bulldings :  )  and  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

I  Reserve  fbr  reinsurance . $1,775,830  0( 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  *30,33*  O* 

Capital  paid  In  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,661,797  3S 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  188*....  $*,807,9*3  01 

This  Com|)any  conducte  lt«  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  P’und  Law.  The  two  Safety 

I  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000. 

1  DIRECTORS: 

I  GBO.  T.  HOPS,  President. 

!  11.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORK,  3d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  1.  HUSTED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL. 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

H.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED. 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORLIES, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELUNOTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HUBLBOT 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADIHH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINOHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL. 
JOHN  F.  SLATER, 
JOHN  H.  REED. 


a  m  m  a  B  m  Wunted  fornur  newbcKik  ItUKIEO 
J|l•li|yTV<'>TIKS  KKCUVKKKD.  liuried 
AAftlLlV  I  Nations  cxhume«l;  obliterated  history 

rewritten.  The  doings  of  PatriarchSy 
Prophets  an  I  Kinjjs  unfolded.  Great  disroveries.  Latest  re¬ 
searches.  Testimo  y  from  Pyramids.  Temples  and  Ruins* 

Plain  to  a  child  ;  absorbintftoall.  Richly  I lIuntrut^Kl*  New 
■laps.  Low  price.  Sells  wrai.dly*  Stibscrilters  dellfhteda 
BKADLHYs  GAKRETSON  &  CO..  66  N.  aXU  St.,  Phila..  Pa# 

AfiiEIWTK  WiAlVTED  for  the  LIVES  OF 

BLAINE  AND  LOGAN 

By  Ool.  Tso... W,  Ksox.  Outiwllii  all  other.  I O  to  1 .  Author¬ 
ized,  Authentic,  Impartial,  Complete,  the  Bftt  and  Chenjttni. 

600  page.  *  1 ,50.  Sell,  like  wildfire.  50  |ier  rent,  to  Agenh., 
and  Outfit  free.  8end  for  Circular.,  Extra  Term.,  etc.,  to 

UARTFURU  I'L'BLISIIINU  CU-  llsrtrord.  t'unn. 

PRATT  dt  CONK, 

RKAL  K8TATK  LOANS. 

.Abnolntely  Safe  Investments  in  fli-Ht  mortgage  notoe 
on  Improved  Real  Fzttate  in  ttio  rapidly  growing  city  if 
Minnoaiiolis,  at  rated  of  InteroBt  to  net  a  larger  Incomo  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  ITlnclpal  and  Heml-anniial  inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  in  New  York  exchange  without 
ex|s;nHR  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  applleatlon 
by  letter  or  in  person  at  either  ofili'e.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cunt,  notes  usually  on 
band. 

ELECTUH  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

10  Washington  Ave.,  South,  No.  55  Liberty  St.,  Room  60, 

Mlnneaiszlis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department, 
U.  C.  TOWJVSE.\D,  See.  Agency  Department. 

C.  II.  DUTCIIKR,  Aksc.  Brooklyn  Department.  P 

OEO.  II.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 

HAMjVfiR 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

MUTUAL  LIFE  I.ASIRAM'E  BlILDUIfi, 

Cor.  NASSAU  and  LIBEXTY  STS.,  NEW  YORK. 

Sih-y-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  ISM. 

(’a.sh  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  •  •  702,038  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 
NetHiirpIns, .  715,654  89 


Total  Assets, 


$2,559,299  16 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1.325,000) . $1,553,292 

Bunds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  Hen  on  ImproT- 
e<l  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  Now  York  and 

Brfsiklyn .  .  200,750  00 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,600  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office  .  32,292  61 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  418,125  00 

State  and  City  Bonds  .  15,230  00 

Bank  an<l  Trust  Comiiauy's  Stocks .  53,650  00 

Bailroad  SUzek.  .  14,100  00 

Balances  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  couise  oi  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uacellecled  Ctfice  PrenL'ums  .  .  109,606  91 

Accrued  interest .  10,752  0$ 

-  $2,569,299  U 

SE1TJAMZ27  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  Fxesilent. 
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I 


THB  WEW  TOBK  EVANOEIilBT.  THE  IRISH  METHODIST  CONFERENCE  AND  THE  FALL  OF  THE  OLD  WILLOW  TREE.  his  country  looked  as  he  rode  forth  to  battle. 

Wo.  150  WoMoa  Street,  THE  BELFAST  COUNCIL.  A  Midsummer  Meditation.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  War  he  was  the 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Room  29.  Among  the  happy  moral  uses  of  evil,  not  the  stockbridge,  July  17,  ih84.  servant  of  Kosciusko,  and  was  never  weary 

—  least  conspicuous  is  the  cordial,  almost  eager  He  is  cone’  The  king  of  trees  is  no  more'  of  talking  of  the  Polish  chief.  When  Lafayette 

UWRT  M.  FIKI.D,  Bdttor  and  Proprietor.  elosing  up  of  the  ranks  of  evangelical  believ-  The  patriarch  of  our  valley,  that  had  welcom- 

TKRMS:  $3  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Portage  Paid.  ers  of  every  name,  occasioned  and  effected  by  ed  successive  generations  under  his  shade; 

^ottnePoetofflceatNewTorias^^ndK^iussmaii  every  point  exposed  s^med  destined  to  on  forever,”  has  look  upon 

l▼*rt^•«menu  20  oentB  a  line— 12  lines  to  the  Inch.  and  unexposed  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  bowed  his  head  at  last  and  given  up  the  ghost.  ^  n  u  ■ 

a  ute  Pimt  p.«.,  30  cents  a  lino.  ^he  army  of  Wellington  in  Spain,  an  artillery  The  sad  news  came  to  us  on  Sunday  evening,  „  th^  nrctcn  f 

a  tia.  JSi«iatia  p«Re,  60  cents  a  line.  trained  and  fired  his  gun  with  fatal  ef-  ^nd  the  next  morning  I  went  to  look  upon  his  "  .  ^  1 


Wo.  150  Wosaon  Street. 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  29. 
■BWRT  M.  PIEIjD,  Kdttor  and  Proprietor. 
TSSM8 :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 


Ad^ertfaements  20  oeats  a  line— 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 


his  country  looked  as  he  rode  forth  to  battle. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  War  he  was  the 
body  servant  of  Kosciusko,  and  was  never  weary 
of  talking  of  the  Polish  chief.  When  Lafayette 
came  to  America  in  1824,  and  in  his  progress 


Kosciusko’s  hat ! 

How  fresh  were  all  these  scenes  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  and  until  that 


was  a  certain  majesty  in  this  fallen  greatness,  a  a 

1  L  «.nn  whon  hi.  f.„  '’l«®ter  ot  houses,  was  like  the  market-place 


Om  two  Plftk  PoRe,  30  cents  a  line.  m  oj.>aiu,  au  aiiiiariy  The  sad  neWS  Came  tO  US  On  ftunuay  evening,  .  J  r.  . 

o.  US.  JSiRbUs  Poge,  60  cents  a  line.  trained  and  fired  his  gun  with  fatal  ef-  ^nd  the  next  morning  I  went  to  look  upon  his  "pnp..,^L!  iJ  J  nasL^  !  THp  “ ^  f 

M.rriR,...nd  Death.,  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents,  ^  ^^^ain  group  of  soldiers.  His  face  once  more.  He  had  not  died  without  a  fh" UV  werl  tolLver  a^l  ov^^ 

•wr  tour  lines.  10  oents  a  line.  commanding  officer  commended  the  accuracy  struggle,  for  his  limbs  were  scattered,  as  if  Jhe  wai  were  told  o\er  and  o\er  by  the  Winter 

RB-Address  simply  W.w  York  Kvangeiut,  Box  8330,  ^f  the  shot,  but  added  “  Don’t  repeat  it;  they  torn  and  rent  by  the  tempest,  and  yet  there 
■•wYork.  Remit.  In  all  cases,  by  dbaft,  HONEY  OBOEB,  are  our  friends.”  In  times  gone  by  great  skill  -was  a  certain  majesty  in  this  fallen  greatness,  ,  <•  i  ’  ^  ree,  s  anding  in  a 

or  bmbtkbed  letteb.  has  been  shown  by  Christian  denominations  in  in  the  body  of  a  strong  man,  when  his  fea-  houses,  was  like  the  market-place 

.  •  -  training  and  firing  their  guns  upon  one  anoth-  tures  are  composed,  and  he  lies  calm  and  still, 

er,  but  they  are  now  finding  that  they  have  use  ^jth  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast.  In  its  shat-  Ji  i ^ 

for  all  their  skill  and  ammunition  in  other  di-  t^^ed  frame  were  tokens  of  the  brave  fight  it  ^ ,  f  ^  militia,  which  was  oi- 

had  kept  up  for  existence.  Decay  had  eaten  tl'f.  ^^es  a 
A  notable  illustration  of  this  was  given  in  jnto  mightv  heart,  and  yet  it  lived  on  while  L,? .,1^  ,?  f  sohliers  came  up  the  Yal- 
the  great  Presbyterian  Council,  of  which  our  things  round  it  died.  At  length  its  time  L,...  «!  m  the  general  training, 

■  '  —  correspondent  gives  sucli  a  gratifying  account  bad  come.  It  heard  the  summons  in  the  sound  ^  .u  ^  noontide  halt  as  nn- 

THURSDAY  TTTT  Y  24  18fU  on  another  page.  The  following  incident  came  ^f  a  storm  that  swept  through  the  valley:  ^  And  here 

_ •  ^  in  as  an  episode:  On  W^ednesday,  June  25th,  there  came  a  mighty  rushing  wind,  and  the  ^  f  ^  a  later* generation 

— -  the  Council  was  in  full  blast,  business  was  in  clouds  poured  down  hail,  till  its  head  looked  some  old  veteran  of  the  war, 

coBrTKHTB  OF  THIS  PAPER.  a^ears,  time  was  precious;  but  at  two  o’clock  nke  the  gray  and  grizzled  locks  of  an  old  man,  ^  shouldered  bis  oru.cb  ana  toia  how  neids  were  won.- 

L  The  Great  Preebyterian  Council.  On  Shelter  Island,  everything  promptly  and  most  cordially  gaie  ^vhen  with  a  crash,  as  of  a  whole  forest  break-  t>  *  :.  • 

Another  Great  NaUonai  Convenuon.  A  Western  opin-  way  to  receive  and  hear  the  deputation  from  it  came  to  the  ground.  Its  giant  limbs  it  is  many  years  since  the  last  survivor 

Ion.  Outrages  against  Chinese  Christians.  Another  the  Irish  Methodist  Conference,  then  sitting  in  had  fallen  on  either  side  and  lay  prone  uiion  ®f  Revolution  was  borne  to  his  honored 
Old  White  Church  in  western  New  York.  Belfast.  It  is  a  pleasant  thought  to  Presby-  fbe  earth,  to  battle  with  the  storm  no  more.  S^ave,  and  tales  of  the  War  could  no  more  be 

».  ooBBEspoNDENCE :  The  Battle  for  the  Truth  In  Italy,  terians  that  the  door  to  such  fraternal  inter-  \fter  a  few  days  in  which  groups  will  gather  those  who  had  been  actors  in  it.  But 

Twelve  Men  Labels  vej^es  Liteis.  Consideration  ot  ^^^^se  was  opened  by  themselves.  At  the  ^ound  it  mourninc  for  it  as  for  an  old  friend,  the  office  of  the  old  willow  was  not  ended.  In 

Mine  Objections  to  the  French  system  of  Metrics.  An  Council  in  the  ‘‘Citv  of  Brotherlv  Love  ”  an  1  T  ^1  -ii  wir  Thoovothnf  another  way  it  served  a  second  generation  as  it 

Account  of  the  Recent  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Sunday-  council  in  me  Ally  oi  cromeriy  ^ove,  an  the  work  of  removal  Will  begin.  The  axe  that  u.,j 

school  Association.  Mardiros  siraganian  and  Arsbkir.  address  of  Salutation  and  gratulation  to  the  never  touched  the  monarch  in  his  pride,  will  _  ,,,  .  i  *1  ’  u  *  i  ^  ? 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge.  Methodist  Ecumenical  Council,  then  soon  to  be  laid  upon  his  prostrate  form;  men  will  ^  ®  ^  t  le  hay  makers  as  they  came 

Weeping  for  uie  Threshold.  The  Religious  Press.  be  held  in  London,  was  most  cordially  voted,  jrather  up  his  “remains”  and  carry  them  field,  and  in  its  cooling  shadows 

4.  Editorials.  and  measures  taken  to  have  it  properly  pre-  away;  and  the  “  Big  Tree ’’’ to  which  we  looked  smoothed  the  wrin- 

5.  The  Judicial  Mind  In  Politics.  Ministers  and  Churches,  sented.  That  address  w’as  received  with  a  truly  up  ^yitb  such  reverence  will  be  only  a  memory  Kmd  brow  ol  care.  Ihe  weary  husbandman,  as 

«.  The  Alliance  and  Foreign  Missions.  The  Children  at'  Methodist  fervor  and  enthusiasm,  and  arrange-  and  a  tradition.  temples,  somehow  seemed  to  wipe 

Home.  ments  were  made  to  enter  into  communication  whoever  has  spent  a  Summer  in  this  Valley  lingered  there, 

7.  Farmer  s  Department.  The  Household.  Health  Para-  with  the  Presbyterian  Council,  that  there  might  of  Peace  among  the  Berkshire  Hills,  has  ob-  f"”  ,  'vhich  fanned  him  cooled  his 

graphs.  Scientific  and  Useful.  Foreign.  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  heartiness  with  which  served  the  beauty  of  the  willows  by  the  water-  “mod,  and  made  it  flow  more  traiKpiilly  in  his 

8.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business.  it  was  regarded.  And  now  at  tWO  o’clock  a  pniir<5P<j  Thpu  wprp  introdiiceil  more  than  a  '^ms. 

_ -L  —  deputation  of  eleven  representative  men  as-  vo"  "  1  hv  ”  Hither,  too.  lovers  came  in  the  moonlight, 


TUmja-n  A  V  TTTT  V  OA  lOtlA  Cfu  aiicmci  Iidgc.  iiiciuiKJWlllg  lliciucul,  ca,iiic 

THURSDAY,  JULY  24,  1884.  iu  episode:  On  Wednesday,  June  25th. 

- - - the  Council  was  in  full  blast,  business  was  in 

COBTTKNTS  OF  THIS  PAPER.  arrears,  time  was  precious ;  but  at  two  o’clock 

L  The  Great  Presbyterian  Council.  On  Shelter  Island,  everything  promptly  and  most  cordially  gaie 
Another  Great  National  Convention.  A  Western  opin-  way  to  receive  and  hear  the  deputation  from 
Ion.  Outrages  against  Chinese  Christians.  Another  the  Irish  Methodist  Conference,  then  sitting  in 
Old  White  Church  In  Western  New  York.  Belfast.  It  is  a  pleasant  thought  to  Presby- 

2.  OOBBESPONDENCE:  The  Battle  for  the  Truth  In  Italy,  terians  that  the  door  to  such  fraternal  inter- 

TwelveMen.  Labels  verses  Libels.  Consideration  ot  ^uurse  was  opened  by  themselves.  At  the 
some  Objections  to  the  French  system  of  Metrics.  An  „  ...  ,,  ,  t  ,, 

Account  ot  the  Recent  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Sunday-  Council  in  the  “City  of  Brotherly  Love,’  an 
school  Association.  Mardiros  Siraganian  and  Arsbkir.  address  Of  Salutation  and  gratulation  tO  the 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge.  Methodist  Ecumenical  Council,  then  soon  to 

Weeping  for  uie  Threshold.  The  Religious  Press.  be  held  in  London,  was  most  cordially  voted. 


“  Shouldered  his  crutch  and  told  how  Helds  were  won.” 

But  it  is  many  years  since  the  last  survivor 


7.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Health  Para-  with  the  Presby’terian  Council,  that  there  might  qJ  Peace  among  the  Berkshire  Hills,  has  ob- 

graphs.  Scientific  and  Useful.  Foreign.  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  heartiness  with  which  j  served  the  beauty  of  the  willows  by  the  water- 

8.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


it  was  regarded.  And  now  at  two  o’clock  a  courses.  They  were  introduced  more  than  a  '""V"' 
deputation  of  eleven  representative  men  as-  hundred  years  ago  by  one  of  the  early  settlers.  Hither  too,  lovers  came  in  the  moonlight, 
cended  the  platform.  They  were  received  with  ^,^0  planted  them  along  the  Housatoiiic  to  soft  rays  glanced  through  the 

loud  applause,  the  Council  rising  at  their  en-  keep  its  banks  from  being  washed  away  by  the  branches  overhead,  and  the  evening  wind  stir- 
trance.  Rev.  Dr.  Crook  of  Limerick,  vice-pres-  Spring  freshets.  The  little  sprigs  took  root,  tree-top,  whispered  words  answered 


HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 


Oiir  silpm-p  with  reirard  to  this  Institution  -  - ^  ^  — T  VV  . - T  .  . -  uaiiKS  iiuiii  ut-iiiy  wusiicu  u> 

uur  silence  witn  regara  to  tnus  insiiiuiion  France.  Rev.  Dr.  Crook  of  Limerick,  vice-pres-  Snrinty  freshets  The  little  siirics  took  root 
and  Its  present  troubles,  has  not  been  the  re-  iHent  of  the  Conference  rend  n  onnernbonnH  ®  .  ’ 

suit  of  indifference.  Some  of  the  secular  pa-  nrlbh  albSirtrpCshvte^^^^^  f"  now  the  river  is  ined  for  mdes  with  wil- 

ners  have  been  auick  to  iiass  iudtrment  on  the  ^  allusions  to  Presbyterian  fidelity  to  lows,  which  dip  their  long  silken  tassels  in  the 

truth,  Presbyteriau  actlvity  In  cvcry  braiicli  of  stream.  As  we  look  down  from  our  hill-top. 


red  in  the  tree-top,  whispered  words  answered 
to  the  whispering  leaves.  But  perhaps  the 
most  grateful  service  of  the  old  tree  was  to  the 
children,  among  whom  it  stood  as  a  kind  of 


case,  and  notify  their  readers  what  ought  to  be  Presbyterian  success  the  river  winds  here  and  there  in  the  bends  of  grandfather,  spreading  its  broad  arms  over 

I  •  V,  I  A-  in  the  Foreign  Mission  field,  and  Presbyterian  the  Ox-bow  If  at  any  point  the  line  is  broken  ^riccessive  generations.  A  winding  stair  round 

Such  d  fficulties  as  have  been  encountered  in  aaap,i  •  tneux-Dow.  11  at  any  poinr  inc  line  is  oroKci  ,  Hg  hu.re  trunk  led  un  into  the  bniiebs  wIipi  p 

the  College  the  last  six  months,  are  always  to  Headded. . the  opening  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  river,  which  Y.., 


men.  Headded: 

the  college  the  last  six  months,  are  always  to  As  we  have  watched  with  no  ordinary  solicitude  eleamrinThrsunserasTf 7t  wVre  of  silv^^^^  been  arranged  for  the  family  that 

be  deplored ;  they  cannot  fail  to  do  temporary  the  bold  and  defiant  attitude  of  the  skepticism  and  u  gniooth  surface  is  broken  now  and  then  ^be  other  side  of  the  road,  making  a 


injury.  But  our  readers  who  recall  the  recent  unbelief  of  our  time,  we  have  felt  devoutly  thank-  feiuoutu  sunaee  is  uioivei.  now  aim  turn 

difficulties  at  Dartmouth,  and  at  Union,  and  ful  in  wtnessing  the  growing  power  and  influence  by  a  boat  that  shoots  out  from  under  the  cov-  mother  and  maiden  children  and  irrand 

.  „  .  .  ...  .,  .  ...  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  ert  of  leaves,  vet  glides  so  softly  that  we  can  '•“‘L maiueii,  ciiiiartn  ami  graml- 

at  Princeton,  will  see  that  nothing  very  new  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  pre-ss.  We  re-  hardlv  hear  the  diu  of  the  oar  It  is  an  exoui-  <^bildren,  in  which  all  might  be  seated  as  if 

under  the  sun  has  happened  at  Hamilton,  joice  to  stand  side  by  side  with  you  amid  the  great  bardly  hear  the  dip  of  the  oar.  It  is  an  exqui-  ... 

Its  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  capa-  conflict  of  our  time,  bearing  our  testimony  with  landscape,  111  which  the  diooping  willows 
ble  Board  of  Trustees,  and  we  think  they  may  trembling  voice  for  the  same  Divine  Master  and  blend  with  the  gently  flowing  stream,  and  one 


“roosting  place”  large  enough  for  .sire  and 


joice  to  stand  side  by  side  with  you  amid  the  great 


-  —  -  -  — - — . .  .......  w.,  ij, in  which  the  drooninir  willows  ^bey  were  gathered  round  an  old-fashioned  . .  -  - -  * . "J 

Its  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  capa-  conflict  of  our  time,  bearing  our  testimony  with  sue  laiiustape,  111  w  iicii  iiit.  uiooi  iiig  wiiiows  England  firenlace  at  the  annual  thanks  however,  by  a  rare  freak  of  intelligence  (really  tended  the  services.  It  must  be  the  exist- 

ble  Board  of  Trustees,  and  we  think  they  may  trembling  voice  for  the  same  Divine  Master  and  blend  with  the  gently  flowing  stream,  and  one  1  h.  Garden),  some  one  who  un-  eiice  of  this  unity  in  the  truth  to  an  extent  not 

<•  .  .  1  .  ■  .  ..1  A  .1  .IX  sftniP  iinclia.nffin^  trutn.  Wo  aro  soparato  troni  that  irrows  nioro  Doaiitiful  oaoh  inonient  as  we  ^^'^***^*  ^  ^  ^  ^  *  %  ,  , 

be  trusted  to  work  out  the  best  possible  con-  you  in  Church  fellowship,  and  are  yet  one — believ-  cif  here  in  the  twiliaht  and  watch  the  shadows  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  such  a  tree  has  a  ^orstood  the  deaf  and  dumb  language  was  elsewhere  witnessed,  that  leads  so  prudent  a 

elusions.  We  venture  to  assure  jiarents  who  ers  in  ono  Lore!,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  bound  .  ”  1  i  in  1  >  -  character,  which  is  an  examiile  to  us  It  was  "’ho  learned  from  her  of  the  where-  man  as  Mr.  Moody  to  affirm  that  London  is 

are  thinking  about  sending  their  sons  to  col-  oMT^nch-cUng  hills  ^  so  true  a  friend ;  you  knew  just  where  to  find  ^bouts  of  her  friends;  and  to  her  great  joy,  now  the  most  religious  city  in  the  world !  The 

lege  this  Fall,  that  nothing  has  hapiitmed,  or  written  in  heaveiU’*'  |  ‘“S  '  always  in  its  place,  standing  fast  as  ®be  was  saved  the  misery  and  disappointment  true  siiirit  of  the  Gospel  has  touched  and  now 

Is  likely  to  happen,  that  will  interfere  with  the  ^rook  was  followed  hv  the  Rev.  Charles  the  surrounding  hills  :  it  never  ran  away  from  being  sent  away  from  the  land  of  Liberty.  pervades  all  classes.  Neither  riches  nor  pov- 

^ntinuanee  of  the  same  steady  work  in  the  oarrkt,  ex-president  of  the  Conference!  in  an  its  post  of  duty :  it  never  shirked  responsibility  Another  instance  is  in  point:  A  blind  and  erty  eimimscribe  its  influence.  Barrierssup- 

College  classes  that  is  customary  in  that  Col-  address  that  for  elo<iuence  of  thought  and  Harrington  Every  visitoiiMll  rernember  the  or  danger;  it  took  the  brunt  of  the  heaviest  inoffensive  Frenchman,  sixty  years  old,  with  a  posed  insurmountable,  have  given  way.  Great 

lege.  The  Institution  is  just  now,  like  a  ship  heart  is  rarelv  excelled  beautifiil  drivj  along  the  base  of  Monument  storms,  lifting  up  its  head  as  firmly  as  yonder  wheezy  and  rickety  violin,  has  been  often  seen,  London  is  evangelized,  at  least  to  an  extent 

that  has  just  passed  through  a  storm-it  may  jj  regarded  it  a  happy  i.rovidence  f  <^"'Haiii,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  a  Monument  Mountain,  when  the  light-  neatly  clad  and  led  by  a  white  si>itz-dog,  seek-  that  constrains  Mr.  Moody  to  regard  it  as  in 


elusions.  We  venture  to  assure  jiarents  who  ers  in  ono  Lore!,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  liound 
are  thinking  about  sending  their  sons  to  col-  for  the  same  family’ home-— “  the  General  Assem- 


iege  this  Fall,  that  nothing  has  hapiitmed,  or 
Is  likely  to  happen,  that  will  interfere  with  the 


bly  and  Church  of  the  First-honi,  whose  name.s  of  the  encircling  hills, 
are  written  in  heaven.”  -r,  .  ,, _ „ii 


THE  SORROWS  OF  THE  POOR.  The  two  last  annual  addresses  of  the  Rev. 

Touching  incidents  among  the  poorer  classes  H*"*  Charles  Hawley,  which  he  delivered  be- 
are  recorded  almost  daily  in  the  public  jiress,  ^bo  (  ayuga  County  Historical  Society, 

illustrating  the  inequalitv  and  woes  of  their  b®.ve  been  reprinted  from  the  Society  s  Collec- 
condition.  tions  No.  3  in  a  substantial  pamphlet.  Their 

One  case  reported  last  week  was  very  pathet-  P'^^sal  has  afforded  us  equal  gratification  with 
ic.  An  aged  blind  man  had  moved  about  qui-  previous  addresses  uixin  similar  oc- 

etly,  selling  pencils  for  the  sujiport  of  himself  which  is  no  stinted  praise.  He  has 

and  his  old  wife.  It  was  not  begging,  and  it  President  of  the  Society  from  its  or- 

seemed  as  legitimate  a  way  of  making  a  living  f'^'O'zation,  and  given  an  address  of  rare  his- 
as  selling  lemonade  or  papers  or  stationery  on  ^®Hcal  interest  and  literary  excellence  at  each 
the  sidewalk,  or  making  laws  that  apply  un-  seien  annual  meetings.  The  American 

eijually  to  rich  and  poor.  But  the  police  ar-  ^'^^Han  in  some  one  or  more  of  his  numerous 
rested  the  old  man,  and  Justice,  with  thicker  been  the  favorite  subject  of  dis- 

cataracts  over  its  eyes  than  the  beggar,  com-  his  fifth  address  he  delineated  the 

niitted  him  to  the  Workhouse  for  six  months  characteristic  features  of  their 

on  the  charge  of  vagrancy !  He  was  a  poor  ^Hbal  government,  especially  among  the  Iro- 
creatiire  at  best.  No  lawyer  would  plead  his  In  the  sixth  (the  first  of  the  present  re- 

cause.  His  name  was  only  William  Smith,  PHnt)  he  traces  the  connections  between  their 
and  being  eighty  years  old,  his  friends,  except  civil  institutions,  and  corrects  some 

his  old  wife,  had  long  since  “  gone  over  to  the  ®_'’*’®neous  views  of  their  domestic  and  social 
majority.”  Hence  there  was  no  appeal  from  especially  relating  to  the  condition  and 
the  sentence.  treatment  of  the  w’omen.  He  says:  “She  was 

Three  days  later,  in  a  rear  room  of  a  tene-  from  being  the  servile  drudge  which  she  is 
ment  house  on  a  lower  street,  the  other  aspe»*t  represented  to  have  been ;  but  in 

of  the  legal  iniquity  was  revealed.  There  was  ^b^  brif  distribution  of  duties,  incident  to  this 
only  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  with  a  deal  table  pHmitive  life,  only  took  her  profer  share, 
standing  by,  and  a  iiiteous  prayer  in  the  motto  Compared  with  the  labors  which  devolved  up- 
“God  bless  our  home”  hanging  on  the  wall,  ^b®  wives  and  daughters  of  the  early  set- 
as  if  in  the  very  irony  of  fate;  and  on  the  mat-  ^^®*®  ^be  country,  she  had  the  easier  lot, 
tress  lay  the  body  of  the  heart-broken  wife,  while  her  influence  in  many  respects  was  more 
who  in  sorrow  and  despair— her  food  being  ex-  P®t®'itial.  In  the  last  address  Dr.  Hawley, 
hausted,  with  no  one  to  helji — had  swallowed  setting  forth  the  true  province  of  history 

poison,  hurrying  away  from  that  municipal  ‘'^®  in  the  direction  in  which  from  year  to 
justice  to  the  poor  which  had  destroyed  her  y®'''*’  be  has  led  the  thought  of  his  hearers, 
lust  dependence,  and  left  her  absolutely  desti-  l?®^thers  up  additional  facts  upon  the  same 
tute.  When  the  poor  jirefer  death  to  the  un-  8®n®ra'l  subject,  some  of  which  go  to  show  that 
equal  administration  of  law,  it  is  certainly  time  before  the  discovery  of  this  country  by  Colum- 
for  reform  to  step  to  the  front.  The  fearful  bus,  it  was  undergoing  a  process  of  degener- 
erime  of  peddling  lead-pencils  by  the  blind,  ®®y>  that  over  wide  areas  the  age  of  civil- 
that  they  may  at  least  eat  if  they  cannot  see,  *^t*®*^  preceded  that  of  barbarism.”  He  fa- 
and  support  their  old  wives,  should  prove  a  'P*"®  ^^®  European  rather  than  the  Asiatic  ori- 
warning  to  all  crippled  beggars  not  to  attempt  ^b®  aboriginal  Indians.  He  has  done  an 

the  violation  of  the  law  by  striving  to  make  an  ®x®®ll®nt  work,  and  his  annual  addresses  is- 
honest  living  through  retail  trade  on  a  small  ®'^®d  together  would  make  a  volume  of  decided 

scale.  Let  them  invest  in  stocks  or  build  an  **^terest  and  value^ _ 

elephant  bazaar,  start  a  line  of  cabs  or  open  a  return  of  Mr.  Moody  from  his  protracted 

jewelry  store  on  Broadwaj  ;  or  let  them  at  ichors  in  Great  Britain — lately  confined  to 
least  sell  pens  in  addition  to  pencils  for  the  ijondon — is  an  interesting  event,  and  more, 
sale  of  pencils  alone  is  declared  to  be  vagran-  jjjg  efforts,  while  successful  to  a  wonderful  de- 
cy,  with  the  penalty  of  six  months  in  the  Work-  gj-pe  in  a  strictly  evangelistic  aspect,  have 
house,  and  a  deserted  wife  aking  her  own  life!  proved,  it  would  seem,  ijuite  as  important  as  a 
Another  touching  case  is  that  of  a  deaf  and  solvent  among  the  Churches.  Churchman  and 
dumb  woman  among  the  immigrants  recently  Dissenter  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
arrived,  who  seemed  to  be  destitute.  She  had  him,  who  was  neither,  and  there  has  been  a 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  returned  to  the  common  recognition  of  the  essential  truths  of 
old  country,  and  w'as  for  a  time  in  great  dis-  our  holy  religion,  and  an  eijual  zeal  on  the  ' 
tress,  alone  on  strange  shores,  and  not  being  part  of  all  for  their  apprehension  and  accept¬ 
able  to  make  her  desires  known.  Finally,  ance  by  the  crowds  that  have  everywhere  at- 
however,  by  a  rare  freak  of  intelligence  (really  tended  the  services.  It  must  be  the  exlst- 
brilliuiit  in  Castle  Garden),  some  one  who  un-  ence  of  this  unity  in  the  truth  to  an  extent  not 
derstood  the  deaf  and  dumb  language  was  elsewhere  witnessed,  that  leads  so  prudent  a 
found,  who  learned  from  her  of  the  where-  man  as  Mr.  Moody  to  affirm  that  London  is 
abouts  of  her  friends ;  and  to  her  great  joy,  now  the  most  religious  city  in  the  world !  The 
she  was  saved  the  misery  and  disappointment  true  siiirit  of  the  Gospel  has  touched  and  now 
of  being  sent  away  from  the  land  of  Liberty.  pervades  all  classes.  Neither  riches  nor  pov- 
Another  instance  is  in  point:  A  blind  and  erty  circumscribe  its  influence.  Barriers,  sup- 
inoffensive  Frenchman,  sixty  years  old,  with  a  posed  insurmountable,  have  given  way.  Great 
wheezy  and  rickety  violin,  has  been  often  seen,  London  is  evangelized,  at  least  to  an  extent 


need  some  reiiairs,  but  its  timbers  are  all  that  tlie  Irish  Methodist  Conference  was  now  hohi-  proportions,  which  stood  in  an  nings  flashed  and  the  thunders  rolled  around  ing  to  earn  his  living  on  the  streets.  But  last 

staunch  and  sound ;  and  whatever  changes  or  ing  its  sessions  in  Belfast,  and  therefore  they  open  space  at  a  crossing  of  roads,  as  if  it  week  the  dog  was  siek,  and  a  boy  was  hired  to 

dents  may  expect  just  a.s  good  work  to  be  done  the  Council  God-speod  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ®ver>Iii.irter,  inviting  them  to  come  and  jj.  large-hearted,  generous,  synipa-  for  public  morals.  What  is  lawful  for  a  small 

next  year  as  in  any  previous  year.  And  it  was  specially  natural  that  they  should  come  r®st  under  its  shade.  It  was  the  largest  willow  thelic  old  tree.  It  had  no  mean  aristocratic  dog,  in  a  strictly  business  line,  ii  unlawful  for 

There  is  too  much  of  good  in  it  and  its  his-  to  them,  for  did  (hey  not  heloug  to  the  Preshyterian  that  we  have  ever  seen,  measuring  thirty-two  reserved  its  blessings  for  a  favored  a  large  boy.  Boys  should  he  at  better  business 

tory  to  be  despaired  of.  It  never  had  better  mtlSarnU  oXtoThirfanT  bTun  S  round  its  trunk,  and  a  hundred  and  fifteen  j  ^  than  leading  poor  bliml  men  who  play  violins ; 

equipment  or  facilities  for  doing  good  work  land^where  S  Churches  existed.  They  had  ^et  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  far-stretching  boughs,  its  sheltering  arms  alike  over  the  high  and  the  such  service  should  be  left  to  the  spitz  tribe, 

than  now.  Its  buildings  were  never  in  better  watched  their  progress,  not  with  a  feeling  of  envy,  The  willow  does  not  reach  so  great  an  age  as  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  If  the  poor  receiv-  whose  bite  Is  sure.st  of  all  to  produce  hydro¬ 
condition  for  the  accommodation  of  students  with  filings  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  As  the  elm  or  the  oak,  but  the  life  of  this  reached  ed  its  best,  it  was  because  they  sought  it  most,  phobia.  So  the  boy,  who  is  fifteen  years  old, 

than  now.  The  largest  class  that  ever  grad u-  thauk'^  Gi^and  toi^k  courage  Ynthel^  owir'woi^.  *^^^®  1®'®^  century.  In  the  year  1794  h  had  no  respect  unto  the  proud,  but  gave  and  desirous  of  suiqiortiiig  himself,  is  sent  to 

ated  there  was  the  last  class,  and  the  last  class  They  rejoiced  in  having  an  opimrtunity  of  look-  Nlr.  Goodrich,  coming  from  Wethersfield,  gifts  to  the  humble.  When  the  rich  man  roll-  a  Catholic  Protectory ;  and  the  blind  fiddler, 

to  enter  was  the  large.st  in  its  history.  Let  us  ing  ‘the  representatives  of  so  many  Presbyterian  Conn.,  and  riding  over  the  hills  on  horseback,  ed  by  in  his  carriage,  it  stood  in  its  (piiet  dig-  in  default  of  $500  bail,  is  committed  to  jail  for 

then  expect  it  to  go  on  prosiierously  again ;  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  took  a  willow  „ity.  But  it  was  very  gracious  to  those  on  foot,  trial!  Trial  for  what  ?  For  struggling  to  earn 

and  though  it  may  be  under  a  strain  at  pres-  j^^^e  From  the  outset  the  Presbyterians  ha.l  been  switch  for  his  whiji,  and  when  he  reached  his  to  the  wanderers  and  tlie  wayfarers.  To  the  an  honest  living.  Mr.  Bergh  should  organize 

ent,  let  Its  friends  rally  to  its  defence  and  sup-  the  defenders  of  the  faith.  (Applause.)  Thegrand  journey’s  end,  thrust  it  into  the  ground  in  a  strolling  peddler,  who  lay  down  beneath  it  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  beg- 

port,  and  look  for  an  early  settlement  of  all  principles  of  Christianity  had  ever  bean  respected  soft  green  spot  at  the  corner  of  three  farms,  wltli  only  his  pack  for  a  pillow,  it  gave  the  ffars  by  officers  of  the  law. 

its  difficulties,  and  renewed  and  growing  use-  J^Je  ^'S^n^heTL.i^  The?r"w^^^^  From  so  slender  and  insignificant  a  beginning  sweetest  slumber.  Even  the  wretched  tramps  . . 

fuInesS/  been  of  the  most  glorious  kind.  If  they  looked  at  came  such  maturity  and  greatness.  It  was  not  forgot  their  misery  in  t lie  majestic  presence  of  FDITDRIAI  \0TFS 

-  the  great  names  of  the  men  who  had  carried  on  that  “  jdantod  by  the  rivers  of  water,”  for  it  was  half  the  friend  and  benefaidor  of  all.  ^  ‘ 

GEN.  GORDON’S  THEOLOGY.  work,  they  would  find  that  those  of  Dr.  Duff  and  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Housatonie,  but  And  how  tenderly  it  svmnathized  with  sor-  socialism  or 


ing  to  earn  his  living  on  the  streets.  But  last  advance  of  many  of  our  American  cities,  and 
week  the  dog  was  siek,  and  a  boy  w’as  hired  to  leads  him  to  say  that  he  shall  probably 
lead  the  old  man  about.  This  was  too  much  n®ver  again  preach  in  its  churches.  After  a 
for  public  morals.  What  is  lawful  for  a  small  season  of  rest,  he  proposes  to  begin  work  at 
dog,  in  a  strictly  business  line,  i  3  unlawful  for  home.  And  it  w'ouldapiiear  that.Mr.  Sankey’s 
a  large  boy.  Boys  should  be  at  better  bu.sines.s  ailment  wras  only  temporary.  He  is  now  in 

than  leading  poor  blind  men  who  play  violins ;  visual  health.  _ 

such  service  should  be  left  to  the  spitz  tribe.  The  mortality  from  cholera  grows  daily  in 
whose  bite  Is  sure.st  of  all  to  produce  hydro-  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  so  that  panic  has  fol- 
phobia.  So  the  boy,  who  is  fifteen  years  old,  lowed  panic,  and  the  fright  is  such  that  the 
and  desirous  of  suiqiortiiig  himself,  i.s  sent  to  ijsnal  supplies  of  food  are  being  withheld,  and 
a  Catholic  Protectory;  and  the  blind  fiddler,  there  is  danger  of  a  serious  scarcity  of  provls-^ 
ill  default  of  $500  bail,  is  committed  to  jail  for  jons.  The  weather  has  been  very  hot  and  un¬ 
trial  !  Trial  for  what  ?  For  struggling  to  earn  favorable,  and  it  now  appears  that  the  disease 
an  honest  living.  Mr.  Bergh  should  organize  ig  a  virulent  type,  typhoid  symptoms  follow- 
a  society  for  the  prevention  of  I'ruelty  to  beg-  ing  dose  on  its  attack.  The  total  number  of 


gars  by  officers  of  the  law. 


fulness. 


GEN.  GORDON’S  THEOLOGY. 


Everything  that  pertains  to  this  famous  doubtless  it  struck  hidden  springs,  for  it  quiek- 

British  officer  is  greedily  sought  for  by  the  Home  Mission  work  they  met  tlie  names  of  Gaw  D’  took  loot  aud  began  its  prodigious  growth, 
public.  It  has  been  known  that  his  religious  Chalmers,  and  if  they  looke<l  in  another  direc-  The  willow  shoots  up  rapidly,  and  probably 

Yiews  are  neciiliar  while  his  snirit  is  remark-i  caring  for  the  young,  they  found  the  tijjg  attained  nearly  its  full  size  in  fifty  years. 

Tiews  are  peculiar,  Willie  ms  spirit  IS  reraarka-  name  of  Guthrie,  and  the  pastor  of  the  magnificent  t  non  it  wns  tho 

bly  devout.  In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  ehurch  in  wliich  they  were  assemhhHl  that  day.  ^  remember,  it  was  the 


And  how  tenderly  it  sympathized  with  sor¬ 
row  !  The  heavy  heart  that  came  to  grieve  in 
its  congenial  shadows,  felt  the  sympathy  of 
nature 

“  glide  into  its  darker  musings, 

-And  steal  away  their  sharpness  ere  it  was  aware.” 


deaths  in  Marseilles  up  to  Monday  evening,  ' 
is  given  at  874.  Sixty-one  had  died  tlie  pre-  ; 
EDITORIAL  NOTES.  vious  twenty-four  hours.  Twenty-eight  deaths  f 

»  -1  •  tu  »  .  •  1-  occurred  in  Toulon  on  Sunday  night.  The ! 

The  spirit  of  evil  in  the  form  of  socialism  or  ...  u  •  *  j 

•u  'l-  .u  disease  IS  spreading,  eight  cases  being  reported  ! 

nihilism  thrusts  itself  forward  in  France,  us  .  _  .  ,,  .  ...  .  .  •  u  »  .  .  f 

-mi  1  in  Pans  on  Monday,  two  of  which  were  fatal.] 
well  as  in  Russia,  on  every  occasion.  The  day  „  •  v.  •  .  .  •  * 

,  .  .  u  .•  .  •  .1  Every  precaution  is  being  taken  against  the  | 

dear  to  universal  French  sentiment  IS  the  14th  .  .  x.  i-  v.  *1  n  _ x 

,Ti  .1  •  *xi  xi-  «*ix  spread  of  the  disease,  both  on  the  Continent 

of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  that  xt.-x-  .v  4„- 

,  ,  1  i-T  ,  »  IX  XI  t.  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  our  American 

gloomy  old  hiding-place  of  cruelty,  the  Bas-  ,,  ...  ,  .  x.. 

”,  .  •  • .  x  i  xt  1  XI  x  •  authorities.  The  apprehension  appears  to  be 

tile.  An  incident  of  the  day  was  the  tearing  ,  ,  «•  x  <•  xi  •  x;  xv.„x 

,  ,,,  u  i,  X.  X.  X-  •  X-  general.  As  one  effect  of  this,  we  notice  that , 

down  of  German  Hags  by  the  Alsatian  societies  ..  xi  x  i  •  f  t  r  ..r  wirh  ' 


July,  Mr.  Mallock  has  set  forth  byrecpiestof  (Applause.)  Whilst  in  the  temperance  movement, 
Gen.  Gordon,  the  notions  of  the  latter  in  the-  Frof.  Millar  and  others  w-ero^  carrying  on  a  wav 


name  oi  uuinrie  aiiuincpasioroi  UK  inagnuiiein  ^  j  j  remember,  it  was  the  And  steal  away  their  sharpness  ere  it  was  aware.” 

church  in  winch  they  were  asseinhhHi  tliat  day.  .  ,  ”  .  ,  ,  x  ...  .  »  . 

(Applause.)  Whilst  in  the  temperance  movement,  pride  and  beauty  of  our  valley,  as  the  great  Thus  it  was  a  general  comforter,  an  ever- 
Prof.  Millar  and  others  were  carrying  on  a  war  olni  of  West  Springfield  (which  vras  said  to  be  sympathizing  friend.  Was  it  some  secret 
with  the  grcatxist  enemy  which  the  country  had  to  largest  tree  in  Massachusetts)  was  the  sympathy  with  those  who  had  grown  up  un- 


ology.  We  call  them  “  notions.”  for  they  are  HriVad^  ^le  largest  tree  in  .nassaenusetts)  was  me  synipamy  wiiii  tiiose  wito  iinti  grown  up  un- 

unsystematic  and  incoherent,  and  some  of  so  many  memlK>rs  of  that  Council  had  adopted  the  pride  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  It  became  a  der  it,  and  looked  up  to  it  and  loved  it,  that 
them  very  crude  and  wild.  It  was  under  a  bb'c  ribbon.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  Having  general  resort.  Farmers  making  hay  in  the  made  it  fall  and  die  when  one  of  its  children 
presentiment  that  he  would  never  return  from  '^om  it  himself  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  neigliboring  fields  came  hitlier  in  the  heat  of  was  gone  ?  It  was  at  least  a  striking  eoinci- 
his  perilous  mission  in  the  Soudan,  that  the  sWYn^ufaY^  Summer  noon,  and  drank  in  the  delicious  cool-  denoe  that  a  ilaiighter  of  the  family  that  ha.l 

General  wished  these  statements  to  bt'  publish-  hv  so  many  eminent  adherents.  n®®®.  ®®  t'i®y  "'®r®  ‘Hinking  from  a  moss-oov-  lived  in  the  house  opposite,  in  which  she  had 

ed,  though  it  might  have  proved  better  for  his  ^The  speaker  added  that  he  owed  his  present  ®r®<l  »)n®ket ;  and  every  pilgrim  who  trudged  been  born,  and  to  whom  when  a  child  this  wil- 
reputation  as  a  man  of  thought  and  sense  that  position  to  the  Presbyterians,  for  by  inexora-  «long  the  road  turned  aside  to  get  a  breathing  low  that  stood  before  her  father’s  floor  was  as 


of  Paris,  and  one  or  two  similar  demonstratioiis 


all  the  steamships  for  Europe  went  out  with  j 
very  small  passenger  lists  last  week.  The  tide  | 


in  Strasburg— all  which  have  been  proniiitlv  1  -ii  x  x  i 

,  .  ”  ,  X  X.  X  ‘x  of  travel  will  soon  turn  to  our  shores,  should 

apologized  for  by  the  Government.  But  at  xi...  ^hinh 


-X  ...  XI  1  x-i  x  I  «  the  epidemic  not  receive  an  early  check,  which  , 

Marseilles,  the  plague-stricken  city,  where,  for  ,  x  i-i  1  ! 

..  I  I  x-  *1-11  does  not  .seem  likely, 

sanitary  reasons,  a  celebration  was  forbidden,  .  _  ~  j 

the  Workingmen’s  Commission  issued  a  red  We  learn  that  the  Rev.  Henry  Hopkins,  pas- ■ 

placard  to  unemi>loyed  workingmen  on  which  tor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Kansas  ! 

aiipeared  the  words  “ The  action  of  the  munic-  City,  has  decided  not  to  accept  the  call  re-' 

ipality  has  left  ns  nothing  but  suicide  or  a  hid-  contly  extended  to  him  to  beciome  President  of’ 

eons  death  from  hunger  or  epidemic.”  Calls  Marietta  College.  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  is  a  son  | 

to  arms  were  akso  issued  and  meetings  held,  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  ex-Presi-j 

but  as  yet  no  outbreak  has  occurred.  W*^  dent  of  Williams  College,  has  gifts  which  emi-r 

should  siipi>ose  that  the  common  cilamityof  nently  fit  him  for  the  Presidency  of  an  institim 

death  at  the  very  doors  of  rich  and  jioor  alike  tion  of  learning,  but  his  iieople  are  in  the  midstj 

would  awe  those  men  to  silence  for  a  time,  and  of  building  a  new  ehurch,  and  will  not  consent 

even  induce  .some  reflection  and  solemnity,  to  his  leaving  them. 


they  should  have  remained  hid.  ble  law  the  Methodist  minister  must  move  ev- 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  who  are  ery  three  years.  But  when  his  time  came  to  But  the  willow,  though  of  more  rapid  growth,  f^wturday  niglit,  and  the  very  next  day  tlie  old 

strongly  individual  in  their  natures,  and  hence  move,  the  Presbyterian  pastors  of  Liverpool  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  oak.  As  time  went  on,  tree,  as  if  its  heart  had  been  broken,  fell.  And 

unwilling  to  yield  consent  to  the  systems  and  went  together  to  the  Conference  to  induce  them  it  began  to  show  signs  of  decay.  Its  very  when  she  was  buried,  tliey  gathered  leaves  and 


spell  and  a  brief  interval  of  grateful  rest. 


familiar  as  her  own  home,  died  suddenly  on 


unwilling  to  yield  consent  to  the  systems  and  went  together  to  the  Conference  to  induce  them  it  began  to  show  signs  of  decay.  Its  veri 
creeds  that  are  created  by  others.  They  go  to  allow  him  to  remain,  and  “  lieing  all  Scotch-  greatness  was  an  element  of  weakness.  Iti 
about  seeking  something  original,  either  at-  men,  they  succeeded.”  limbs  grew  to  siicli  size  (they  were  as  large  ai 

tempting  to  combine  from  diverse  elements  of  The  Methodist  addresses  were  followed  in  the  trunks  of  trees),  and  to  such  length,  reach 


greatness  was  an  element  of  weakness.  Its  tender  shoots,  and  placed  them  in  the  cofliii  be- 
limbs  grew  to  siicli  size  (they  were  as  large  as  ®kto  her,  and  tilled  the  grave  with  boughs,  into 
the  trunks  of  trees),  and  to  such  lenerth.  reach-  which  she  w’as  let  down  ;  so  that  she  was  laid 


other  systems,  or  to  evolve  from  their  own  un-  the  happiest  style  by  the  moderator  for  the  ing  out  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  that  they  had  to  be  to  rest  enfolded  in  the  soft  arms  of  the  old  and 
guided  speculations,  some  fresh  body  of  sjiirit-  day.  Dr.  Hays  (the  moderator  of  our  General  (iropjied  up  by  timbers  to  keep  them  from  faithful^  friend  under  whose  sliadow  sh«‘  had 


ual  conceptions  peculiar  to  themselves.  Gen. 
Gordon  seems  to  have  been  a  student  of  Tal- 


.Asseinblv).  whose  words,  as  were  tho.se  of  the  breaking,  while  the  upper  branches  were  hold  Pl®y®vt  in  cliildliood. 

’  .....  ,  .  .  _  ...  x-vl 


Methwlist  brethren,  were  reeoivod  with  repeat-  toKt^ther  by  iron  rods  and  clamps. 


Such  was  the  life  of  the  old  willow.  Was  not 


mudic  legends  and  of  ancient  'mysticism.  He  ed  and  prolonged  applause. 


commingles,  with  utter  disregard  of  unity,  ma-  It  is  common  to  take  the  fraternal  utterances  it  lived  on  till  this  very  week. 


this  care  ke{)t  the  life  in  its  huge  body,  and  so  ®®®k  a  life  worth  living?  .And  how  can  we 


terialistic  and  spiritualistic  ideas,  and  evolves  on  such  occasions  <‘>im  <jrano  mllx.  But  on  this 
a  discordant  and  ini*ongruous  mass  of  theories  occasion  the  spirit  of  honest  sincerity  of  pro- 


Such  a  tree  has  a  history 


help  mourning  the  loss  of  such  a  faithful 
.As  we  have  rid-  tviond  ?  How  can  we  think  but  with  sadness 


But  not  so.  The  spirit  of  utter  lawlessness 
which  animates  them  stops  at  nothing.  It 
would  turn  even  the  direst  of  calamities  into  a 
jiretext  for  riot  and  bloodshed.  The  spirit 
which  moves  the.se  men  is  simi»ly  the  worst 


A  reunion  of  the  Hcotch-Irish  in  attendance 
on  tlie  Belfast  Goiincil,  tcxik  place  on  July  4thj 
at  eleven  o’clock,  in  St.  Enoch’s  Church,  a( 
which  the  attendance  was  very  large.  Mr! 


len  by  it  a  thousand  times,  we  have  imagined  ^^at  we  shall  not  look  iqion  its  face  again,  or 


without  consistency  and  without  assimilation,  found  Christian  sympathy,  was  so  obvious  as  what  tales  it  might  tell,  if  its  whispering  leaves  sit  under  its  shadow  and  receive  its  silent  ben- 
that  no  logical  mind  could  ever  accept.  to  make  suspicion  of  mere  formality  a  kind  of  could  repeat  the  story  of  all  that  has  passed  ^diction  ?  But,  after  all,  why  should  we  mourn 

Among  his  notions  are  such  as  this,  that  the  sacrilege.  Our  correspondent  writes :  “If  ever  within  the  circuit  of  these  hills  since  its  life  ^or  that  which  has  lived  to  its  full  age?  Its 
physical  world  was  literally  divided  between  the  Spirit  of  the  God  of  love  was  present  in  an  began.  It  could  not  go  (piite  so  far  back  as  ’*®y®  ®®  ^^®  ‘^®y®  of  a  man,  and  more: 

God  and  Satan,  Jerusalem  being  the  centre  of  Assembly,  He  was  present  with  power  during  the  elm  at  Cambridge,  under  which  Washing-  “  "T^®  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 

the  lands  of  the  earth  which  form  the  divine  that  hallowed  hour.  That  hour  was  a  very  ton  took  command  of  the  American  army.  It  ton ;  uiul  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be 

kingdom,  and  “  the  devil’s  throne  dominates  gem  in  the  Council’s  coronal !  ”  could  not  tell  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  for  fourscore  year.s,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and 

the  barren  world  of  waters,  the  centre  of  which  it  did  not  spring  out  of  the  ground  till  more  sorrow  :  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  flyaway.” 

Is  Bass  Island,”  which  lies  south  of  Otaheiti  who  koixpo  kini-  n4\’in  *%iii  than  ten  years  after  the  Summer  rains  and  this  venerable  tree  had  lived  its  full  ninety 

in  the  Pacific  Ocean  (South  Sea?).  Holding  to  ‘  voted  the  absalom  ticket.’  Winter  snows  had  washed  away  the  last  stains  y®®r®-  And  while  it  lived  so  long,  it  lived  well, 

the  xAdamic  taint  ui>on  all  flesh,  he  deems  it  a  Onr  rtov^inn.!  r«nrrx»«»»nn<lx»nf  wrifpxi  •  of  blood.  But  men  who  had  borne  a  part  in  D  did  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  its  life, 

literal  physical  poisoning  by  the  forbidden  “  t  wmiiH  likx.  vx>rv  tmioh  tr>  <shakp  iw.  ^^ose  great  scenes  were  still  living,  and  the  All  these  years  it  had  fulfilled  its  gentle  minis- 

fruit.  The  “immaculate  blood  of  Christ  ”  is  .-x- in,  .?xL  mLx  .7  events  were  the  talk  of  all  the  countryside,  try  of  kindness  and  good  will.  And  now,  hav- 


T.  XU  '  I  i  ‘  •  XU  •  Thomas  Sinclair,  J.P.,  presided,  and  after  Df 

possible.  If  they  have  real  grievances,  their  oiiiu  ’  ’  *  ’  . 

madness  is  such  that  these  go  unrecognized,  'tobii  Hall  hac  o  ere<  i)myer,  /j  ■ 

and  naturally  enough,  unredre.ssed  ;  while  the  eongrutulu  ory  speec  1.  e  of  wpI 

.V.X.X.X  anxi  .. rx.  thc  Rcv.  Hugh  Hunnu  lu  ail  addrcss  of  wel 


most  chimerical  and  sensele.ss  of  pretexts  are 
set  forth  as  justifying  the  worst  crimes  against 
society  and  civilization. 


come,  and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Martin  of  Kei 
tueky,  wlio  made  .some  interesting  statement 
touching  the  prominence  of  men  of  this  ej 
trai’tion  in  ]>ublic  life  in  America.  He  eoi 


SHIMEl,  WHO  BOLTED  KINO  DAVID,  A.NU 
VOTED  THE  .ABSALOM  TICKET. 


Our  Cleveland  correspondent  writes  : 

fruit.  The  “immaculate  blood  of  Christ  ”  is  ,iH'i,TrwPh  events  were  the  talk  of  all  the  countryside,  try  of  kindness  and  good  will.  And  now,  hav- 

the  antidote  for  this  poison,  which  theory  he  Kntmr  L.rJonr  oorrp!  Cinlnt’  E®'-»<®liir®  w®®  f®r  toom  Boston,  but  not  so  far  ■®®rv®'l  its  generation  by  the  will  of  G(xl, 

seeks  to  establish  by  strange  physiological  ty/ nix-mx^nt  fnr\  im  in  riinrontth  a  ireement  toit  that  it  heard  among  its  hills  the  echo  of  should  it  not,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  be  gath- 
_ sj _ x2 _ _ ^ca. _  Dr.  CU  IlK  nt,  lOr  l  am  in  lliorou^il  U^reoinoilt  ,  4-u^  iiUx.-.*-.  Prprl  imtn  Triitfi  it  nn  im- 


could  not  tell  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  for  fourscore  year.s,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and 
it  did  not  spring  out  of  the  ground  till  more  sorrow :  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  flyaway.” 
than  ten  years  after  the  Summer  rains  and  But  this  venerable  tree  had  lived  its  full  ninety 
Winter  snows  had  washed  away  the  last  stains  y®®rs.  And  wliile  it  lived  so  long,  it  lived  well, 
of  blood.  But  men  who  had  borne  a  part  in  It  did  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  its  life, 
those  great  si'enes  were  still  living,  and  the  these  years  it  had  fulfilled  its  gentle  minis- 


oonsiderations,  and  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  tran-  ^;Vh7h)x*mTn  ^  7  the  struggle  around  the  cradle  of  liberty,  ered  unto  its  fathers  ?  True,  it  leaves  an  im- 

substantiation.  Total  depravity  he  concedes  77x7  thinking  of  S),imPi  ri,P  of  Cpm  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  on  a  Wed-  m®®®®  'oid  behind  it,  but  such  is  the  void  that 

intollertually,  but  discards  emotionally.  He  tho  Jued  King  David  ^  ’  April  19th,  1775^  Friday  noon  a  mes-  tt^"son 

fixes  the  throne  of  God  in  a  definite  part  of  x.-xi-pt  <stanfl«  for  the  modem  ‘  Tnt)ei>en.  ®®nK®r,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  rode  at  full  n®  v®Ke  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  a>.k  in  all  .so- 
space,  and  yet  recognizes  the  divine  presence  ,  x  Pemiblican  ’  whose  office  is  to  ‘curse  ®P®®vl  into  the  stn^ets  of  Stockbridge  with  the  t^rness.  Who  of  us  now  living  in  this  Valley 
throughout  the  univers'e  and  in  every  human  ,  p„„x,xones  ’  7  Mr  Blaine  Mv  rffioiee  for  tiding.s.  In  a  few  hours  the  minute-men  were  ii'®®  ®  i'f®  ’^o  beneficent,  or  will  leave  such  a 
soul.  His  notion  of  Inspiration  illustrates  the  pr^ident  wa.s  John  Sherman,  not  that  I  loved  mustered  with  knapsack  and  gun,  and  started  '"h 

spiritual  egotism  of  the  man,  which  is  the  Ohio  man  more.  7"  .°‘her  towns  of  fr®®  • 

soureeof  his  vagaries,  for  he  claims  his  own  put  when  I  saw  that  Mr.  Blaine  made  no  effort  the  county,  and  the  next  morning  a  regiment,  ^ 

course  to  be  si^ecially  appointed  of  heaven,  gx^eure  the  nomination,  and  that  tlie  masses  r®Pr®®®nting  the  patriotism  of  Berkshire,  took  Rev.  Jolin  Bantly  of  Forreston,  Ill.,  has  been 


representing  the  i)atrioti.sm  of  Berkshire,  took  Rev.  Jolin  Bantly  of  Forreston,  Ill.,  has  been 


and  feels  himself  inspired  to  find  the  truth  and  of  the  Republican  mrtv  willed  that  he  should  np  bs  march  for  Boston.  Two  years  later  elected  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Theology  in  our 
to  illustrate  it  by  the  personal  austerity  and  x.  ,  ipader  T  found  no  reason  in  the  life  soWtors  from  Stockbridge  marched  to  Ben-  German  Theological  School  at  Dubmpie,  Iowa, 
heroism  of  his  life.  character  of  Mr.  Blaine  why  I  should  not  Dr.  Partridge,  whom  I  well  re-  and  will  accept  the  position.  Prof.  Bantly  has 


Once  let  a  man’s  soul  swell  so  large  that  he  heartilyapproveof  his  nomination.  As  a  man  "lember  in  my  childhood,  was  on  the  field,  been  for  thirty  years  a  prominent  German 
shall  feel  the  promptings  of  inspiration  reveal-  a  statesman,  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  i  niinistering  to  friend  and  foe.  Colonel  Baum,  Presbyterian  pa.stor  in  the  West,  having  do¬ 
ing  truth  iiersonally  to  him,  and  lifting  him  up  esteem  There  may  be  ‘  In-  commander  of  the  Hessian  troops,  died  in  dined  attractive  (alls  to  German  churches  of 

to  a  place  of  spiritual  light  and  life  denied  to  (jp^xpinjent  Republicans  ’  in  Ohio  but  so  far  it  ^  ^  weeks  after  Bur-  other  denominations  in  New  York  and  else- 

ordinary  mortals,  and  his  enthusiasm  will  as-  has  been  my  good  fortune  not  to  meet  them.  surrendereil  at  Saratoga,  a  part  of  his  where,  from  a  wann  attachment  to  the  Presby- 

suredly  outrun  his  judgment,  and  land  him  in  WhPthpr  Rl«inp  nr  Dpvplnnxl  «h«ll  ho  nlnninri'  ®™y  was  marched  across  the  Country  to  Bos-  tcrian  Church.  He  i.s  a  clear-headed  thinker. 


has  been  my  good  fortune  not  to  meet  them. 


suredly  outrun  his  judgment,  and  land  him  in  whether  Blaine  or  Cleveland  shall  be  elected, 
radical  error.  MTe  do  not  like  to<jall  Gen.  Gor-  may  our  country  prosper  and  God  lie  glori- 
don  a  religious  crank,  or  to  say  that  he  is  a  jfpji  ” 

fanatic.  But  we  know  not  where  we  should  go  - - 

elsewhere  to  find  so  visionary,  undigested,  and  The  Christian  Commission  reunion  at  Ocean 


ton  to  be  embarked  for  England,  and  passed  a  .sound  theologian,  and  a  forcible  platform 
through  our  village.  .An  old  man  who  died  in  siieaker.  Rev.  Godfrey  Moery,  formerly  use- 


- ■  18(59  at  the  age  of  96,  used  to  tell  how  when  a  fully  connected  with  the  school,  returns  to  take 

The  Christian  Commission  reunion  at  Ocean  boy  he  saw  the  Hessians  smoking  their  piiies  charge  of  its  literary  dejtartments.  Each  of 


absurd  a  scheme  of  religious  siieculation.  He  Grove  is  near  at  hand,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  under  the  trees  on  Laurel  Hill. 


these  gentlemen  is  a  rifie  German  .scholar,  fully 


may  follow  his  ideal  with  th^*  burning  zeal  of  a  announcement  signed  by  President  Geo.  H.  Not  far  from  the  willow  lived  an  old  negro,  abreast  with  the  literature  of  the  day ;  each  is 
mart>T,  and  may  live  the  life  of  the  sternest  Stuart  and  others,  under  the  head  of  ‘  Notices.’  who  had  been  in  the  Carolinas  with  Morgan’s  “apt  to  teaf'h,”  and  is  a  valu.ible  accession  to 
ascetic,*  and  after  all  there  may  yet  be  some-  The  occasion  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  enjoy-  men,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cow-  a  .school  now  fully  and  ably  equipped  for  its 
thing  radically  wrong  with  his  brain,  or  with  able  one;  and  aside  from  its  natural  interest,  (xuis.  He  was  an  officer’s  servant,  and  had  important  Educational  and  Home  Missionary 
those  faculties  by  which  men  discern  between  the  sea-shore  climate  is  just  the  thing  for  all  sometimes  held  the  hor.se  of  Washington  when  work  among  our  large,  needy,  and  accessible 
truth  and  falsehcKXl.  who  live  inland.  he  mounted,  and  could  tell  how  the  Father  of  German-born  jxipulation. 


The  rescue  of  Ll(!utenant  Greely  and  tin*  traction  in  ]»ublu;  life  in  AmericKi.  He  eoi 
remnant  of  his  party  has  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  to  eluded  with  reading  a  proposed  telegram  i 
the  country,  mingled,  howevi'r,  with  a  wail  of  President  .Arthur,  whose  father  — as  also  Gci 
sadness  and  desolateness  over  the  d(‘ad  in  Andrew  Jackson’s— was  a  county  Antrim  mat 
many  a  household.  The  rescuing  party  de-  After  the  apiilause  had  subsided,  cume  the  SH 
serve  great  credit  for  tlie  iiromiitness  and  skill  eiul  address  of  the  oix^asion  by  the  Rev.  IW 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  made  their  way  ry  MaeCracken,  D.D.,  of  Pittsburg.  It  wj 
directly  to  the  survivors.  Had  they  been  frus-  lengthy,  eulogi.stic,  enthusiastic,  and  elwiuej 
trated  or  turned  aside  for  even  twenty-four  throughout.  At  its  close  President  McC/Osh; 
hours,  neither  Greely  nor  one  of  his  men  would  Princeton  was  introduced,  and  was  very  w®^ 
have  survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  explora-  ly  received.  Here,  “on  his  native  heath,  j 
tions,  and  of  their  long,  wonderfully  heroic,  also  sixike  with  more  than  wonted  fervor, 

and  nearly  fatal  vigil  while  waiting  for  their  and  elociuence. _ _ 

rescuers.  We  are  assun’d  that  the  scientific  pr<.sbytery  of  Cleveland,  a  few  d^ 

results  of  the  expedition  an;  great.  We  tru.st  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  betwl^ 

so ;  but  it  .seems  to  us  tlmt  these  additions  to  j),  >1.  Hazlitt  and  the  Presbytell 

our  knowledge  are  being  made  at  too  great  a  in  Rome,  .Ashtabula  county.  Mr.  If 

sacrifice  by  far.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  pay-  jj^^g  jj^^n  exceedingly  successful  in  ^ 
ing  too  high  a  price  for  the  mere  satisfaction  jj^ief  pastorate,  and  not  only  in  his  own  chu| 
of  our  curiosity.  Hence  there  may  well  be  a  throughout  the  Prestiytery,  his  retireii 
long  pause  ere  this  arctic  emulation  between  n^use  for  deep  regret.  The  Home  Board 
Euroife  and  .America  is  luished  any  farther.  greatly  desirous  of  sending  him  to  New  1 

where  there  is  a  wide  and  open  field  f 
Me  observe  that  The  Examiner  states,  and  jng  for  a  man  of  his  ability  and  zeal.  Hist 
The  Presbyterian  repeats,  that  Rev.  Joseph  A.  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language 

Ely  has  become  associate  pastor  with  Rev.  Dr.  ,  entering  at  once  upon  his] 

Shaw  of  the  Brick  Church,  Rochester.  This  is  -Vegas  or  Taos. 

a  mistake,  which  probably  grew  out  of  the  fact  - ! - 

that  Mr.  Ely  preached  once  on  the  Sabbath  for  The  Rev.  Lewis  O.  Thompson,  the  aut|| 
some  time  in  response  to  the  wish  of  Dr.  Shaw  ^  popular  and  useful  work  on  “The  rt 
and  his  Session.  He  is  a  native  of  Rochester,  meeting,”  longaiiastoratPeoria,  Ill., ani# 
and  has  been  there  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  recently  at  Henry  near  Peoria,  was  drow 
who  is,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  one  of  the  few  days  since  by  the  capsizing  of  a  ■ 
most  eminent  physicians  of  the  city.  There  the  Illinois  River.  In  the  same  boat  wil 
ha.s  been  no  thought  of  the  arrangement  rep-  and  sharing  the  same  sad  fate,  were  h^ 
resented,  though  of  course  Mr.  Ely’s  preach-  ^on,  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  a  lad  fr^ 
ing  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Brick  congre-  dina,  N.  Y.  At  la.st  accounts  none  of  th4 
gation  —  all  the  more  relished  becau.se  they  had  been  recovered.  The  parties  w« 
had  known  him  from  a  child  — and  withal  ;  fishing.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  worthy^ 
were  cognizant  of  thc  fact  that  he  had  an  ex- 1  and  honored  minister,  and  bis  tragic 
cellent  bringing  uji.  will  be  wi(lely  and  deeply  mourned,  i 


The  Rev.  Lewis  O.  Thompson,  the  autl 
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THE  JUDICIAL  MISD  IS  POLITICS. 

We  are  just  entering  upon  a  season  of  politi¬ 
cal  excitement  when  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep 
from  prejudice  and  partisanship,  and  when,  if 
ever,  one  should  consider  public  questions  with 
a  judicial  mind.  The  simplest  political  truths, 
upon  which  all  would  have  agreed,  considered 
abstractly. a  few  weeks  ago,  will  now  be  denied 
vehemently  under  the  excitement  of  imrtisau 
rivalry.  Questions  which  are  the  sheerest 
demagogism  will  be  magnitted  as  vital  to  the 
safety  of  the  country.  Other  questions,  which 
belong  to  political  science,  and  stagger  schol¬ 
ars,  will  be  learnedly  settled  at  the  corner  gro¬ 
cery.  Men  who  cannot  define  value  or  tell 
what  they  mean  by  money,  will  know  all 
about  banking  and  currency.  Many  things  in 
the  platforms  of  both  imrties  are  disgraceful, 
and  were  put  in  merely  to  catch  votes.  More 
than  ever  do  we  need  scholarship  in  ix>litics, 
and  religion  in  politics.  Yet  scholars  and 
Christians,  and  particularly  Christian  minis¬ 
ters,  have  become  disgusted  with  the  partisan¬ 
ship  and  demagogism,  and  feel  inclined  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics.  But  they  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  and  there  are  questions  of 
great  importance  to  be  settled.  They  cannot 
stand  aloof  and  accomplish  anything,  nor  can 
they  by  forming  a  select  party  do  much  to  help 
or  hinder. 

There  are  two  great  parties,  and  between 
them  they  must  choose,  and  these  represent 
certain  principles  and  tendencies  in  govern¬ 
ment.  Which  party  will  it  be  best  to  have  in 
control  of  the  government?  These  parties 
have  characters  as  well  as  platforms.  Then 
there  is  a  question  of  men.  Which  is  the  best 
man  for  the  position  ?  and  will  the  man  make 
himself  felt  in  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
or  will  he  be  simply  the  exiwnent  of  his  party  ? 
Will  it  be  wiser  to  have  for  the  chief  magistrate 
of  this  greatest  republic  a  trained  statesman, 
or  to  risk  an  untried  man  ?  Shall  it  be  “  Let  well 
enough  alone”  or  “Anything  for  a  change  ”  ? 
.\.nd  what  does  the  cry  of  reform  amount  to  ? 
Is  it  simply.  Put  you  out  that  you  may  put  us 
in?  Have  those  who  make  this  cry  any  repu¬ 
tation  as  reformers  ?  Does  this  cry  come  from 
the  ministry  or  from  Christian  iieople,  or  is  it 
the  cry  of  the  demagogue  ?  We  are  not  among 
the  number  who  believe  in  shirking  resjwnsi- 
bility,  or  who  are  satisfied  with  a  mere  protest. 
We  believe  that  it  is  as  well  a  Christian’s  duty 
to  vote  as  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  that 
one  can  be  done  unto  the  Lord  as  well  as  the 
other.  When  we  hear  it  said  that  a  minister 
must  not  have  anything  to  do  with  iwlitics 
and  public  affairs,  we  feel  like  saying  “  Thou 
fool.”  If  any  one  should  express  an  opinion 
and  lead  in  these  things,  he  should.  The  old 
philosopher  who  said  “  Whatever  concerned  a 
man  concerned  him,  for  he  was  a  man,”  had 
the  true  idea  for  a  minister.  He  is  of  all  men 
a  citizen  of  the  world— not  only  a  man,  but  a 
clergy  man.  Christian  manliness  is  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  character,  and  not  to  care  for  poli¬ 
tics,  and  not  to  perform  the  first  duty  of  a  citi¬ 
zen  in  casting  a  ballot,  seems  nothing  less 
than  cowardice.  .Ynd  because  the  ballot  of 
the  thief  and  the  scoundrel  and  the  ignorant 
can  offset  that  of  the  scholar  and  minister, 
there  is  all  the  more  need  that  the  latter 
should  cast  their  ballot.  We  never  heard  the 
relation  of  religion  to  politics  better  put  than 
by  President  Mark  Hopkins  when  he  said  “  He 
did  not  believe  in  carrying  fK>litics  into  relig¬ 
ion,  but  he  did  believe  in  carrying  religion  in¬ 
to  politics.” 

And  here  is  the  difficulty— how  to  preserve 
the  Christian  spirit.  .And  this  demands  in  an 
eminent  degree  a  judicial  mind.  The  maxims 
of  the  law  are  founded  in  Christian  truth.  One 
of  these  is  that  “  Every  question  has  two  sides.  ” 
Acting  upon  this  will  prevent  partisanship, 
which  would  make  the  worse  api>ear  the  better 
reason.  Another  is  “  First  hear,  then  decide.” 
The  i^artisan  decides  that  his  side  is  right  at 
all  hazards,  and  then  hears.  Like  the  Scotch¬ 
man,  “  he  is  open  to  conviction,  but  would  like 
to  see  the  man  who  could  convince  him.”  He 
treats  the  opiK>site  party  as  infidels  do  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  first  deciding  that  it  is  wrong,  and  then 
seeking  arguments  to  prove  it.  Another  judi¬ 
cial  maxim  would  not  hang  a  man  until  he  had 
a  trial,  and  would  give  to  every  man  a  fair  trial 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  Carrying  the  judicial 
mind  into  i>olitics,  there  will  be  an  end  of  niud- 
sliuging  and  slander  such  as  was  manifested  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Garfield,  and  such  as  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  against  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land.  One  would  think  that  Mr.  Garfield  was 
the  worst  man  in  public  life  from  what  was 
charged  against  him  during  the  cami>aign. 
And  now  at  the  very  opening  of  another  cam¬ 
paign,  even  Dr.  Cuyler  loses  his  judicial  l)al- 
ance,  and  seems  to  imply,  rather  than  assert, 
that  Mr.  Blaine  is  not  what  he  should  be ; 
while  his  neighbor.  Dr.  Storrs,  having  exam¬ 
ined  the  case  with  a  judicial  mind,  finds  no 
fault  in  him.  The  Editor  of  The  Evanoel- 
IST  not  long  ago,  in  a  letter  from  Washington, 
si)oke  of  him  as  the  first  statesman  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  his  opinion  is  not  changed  by  a  nom¬ 
ination  for  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Webb  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  knows  him  through  and  through, 
“believes  that  the  attacks  ui>on  him  are  as 
unfounded  as  they  are  malicious.”  Dr.  Ecob 
of  Albany,  who  knew  him  in  the  closest  inti¬ 
macy  of  a  I'astor,  says  he  has  never  detected  a 
false  note  in  him.  What  is  .said  of  any  man  by 
his  political  enemies,  and  in  the  heat  of  a  par¬ 
tisan  strife,  should  not  only  be  taken  with 
many  grains  of  allowance,  but  should  almost 
be  held  to  be  false  until  proved  to  be  true.  Mr. 
Blaine  is  a  Congregationalist.  and  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  both  stand  best  in 
their  homes  un<l  churches  and  with  those  who 
know  them  best.  Let  us  have  more  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  mind  in  ix)litics,  mixe<l  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  Christian  charity.  Wheeles. 


The  discourse  on  the  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  Protestantism  in  France,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  W.  HitchccK'k,  referred  to  in  our  last  i.ssue 
as  to  be  given  on  last  Sabbath,  should  have 
been  announced  for  next  Sabbath,  the  last  in 
July.  It  is  to  be  in  Dr.  Hamilton’s  Church  on 
Fourteenth  street,  between  5th  and  6th  ave¬ 
nues,  at  half  jiast  ten.  Those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subject,  will  be  glad  of  the  opiK>r- 
tunity  to  hear  it  treated  by  one  who  can  si>eak 
of  it  from  wide  and  i>eouliarly  favorable  exi>e- 
rience.  _ 

The  forty-seventh  annual  rej>ort  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  just  been  issued.  It  forms  a  solid  i»am- 
phlet  of  1?8  Images.  Outline  maps  of  Mexico, 
South  America,  Gaboon  and  Corisco  (West 
Africa),  of  Syria,  Persia.  India,  Siam,  the  coast 
portion  of  China,  and  the  Japan  Isles,  serA'e  a 
good  purpose,  and  the  whole  makes  a  clear 
and  impressive  exhibit  of  the  work  which  our 
Church  is  carrying  forward. 

Yale  College  has  bt'en  rememlK'red  liberally 
during  the  year  i»ast.  From  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  L.  Lawrence  of  New  York  comes 
$50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  as  a 
memorial  of  their  son,  the  late  Thomas  Garner 
Lawrence  of  the  gra<luating  class.  The  buibl- 
ing  will  furnish  rooms  for  alwut  eishty  of  the 
‘AVI  students  who  have  hitherto  b«;*en  unable  to 
find  lo<l!rings  in  the  College.  The  gifts  of  El¬ 
bert  B.  Munroe  for  a  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  of  the  late  Henry  T.  Morgan  (S40.- 
000',  of  the  late  Dr.  Simu'd  Wells  V,*illiams, 
and  others,  are  mentionc>i  in  the  rei>ort  for  the 
year. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Rolfe’s  edition  of  Shakesi'eare— 
published  in  neat  square  form  by  the  Harjiers. 
with  illustrations— has  proved  a  very  success- 
I  ful  work,  the  text  being  presented  in  the  best 
I  form,  and  accompanied  by  notes  which  eluci- 
1  date  the  text  but  never  burden  it  with  merely 
i  learned  and  curious  comment.  This  school 
!  edition  being  now  complete  in  forty  volumes, 

\  the  publishers  have  in  preparation  a  special 
i  edition,  in  twenty  volumes,  adapted,  as  to  style 
and  arrangement,  to  libraries  and  to  the  use  of 
general  readers  and  Shakespearean  students. 
Each  volume  will  contain  two  plays,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  volume,  which  will  em¬ 
brace  the  Sonnets  and  the  Poems.  The  edition 
I  will  be  called  “  The  Friendly  Edition,”  a  name 
!  suggested  to  Mr.  Rolfe  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden 
Clarke,  the  venerable  widow  of  the  author  of 
Shakesj)eare  Characters.  The  order  of  the 
plays  will  be  approximately  chronological. 

No  more  useful  book  of  its  kind,  both  to  vis¬ 
itors  and  residents,  has  recently  been  publish¬ 
ed,  than  “.Appletons’  Dictionary  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity :  An  alphabetically-arranged  In¬ 
dex  and  Guide  to  Places,  Institutions,  Socie¬ 
ties,  Amusements,  and  Resorts,  in  and  about 
the  City  of  New  York.”  Price  30  cents. 

A  new  serial  story  entitled  “  Love  and  Mir¬ 
age,”  will  begin  in  an  early  number  of  Har¬ 
per’s  Weekly.  The  authorship  of  the  story 
will,  it  is  given  out,  challenge  the  ingenuity  of 
persons  who  are  exjiert  at  solving  literary 
conundrums. 

0.\E  BOOK,  Pl,E.4SE! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evanjtellst : 

.At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  General  .Asseinldy, 
the  undersign«*d  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
founding  of  &  library  the  "  Prt'sbyteriau  Minis¬ 
ter’s  House,"  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  By  the  munifi¬ 
cent  gift  of  a  friend,  the  Church  ha."  now  a  large 
and  comfortable  home  for  its  superannuatetl  min¬ 
isters  and  widows,  but  no  library.  Books  are 
es.sential  to  the  comfort  of  these  aged  and  invalid 
servants  of  God.  They  mu.st  have  food  for  thought. 
Without  something  to  read,  life  even  in  a  palace, 
would  become  a  burden. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  my  appointment. 
I  now  appeal  to  the  ministers  and  memljers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  this  behalf.  Our  homes 
are  full  of  books.  Can  you  not  spare  one  or  more 
for  these  worn-out  servants  of  Christ  ?  Will  not 
pastors  kindly  remind  their  people  of  this  appeal  'I 
“  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  clone  it  unto  one  of  the  Ic'ast 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Books  may  be  sent  by  mail  or  otherwise  to  my 
address,  care  of  1334  Chc^stnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
If  any  prefer  or  find  it  more  c'onvenient  to  nmke  a 
contribution  in  money,  suitable  books  will  be  pur- 
chasc'd  and  the  amount  gratefully  acknowledged. 
An  early  response  will  be  a  favor.  The  library- 
room  is  furnished,  and  an  empty  bookca.se  waits 
your  gifts.  Your  sen'ant  in  Christ, 

R.  D.  HARPER.  2028  Wana<?e  Street.  Phtla<lel|ibia. 


l^tntotrro  (rDurrUre 


NEW  ENGL.AND. 

QriNCT. — The  committee  of  Boston  Presbytc'ry 
having  received  sufficient  encouragement  from  the 
last  meetings  of  Synod  and  General  .Assembly,  are 
now  casting  about  for  opportunities  of  aggressive 
work  in  New  England.  On  Monday  evening,  June 
30th,  they  met  forty-five  Scotchmen  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing  there  were  seventy  present,  all  of  whom 
were  desirous  of  having  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
thc'ir  town.  It  was  stated  that  there  were  about 
1000  Sv*otch  people  and  Nova  Scotians  in  town  and 
vicinity,  and  while  a  few  of  them  had  unitwl  with 
the  Congregational  and  Methodi.st  churches,  the 
great  majority  had  no  church  home.  It  was  voted 
to  hold  services  for  three  mouths,  and  if  thought 
best,  to  organize  a  church  then.  The  first  service 
was  held  July  13th,  and  although  it  rained  vei’y 
heavily,  there  were  150  present;  and  last  Sabbath 
there  were  175  present.  Rev.  R.  F.  Gordon  pi-each- 
ed.  Then*  is  no  doubt  but  a  strong  society  will  be 
the  result.  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  work  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  before  it  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

NEW  YORK. 

Moscow. — Sabbath  before  last  was  a  day  of  ex- 
traonlinary  interest  to  this  congregation,  in  the 
town  of  Leicester,  Living.ston  county.  It  was  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Fisher 
GuU*lius,  and  all  the  society  felt  that  it  should  not 
be  |8'rinitteti  to  pa.«s  without  some  manifestation 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  faithful  labors,  and 
their  warm  affection  for  him  as  a  personal  friend. 
-Acconlingly  the  church  was  made  to  appear  in  all 
the  Is'auty  that  plants  and  (lowers  and  vinos,  ta.st<> 
fully  arrangt*tl.  could  impart.  The  choir  span*d 
no  effort  to  be  prepared  with  appropriate  music, 
and  the  house  was  filled  at  the  morning  service 
with  a  grateful  concourse.  The  pastor’s  discourse 
was  of  a  historical  character,  going  liack  to  the 
organization  of  the  chun^ti  in  1817,  and  touching 
upon  the  sjilient  points  up  to  the  last  iltn'ade. 
after  whii’h  he  dwelt  more  fully  upon  what  had 
occurrtHl.  In  the  evening  the  church  was  again 
lilletl,  when  two  of  the  neart*st  neighl>ors.  Dr.  Par¬ 
sons  of  Mount  Morris  and  Dr.  Kittredge  of  Gene, 
seo.  aidtsl  Mr.  Gutelius  by  addresses  in  kwp- 
ing  with  the  day.  The  ladies  exhibite<l  their  in- 
ter«*st  in  the  occasion  by  preparing  a  purse  con¬ 
taining  an  eagle  for  each  y«*ar  of  the  pastorate,  to 
show  the  genuineness  of  the  professions  that  wtTe 
made.  Pastor  Gutelius  is  worthy  to  re<‘cive  the 
warm  commendation  of  his  people.  He  came  to 
them  from  the  seminary,  marrieil  a  daughter  of 
the  senior  elder— Deacon  Bamum.  father  of  the 
well  known  Dr.  Hermon  N.  Barnum,  missionary 
to  Eastern  Turkey — entered  upon  and  prose<“uteil 
his  work  with  zeal,  inspired  by  and  tempered  with 
knowlt*<ige ;  patiently  bore  up  under  disc'onragt*- 
ments  in  a  comparatively  obscure  field ;  resisted 
overtures  to  others  more  prominent,  and  offering  a 
larger  salary,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  set*ing 
the  church  not  only  maintain  it.seif  against  tne 
depleting  infiuences  to  which  a  rural  parish  is  sub- 
je<*t,  l»ut  make  a  healthy,  gradual  growth  in  all  the 
elements  of  church  strength.  His  is  already  the 
longest  pastorate  the  church  has  had,  and  it  is  the 
desire  of  his  people  and  copri'sbyters  that  it  may 
prove  to  have  be«*n  but  just  begun. 

Victor. — This  society  has  just  complebil  (juib* 
extensive  improvements  in  their  church  and  manse. 
The  woodwork  of  the  interior  of  the  church  has 
bet'n  staine<l  and  grained  in  walnut ;  the  pews  have 
been  cushiomxi  anew  in  a  handsome  wine  color, 
ami  new  carpets  to  correspond  have  b**en  put  down, 
the  entire  furnishing  l»eing  in  harmony.  The 
manse  has  been  newly  painUsl  and  furnished  with 
elegant  paper  hangings.  Rev.  C.  W.  Bn<‘kus  was 
announced  to  commence  his  pa-storal  work  last 
Sablwith. 

Corfu. — Rev.  John  Burghardt  has  enter**'!  upon 
his  labors  with  this  church,  and  the  first  Sabbath 
welcometi  three  to  membership. 

Mexdon. — This  congrt*gation  have  lv*<*n  gratified 
with  the  jvresence  among  Uiem  of  one  of  tln*ir  for¬ 
mer  ministers.  Rev.  E*iwin  B.  Van  .Auk<*n.  who 
has  snpplit**!  the  pulpit  during  the  vacation  of  Rev. 
J.  K.  Kilboum. 

C.ASTox. — .At  a  rm'cnt  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  r^ 
lation  l»etwt*en  Rev.  James  Ganlner,  D.D..  and  tin* 
First  PresbAterian  Church  of  Canton  was  gnintCHi, 
and  he  was  dismisse*!  to  the  Pn*sbytery  of  Albany 
in  order  to  accept  a  *‘all  to  become  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Gloversville,  N. 
Y.  The  church  of  Canton  made  an  eann*st  protest 
against  this  action,  with  r**solutions  of  affection 
and  n*gard,  and  the  Presbytery  also  place*!  on  re*-- 
ord  their  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Gardner 
in  his  more  than  thirty  years'  su*‘c»*ssful  work  as  a 
pastor  and  presbyter  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  as 
well  as  for  his  carefulness,  promptness,  and  ac*-u- 
racy  in  the  duties  of  statetl  clerk  for  several  years. 
R<*signing  his  office  of  state*!  clerk  and  treasurer 
of  Presbytery,  Dr.  Miller  of  Ogdensburg  was  elci't- 
e<l  to  till  the  vacancy. 

L.  Merrill  Miller.  Stat***!  ('l*'rk. 

PENNSYLV.ANIA. 

Pleasant  Mount.- Rev.  E.  W.  Lake’s  addr*‘.ss 
is  changed  from  Whitney’s  Point  to  Pleasant 
Mount.  Wayne  county,  Pa. 

Readino. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rea<ling  (Rev.  Dr.  Radcliffe  paston  has  just  <*om- 
pleted  veiy  extensive  improvements,  which  make 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  best  uppointe*! 
church  buiblings  in  the  State.  Th**  work  has  occu¬ 
pied  over  a  year.  They  firat  built  a  new  chup**l 
for  Sun*lay-s*‘h«x>l  an*l  other  purjH>ses.  containing 
the  main  room  with  ten  clas.s-rooms  *'omniunii  at- 
ing  with  the  main  ri>om  by  curtains,  a  chun-h  par¬ 
lor  an<l  kit<‘hen,  and  all  convenienc**!s  for  the  .so¬ 
cial  ami  licnevolent,  as  well  as  religious  work  of 


the  church.  The  whole  **au  be  thrown  into  one 
large  room,  and  with  its  high,  arched  roof,  grace¬ 
ful  curtains.  hard  wood  finish,  and  memorial  win¬ 
dows,  presents  an  unique  and  attraetive  app<iar- 
ance.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  for  nine  hundred. 
-As  soon  as  it  was  t*omplet**<l  it  was  occupietl  for 
church  services,  and  the  improvement  of  the  main 
building  began.  .A  steam  heating  apparatus  was 
introduced,  which  will  supply’  heat  for  both  chur*“h 
and  chapel.  .A  large  and  handsome  Johnson  organ 
was  built.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  improve¬ 
ments  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  gallery,  by 
taking  out  all  the  pews  and  building  family  boxes. 
This  had  been  partly  done  a  few  years  ago  in  an 
effort  at  ptipularizing  the  gallery,  and  had  been  so 
successful  that  it  was  decideil  to  reshape  the  whole 
gallery  in  that  style.  Its  success  has  already 
proven  its  wisdom.  The  whole  improvements  have 
cost  over  $.30,0(X).  and  have  been  done  under  the 
direction  of  J.  T.  Chandler,  archite<*t  of  Philailel- 
phia. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  held  its  mid¬ 
summer  session  at  Wausau.  Wls.,  July  8th  and  9th. 
The  principal  items  of  interest  concerning  its  busi¬ 
ness  are  as  follows  :  .A  new  church  at  West  Merrill 
was  added  to  the  roll.  Arrangements  wert*  made 
to  instal  Rev.  Walton  Pattinsou  pastor  of  the 
chur«‘h  of  West  Merrill,  and  to  onlain  and  instal 
licentiate  R*'ne  Vilatte  pastor  of  the  French  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Green  Bay.  Mr.  H.  O.  Gilling¬ 
ham  of  New  London.  Pa.,  was  r**ceived  under  the 
care  of  Pivsbyteiy  as  a  stu*lent  in  preparation  for 
the'ministry.*  He  is  now  engagtnl  in  mission  work 
near  Stevens  Point.  Wis.  The  d<?ath  of  Rev.  Jere¬ 
miah  Sling**rlaml,  chief  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians, 
and  pastor  of  the  Indian  Presbyterian  church  of 
10*811003.  was  announced  to  Presbytery.  The  loss 
of  brother  Slingerland  will  be  deeply  felt  by  his 
people,  for  whose  elevation  and  salvation  he  has 
labored  faithfully  for  many  y*‘ars.  The  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Presbyt**jy  will  be  held  with  the  church  at 
St«*vens  Point,  the  second  Tuesday  of  September 
next.  Henry  L.  Brown.  Statt*d  Clerk. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City.— Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  of  the 
Second  Church  has  been  oldigisl  to  give  up  his 
European  trip  by  severe  sickness  in  his  family. 
The  numbers  in  habitual  attendance  at  the  Second 
Church  are  in  excess  of  its  seating  capacity,  and 
galleri<*s  will  be  put  in  during  the  Summer. 

The  Firttf  Church  is  prospering  under  the  Rev.  D. 
S.  Schaff,  who  is  consideretl  an  ex**ellent  sermon- 
izer.  The  new  etlifiee,  which  the  congr<*gation  is 
building,  is  tH*ing  pusheil  forward  rapidly. 

Independence.— The  Rev.  S.  H.  Weller,  D.D., 
of  Clinton,  Iowa,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  La<lies’  Coll**ge  in  this  city,  re<-ently  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Presbytery  of  Osagt*.« 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Hebrew  Christian  Conqreoation,  over 
which  Rev.  Jacob  Fr**shman  is  pastor  at  Room  24, 
Cooper  Union,  <*ontinues  its  meetings,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  heats  of  July.  On  Sabbath  evening 
last  the  attendance  was  good.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
ling  preached  from  Heb.  ix.  22.  After  the  sermon 
a  young  Hebrew  maiden  was  baptized.  The  scene 
was  very  impn*ssive.  Those  who  thus  leave  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  have  really  to  bear  the  cross  ; 
they  are  not  carrieti  to  the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of 
ease.  It  means  literally  forsaking  all  home  ties 
and  social  position.  After  the  baptism,  the  pastor 
spoke  of  the  strict  manner  in  which  he  had  obeyed 
the  pre**epts  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  His  faith 
had  not  been  a  merely  nominal  *>ne,  but  a  sincere 
endeavor  to  follow  the  tea**hings  of  those  whom 
he  then  thought  were  in  the  right.  He  had  found 
joy,  peac**,  and  eternal  life  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  Saviour  as  his  Messiah.  The  pa.stor  here  in¬ 
troduced  the  Rev.  Mr.  Luwisch,  also  a  converted 
Israelite,  who  made  a  few  remarks  in  German,  his 
mqther  tongue.  This  closeil  a  very  interesting 
service,  the  like  of  which  our  r**aders  will  find  it 
profitable  to  witness.  This  society  is  self-support¬ 
ing,  but  greatly  needs  a  churt*h  building—  a  place 
where  they  can  have  a  Sunday-school  and  evening 
meetings. 

•A  Summer  Revival.  —  Some  consider  such  a 
work  almost  a  miracle.  .A  missionary  of  the 
American  Sunday-sch*>ol  Union  writes :  “  In  a 
fanning  neighborhood  in  Barnes  tsuinty,  Dakota, 
I  organizeil  a  Sunday-school  last  Autumn — their 
only  mt*ans  of  grace.  Here  was  a  good  woman 
whose  .soul  had  long  b«*cn  burdeiUHl,  and  her  pray¬ 
ers  and  teal's  poured  forth  for  a  revival  of  Go<i’.s 
work,  and  specially  for  the  salvation  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  step-children,  and  neighbors.  I  have  ju.st 
dost**!  a  s*‘ries  of  mt>**tings  held  there  at  her  re- 
qu«*st.  which  God  has  signally  bles.se<l.  In  the 
closing  one  fourtwn  profcsstnl  that  they  had  found 
the  Saviour,  from  th<*  man  of  forty  to  the  child  of 
eight  y**ars.  .Among  them  were  her  husband  and 
four  or  five  of  her  step-children.  Then  was  that 
praying  tongue  filleil  with  laught«“r,  and  h**r  mouth 
with  singing.  .A  year  ago  1  organize*!  a  school  in 
which  an<nher  wife  and  mother  showtsl  her  inter¬ 
est  by  bringing  her  children  to  it.  I^st  Winter 
she  di*>d.  bviving  five  *'hildren— one  a  babe.  Then 
her  husband  was  far  from  God.  a  fi-arful  back- 
sli<ler.  Now  he  has  come  ba*‘k  with  *l**t'p  repent¬ 
ance,  ami  has  liegun  to  i>ray  in  his  horn**,  and  four 
of  his  «‘hildren  have  f<»und  Christ.  It  was  touch¬ 
ing  to  s<M*  him  coming  to  our  m**etings  bringing 
the  nioth**rle.ss  babe  in  his  arms,  with  the  others, 
and  to  lu'ar  him  say  'Othat  I  hail  come  back  to 
Goil  befor**  He  ti>ok  my  wife ! '  " 


testimony,  and  strive  to  emulate  her  example  in  good 
words  and  works. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  her  bereaved  husband 
4nd  children  our  heartfelt  sympathies  and  condolence. 

We  realize  the  greatness  of  their  loss,  ami  how  inad¬ 
equate  must  be  any  words  of  ours  to  convey  comfort 
or  consolation ;  we  therefiwe  commend  the  words  of 
inspiration  uttered  by  8t.  Paul ;  “  I  would  not  have  you 
ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  that  are  asl^p, 
that  ye  sorrow  not  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope. 
For  if  we  lielieve  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  Qod  bring  with  Him. 

. Wherefore  comfort  ye  one  another  with  these 

words.”  O.  M.  Beach,  1 

Hiram  S.  Bentley,  *  Committee. 
Halsey  Fitch,  ) 


XoUtts. 


The  Fifth  Reunion  of  the  United  States  Ubristiau 
Commission  takes  place  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  on  Friday. 
Saturday,  and  Sunday,  .August  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  1884.  We 
will  be  happy  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  attend. 
The  rapid  march  of  time,  with  its  inevitable  changes,  each 
year  diminishes  the  ranks  of  those  who  labored  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Commission.  It  will  be  most  gratifying  to  us 
to  meet  with  as  many  of  the  surviving  delegates  and  their 
friends  as  possible. 

GEORGE  H.  STUART.  President. 


JOHN  O.  FOSTER,  I 

JAMES  GRANT,  J  secretaries. 


To  the  .Alumni  of  the  XVestern  Theological 
Seminary.— By  order  of  the  B 'ard  of  Directors  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  a  detallisl  descriptive  and 
Biographical  Catalogue  Is  to  be  prepared  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  To  aid  the  Committee  in  this  work  will  you  not 
at  once  prepare  answers  to  the  following  interrogatories, 
and  send  to  Rev.  8.  J.  M.  Eaton,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  until 
Sept.  1st,  after  that  date  Franklin,  Pa. : 

1.  Full  name  without  abbreviation.  2.  Date  and  place  of 
birth.  3.  Colleges  and  date  of  graduation.  4.  Employment, 
if  any,  after  graduation.  5.  Seminaries,  and  dates  of  study. 
6.  Date  of  licensure  and  Presbytery.  7.  Date  of  ordination 
and  Presbytery.  8.  Date  of  marriage,  and  name  of  bride. 
9.  Fields  of  labor,  with  dates.  10.  .Academic  titles,  with 
date  and  (iollege.  11.  Books  published.  12.  Present  post- 
offlee  address,  if  not  settled.  13.  (By  friends)  date  ami 
l)laee  of  death. 


The  General  .Assembly  Minutes.— Persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  copies  of  the  Minutes  of  1884,  b*>und  in  cloth, 
will  please  correspond  immediately  with  the  Stated  Clerk, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Price,  Fifty 
Cents  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  Minutes  bouml  in 
pai)er,  viz  :  one  Dollar. 


THE  MISSION.ARY  DEP.ARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  *x)lporteurs,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paclflc;  is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board's  publications  to  neeily  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Homo  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  .All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLI.AM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D..  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wbolesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
onlfin  cant.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 


The  Best  Book  Extant 

For  Camp  Meetings,  Assemblies,  Devotional 
Meetings  of  every  eharacter,  as 
Aseil  as  for  Churches. 

Gospel  hymns 

CONSOLIDATED 

Ci^'ntalus  426  of  the  choicest  Sni'r***!  Songs  for  Religious 
Meetings. 


“WHERR  IT  IS  LIGHT.” 

Fell  asU't'ji  in  J**sus,  in  (’oventry.  N.  Y.,  July  11, 
1884.  at  th**  r*'i8i(l**nce  of  h*‘i'  son-in-law,  Mr.  Silas 


BY  MAIL.  F.XPRES.S. 

Music  edition.  Board  Covers,  N.Y  rts,;  75  ct». 
Words  only.  Board  Covers,  ‘4*4  rts.;  '40  rts. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York, 


T.  Martin.  Mrs.  Sarah  .A.,  wift*  of  R**v.  .Amos 


81  Randolph  St. ,  Chicago. 


Crock**!'. 

Ml'S.  Crock*'!'  wa-  horn  in  Hamilton.  Mmlison 
I'Ounty.  N.  Y.,  in  Is-JO,  and  was  married  in  1838. 
For  a  ft'w  y<*ai's  thorcafti'r  her  hushand  wa.'s  a  i>art- 
nor  of  Judj;**  Ma.son.  and  enj<'>yed  a  lucrativ**  pra*‘- 
tict*  inth**  h'fial  profe.ssion.  But  as  it  was  oviih'nt, 
from  a  l•onvil•tion  of  iluty  ami  prt'vious  ediu'ation, 
that  h(>th  were  ominently  titti'd  for  tin*  position  of 
pastor  anil  pa.stor’s  wif**,  all  their  hrinht  prospects 
in  si'i'iilar  employment  were  **h**erfully  relinqiilsh- 
e*l.  ainl  they  <*nter«*d  upon  the  self-denyine  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  .Amonj<  other  settlements 
tln*y  wore  eleven  years  at  Kin)»s  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  and 
t<*n  at  Coventry,  N.  Y..  in  hoth  of  which  pla*‘**s,  as 
well  as  in  the  home  of  her  youth.  Mrs.  Crocker  im- 
pr**ssed  herself  upon  all  who  earn**  within  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  her  aequaintan*'**  in  a  way  never  to  h<*  for- 
gott**n.  In  so<'i**ty  sli**  was  a  hrilliant  eonv(*rsa- 
tionalist,  ami  the  I'entre  of  attrai'tion.  In  the 
home  I'ircle  she  wa.s  a  woman  to  lx*  lov***!. 

For  many  yeai-s  Mrs.  CVocker  wa.s  an  invulhi, 
and  the  last  iM>rtion  of  her  life  was  marked,  at 
tim«*s.  hy  the  intens»>st  suffering.  Even  h**r  vision 
was  so  ohs,'iirt**i  that  she  *'*>nl*l  scarcely  s*'e.  But 
no  aggravation  of  |>hysi*‘nl  pain  diminisheil  h*'r 
love  to  the  Saviour.  One  of  her  In.st  I'onscions 
utterances  was  ••  I  shall  soon  he  where  it  is  light." 
When  the  end  I'ani**  it  was  I'alm  and  p**a(’efnl. 

In  his  gri«>f  ami  sorrow  the  affiiet***!  hushanil  has 
the  sympathy  not  *>nly  of  the  entir**  I'ommunity  in 
which  he  liv«*s.  hut  of  a  wid**  *'ir**le  of  fri«‘n«ls  and 
a*.'<}uaintane*‘s.  May  the  Go*l  to  whom  he  has  so 
often  point***!  *>th**rs  in  siniilar  *'ireuinstan*'«*s,  com¬ 
fort  him.  G.  M.  J. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publieatioii’s 

LATEST. 

SnNSHmE  MART. 

BY  MISS  ALIDA  W.  GRAVF-S. 

IBmo.  Illustrated.  Price.. . 91.13. 


HERITAGE  OF  PEACE. 

BY  REV.  T.  S.  CHILDS,  D.D. 

IHmo.  Price .  . .30  Cents. 


POCKET  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  REID. 

lOmo.  Price . 91.00. 


THEIR  MARRIEI)  LIVES. 

BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

l'4mo.  Price . 91.4.3. 


WILDWOOD. 

BY  MRS.  JENNIE  M.  D.  IXJNKLIN. 

l‘4mo.  Price . . 91.‘4.3. 


F](litiori.s. 

PASTOR'S  SKETCHES. 

BY  REV.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Two  volumes.  l'4mo.  Price . 9l>‘4.3  each. 

SPENCER'S  SERMONS. 

BY  REV.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Three  volumes,  I'Jmo.  Prire....9l,‘4.>  each. 


DratDs. 

M(.Ii.vainl— At  his  home  in  Newark,  X..T..  June  30th. 
18.84.  Rov.  Isaac  McIlvaine.  in  his  86th  year.  Ble.ssed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 

Marshall— In  ISulTalo,  N.  Y.,  on  W*Hlnes*lav  night, 
June  9th.  issj,  (Irsamus  Holmes  .Marshall,  in  the  7'2d 
year  of  his  age. 

Beard  -  .At  a  j<iint  iue*'ting  *>f  the  Boards  of  Elders, 
Deaons,  an'l  Trustf>»*s  of  the  noss->trt***t  Pr*'sbvteriun 
churi'h.  Br*x>klyn.  N.  Y.,  hehl  at  the  pa.stor's  stiiily,  on 
Monday  evening,  July  14.  1884,  the  following  pri'amble 
an<l  resolutions  were  adopted,  viz: 

Whereas,  It  has  please*!  our  H**avenly  Father  to  <.'all 
to  her  home  alsive  .Mrs.  Lucy  Cummini'is  Beard,  wife 
of  Mr.  Sylvester  M.  Beard.  Bresiiient  of  the  Brxanl  of 
Trustees  of  this  ehureh,  and 

When^as,  By  this  (Jispi'iisation  the  ehun-h  has  been 
ealh'd  to  part  with  one  who  from  its  organization  has 
h«>en  a  mi->st  devote*!,  a'.-tiv**.  and  highly  «?steeint*d  mem¬ 
ber  ;  therefor**  it  is 

Rpsolvt'd,  That  we,  the  elders,  ileaeons,  and  trust«*e8 
of  the  Ri>s8-str**et  Presbyteriiin  ehun-h,  representing 
also  the  entire  *.*ongregation.  do  hereby  l.ear  testimony 
to  the  great  usefulness,  worth,  and  Christian  character 
of  our  departesl  sister. 

In  the  church  she  was  ever  active  in  devising  and 
extj*'Uting  measures  to  promote  its  growth  and  welfare, 
anil  to  extenil  its  usefulness. 

In  its  most  trying  periods  her  courage  strengthened 
and  stimulat<*d  her  fellow-workers,  and  for  its  present 
prosperity  the  ohun-h  is  larg*'ly  ind*'l'te<l  t<j  her  unswerv¬ 
ing  faith. 

She  delighted  also  in  works  uf  charity,  and  found 
pl**a8ure  in  assisting  the  n*'edy,  and  all  mejisures  for 
the  general  welfare  ot  the  comnmnity  in  which  she  liv^ 
found  in  her  a  warm  advocate. 

Resolved.  That  while  we  consider  the  il**ath  *>f  Mrs. 
Beard  an  almo“t  irr*'j>anible  loss,  y*>t  we  trust  it  is  a 
chastening  tr<.ni  our  Heavenly  I'ather  which  will  be  for 
;  our  ultimate  gcKxl. 

I  Our  del  aited  sister  died  iu  the  full  assurance  of  eter- 
I  nal  life  through  faith  in  her  P.**deemer.  .Almost  her 
I  U-ist  words  were  that  Christ  was  near  and  very  precious 
j  to  her  -soul.  '  j 

'  May  tliosc  of  u-  who  remain  b«*  en*‘ouraged  by  her  ' 


Address  orders  to 

JOH.N  A.  BLACK,  Bosines*  Bnp't. 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or,  WARD  fc  DRUMMOND,  116  Nas.sau  SL.  New  York. 


REED  &  BARTON, 

MAN'UFACTURimS  OF 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware 


(Formerly  at  686  Broadly) 


HAVE  REMOVED  TO 


37  UNION  SQUARE, 

.NEW  YORK. 


FOIITY-FOLR  BOYS. 

The  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  .Asylum  have  forty-four 
bright,  healthy,  attractive  boy.s  from  two  months  to  eleven 
years  ot  age,  for  whom  good  bomix*  an-  desired.  We  also 
have  a  few  nice  girls.  Corr*•8^ondenre  cordially  invited. 

A.  H.  SHUNK,  Supt..  940  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 


VN  RXPeRlE.Nf'ED  t  L,KRGRM.\.\' aide  m  furnish 
good  testimonials,  deslrt-s  to  corresjioicl  with  a  vacant 
church.  .Address  ••  Pa.stor,”  Evangelist  offlee.  N.  Y.  City. 


Good  Pay  for  .Agents.  9100  to  9400  per  month 
made  selling  our  fine  Books  4k  Bibles.' 

Write  to  J,  C.  McCurdy  4k  Co.,  Phlia<ielphla,  Pa. 


TIE  lUIISUIIEB  11111111 

CENTURY. 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 


This  magaziiu*  for  August,  is  as  usual,  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Holiday  Number.  It  is  t*speeially  notable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  for  short  stories, 
aneedotal  papers,  out-of-door  sketches,  etc.,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  vacation  season.  It  eontains  the 

OPENINO  CHAPTEBS  OP  TWO  NOVELETTES,  by 

Henry  James  and  H.  H.  Boyeeen. 
HUXOBOUS  SHOE!  STOBIES,  by 

Frank  B.  Stockton  and  “Ivory  Black.” 
BEAUTIPUILT  ILLUSTBATES  ABTICLES  on 
British  Wild  Flowers,  by  John  Bnrrooghs ;  with  over 
a  dozen  illustrations  of  the  fox-glove,  primro.s**, 
daisy,  daffodil,  etc.,  etc.,  by  Alfred  Parsons. 

Becent  Architectnre  in  America,  HI.  Cominereial 
buildings,  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Renssalaer. 

On  the  Track  of  Ulysses,  by  W.  J.  Stillman.  Illustrat- 
e*l  by  Harry  Fenn.  The  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
of  rare  areha*ologieal  interest,  tiescribing  a  cruise 
iu  the  M***iiterraiman.  und**rtaken  at  the  exp<*nse  of 
The  Century  Magazine. 

SKETCHES  OF  PEBSONAL  IHTEBEST,  <*oneerning 
Chinese  Gordon, 

General  Sam  Houston  (Portraits), 

Queen  of  Boumania  (Portraits). 
DB.  SEVIEB,  by  Get>rge  W.  Cable.  This  part 
eontains  stirring  descriptions  of  the  Confeilerate 
troops  leaving  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  man'll  of 
the  7th  Regiment  tlown  Broadway,  June,  1861. 

OTHEB  CONTBIBUTOBS  are : 

Washington  Gladden,  Edward  Eggleston, 

W.  D.  Howells,  Maurice  Thompeon, 

Edith  H.  Thomas,  George  Parsons  Lathrop, 

and  others. 

Topics  of  the  Time.  Open  Letters.  Bric-a-Brac. 
Price,  35  Cents ;  $4  a  y**ar.  Sold  everywhere. 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14tli  ST.,  SIXTH  AVENUB,  and  13tb  ST.. 

NEW  YORK. 


136  East  ISth  Street,  New  York, 

Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that  on  October  1st,  1864, 
she  win  be  prei>ared  t<*  rec-elve  into  her  home  two  young 
girls  with  the  view  ot  carrying  on  their  education,  at  the 
same  time  affording  them  the  advantages  of  the  city,  and 
surrounding  them  with  the  refining  influence  ot  a  French 
Christian  home. 

.Applications  by  letu-r  a*ldressed  “  Tannersvllle,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.,”  till  September  16th ;  after  that  date  Mile,  de 
Janon  will  be  In  New  York,  to  see  parents  who  may  deeire 
a  personal  interview. 


CLiAA'ER.ACK  (NEW  YORK)  COL.L.EGE  AND  HUDSON 
RIVER  INSTITUTE.  FJ-JO  a  year.  Fits  for  all  Colleges 
and  Business.  French,  Art  and  Music  Specialties.  Both 
sexes.  School  continues  oi>eu  during  July  and  August. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 


DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

Military  Sciiool, 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-oi)eu8  Wednesday  evening,  September  17th.  .Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


SEDliWICK  INSllTUTE, 

Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Moss. 

A  select  family  school  for  boys.  .Address 

H.  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  D.D. 


WILLISTON  SEMINARY, 

Easthampton,  Maas. 

Prepares  boys  tor  the  various  <x>llege8  aud  higher  schools 
of  8clen<?e.  The  Fall  term  will  begin  Sept.  4lh.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  J.  H.  SAWYER,  M.A.,  Acting  Principal. 


POl’EHKREPNIF.  FKMAI.E  AC.ADFAIV.  Rev.  D, 
G.  Wright,  8.T.D.,  lU'ctor,  assisted  by  ten  teachers.  The 
48th  year  commences  Sept.  10,  1884.  Patrons  are  assured 
home  comforts,  parental  discipline,  and  thorough  work  tor 
their  daughters.  For  circulars,  address 
Rev.  D.  G.  WRIGHT,  8.T.D.,  Rector,  Poughkeepele,  N.  T. 


Ossining  Institute  •s:."2,7.”5 

tages  In  .Art,  Music,  Elocution,  English  and  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages.  Charges  moderate.  Opens  Sept.  16th. 

Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Prlnripal. 


CAYI'GA  LoAKE  MILITARY  ACADFMY,  Aurora. 
N.  Y.  M.U.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 


THE  NEW  WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  ARE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMED, 

MILLINERY 

DAILY,  AND  OFFER  A  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 
OP  STRAW  GOODS  IN  ALL  THE  SHADES  OF 
BEIGE,  ECRU,  AND  BROWN,  AS  WELL 
AS  WHITE  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHAPES, 

IN  COLORED 

SILKS 

WE  ARE  SHOWING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
COLORS  AND  STYLES  IN  ALL  SEASONABLE  GOODS, 

OUR  FINE  STOCK  OF 

LACES 

IS  BEING  CONSTANTLY  REPLENISHED  WITH  THE 
MOST  STYLISH  PATTERNS  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 

BLACK  SILK 

FOR  THE  MILLION  AT  LOWER  PRICFX  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED. 

WE  H  AVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED 
STCK'KS  OF 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  LADIES, 

'404T  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

College  preparabiry  and  other  de|)artinent8.  Apply  for 
circulars  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  R(X>t  and  Miss  Cobdelia 
I  Brittingham,  Prlnoli>al8,  or  to  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  and 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  of  the  Board  of  Advisers. 


BL.4IR  PRF>«BTTERIAI.  .ACADEMY  —  BLAIRS- 
TOWN,  N.  J.  For  Both  sexes.  John  I.  Blair  foun¬ 
dation.  Healthy  location,  large  grounds,  building  warmed 
by  steam,  hot  and  c*»ld  water  on  each  fl«)or.  Exj^erlenoed 
teachers,  full  course  of  study,  large  endowment,  low  rates, 
8choIar8hi|i8  and  prizes.  Catalogue  Just  Issued. 

J.  H.  SHUMAKER,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


ELHIRA  FEMALE  (jOLLECE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  suiterlor  College  Coarse  ot 
Study,  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Preparatory  de- 
i>anmentB,  with  exceptional  ailvantages  in  Music  and  Art. 
The  College  bulUlIng  has  been  rec-ently  enlarged  and  fltted 
up  with  all  mtKlern  Improvenients,  Including  water,  gas. 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  [lasseiiger  Elevator. 

Addrtws  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  T. 


KIVERVIEW  ACADEMY, 

POl'UHKEEPNIE,  Y.  Y. 

Flit  for  <i«y  (\)llcgr  nr  Oorrmmml  Aetdemg;  tor  Business 
and  Social  Relations.  U.  S.  Dflli'cr,  detailed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Commandant.  Sprlngfleld  t'adet  Rifles. 

OTIS  BISBBE,  President. 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

will  begin  its  .SOth  year  8epte?iil>er  10.  Pino  library,  labo¬ 
ratory,  observatory,  and  *'abinRts.  Thorough  Instruction. 
Best  of  home  Inlluciii'i'S.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  .\.  E.  ST.ANTON,  Prtm-lpal,  Norton,  Moss. 


DRESS  FABRICS 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  ALL  AT  LOWF-ST  PRIUES. 

A  FULL  AND  CtJMPLETE  LINK  OF  OUT-D(X»R 

GAMES. 

COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  RING,  RING  TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL,  ETC., 

ALL  ABOUT  TEN  PER  CENT. 

LOWER  IN  PRICE  THAN 
LAST  YEAR. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  UECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CARE¬ 
FUL  ATTENTION. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOCIUE. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO. 

.-)ft  Wall  Street,  New  York.  j 

Buy  and  Sell  Bilus  of  Exchange,  j 
Issue  Co.mmercial  and  Tuavellers'  ' 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Ti:l:;orai’1I1C  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  fko.m  Ei  ropk. 
Make  Coixections  in  all  Foreign  | 

CoUN'ITHES  I 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


RCKKLAND  rOLLEGK,  NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON.  1 
Preiiaratory  and  Buslncf-s  f*ir  Oentlem*'!!.  Graduating  , 
Course  for  Laillcs.  Sjieclal  a<lvnntnK*'s  in  .\rt.  A  iiopular  j 
school  at  popular  rates.  Send  lor  new  catalogue.  Next 
year  op*'ns  sei't.  10.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 


MISS  K.  ELIZ.4BKTH  DINA 

Re-«i>en8  the  Stemlnary  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Sei>-  i 
temt>er  17th.  Rcsidt-nt  native  French  le.-ichers.  Suiicrlor 
teB*'hers  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  .4rt  U'ach*'r,  | 
(i.  H.  McCord,  .\.N..A.  Board,  an*l  tuition  In  English  an<l  j 
French,  9-30(t  p*  r  annum.  Circulars  on  ar>iillcntlou.  1 


WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan.  The  tlilrtletli  annual  session 
will  o|ien  Se|>t.  3,  1884.  Board  and  tuition  4170.  For  i^ata-  j 
logues,  a|>ply  to  Miss  HELEN  PE.tBODY,  Prlnciiial.  | 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE  I 

Family  ami  Day  School.  Full  corps  *>f  Ti'B<-her8  and  I.ec-  | 
Hirers.  The  Thlrty-flrst  Year  will  liegln  We<lnesday, O't.  1,  | 
18S4.  Fi  r  Catalogue  and  Circular  a|>i>ly  to  i 

Ri-V.  GEO.  GANNETT,  A.M.,  89  Clit'SP  r  s<iuare,  Boston,  Mass.  ] 


POrOilKPIKPNlR  (.\.  V.)  .Military  Institute. 

Numb«'rs  llmiteil.  s«-ml  for  cln-iilars  with  terms, 
Btuilles,  ami  references.  Dr.  C.  B.  WARRING,  PrJncli'al. 


nr-TTC  .31ILITAKV  .At'.ADE.VI V,  Stamford,  ft.,  on 

DC  I  10  Prospect  Hill,  outside  the  village;  very  healthy. 
48th  year  lieglns  Sept.  10.  Prepares  boys  for  <v)llege  or 
business.  For  particulars  semi  for  i-atalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA  =. 

*;HF>iTER.  '2;1<1  year  oiieiis  Septemb*>r  Hi.  A  Military 
College.  Departments  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Classics,  ami  English. 

Apply  U.  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  President. 


H.4CKKTTSTOWN  INSTITUTE.  | 

Y'oung  Men's  College  Prej)arat<iry.  Ia<lleB' C*>llege.  Amplest  ’ 
facilllles  in  Music,  Art,  Commercial  ami  Sclenllflc  Cours*^.  | 
Finest  building  of  its  class.  Catalogue  free.  Rev.  GEO.  H.  ) 
WHITNEY",  D.D.,  President,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


HOI'GIITO.N  SE.MINARY,  CLI.NTON,  N.  V.  Fm-  I 

large*!  with  complete  modern  Improvements.  Advan-  | 
tages  unsurpassed.  A.  €i.  BE.NEOIC'T. 


Peeksklll  (N.  Y.)  Military  Arailemy,  For  circulars,  , 
ad.lress  Col.  C.  J.  WRIOHT,  A  M..  Principal. 


ADEIjHEKT  college 

of  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  O.  Year  opens  Se|it.  11th.  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tions,  Sept.  9tli  aud  10th.  Addr<*8H,  CARROLL  Ci’TLKb,  Pres- 
blent. 

Green  Spring  Academy, 

At  Green  Hpiing,  i).  Year  opens  Aug.  18Ui.  Address,  Rev. 
J.  S.  AXTELL. 

Western  Reserve  Academy, 

At  Hudson,  O.  Year  o|iens  Sept.  4th.  Address,  Hr.  N.  B. 
Hobart.  Both  thes**  academies  are  preparatory  to  tlio 
College. 


WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  CoLLEulATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  Music  aud  ART.  IxsMtion  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
Healthfulness.  Session  bt-gins  Seiitomiier  10,  1844.  Send 
for  catalogue.  E.  S.  FRIiiBEE,  D.D.,  President. 


Western  Reserve  Academy, 

HI  D80N,  OHIO. 

UNDER  THE  DIBFUTION  OK 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CLEVELAND. 

Semi  for  Catalogue  to 

KEWTOH  B^HOSART,  Principal. 

Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  iireparatlon  (or  business  or  (or  oollego.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  most 
refined  surroumtliigs.  Highest  re(erenc«)8  given  au<l  re- 
qulml.  J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


RYK  KKMIlVART,  RYE,  MEW  YORK.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  MRS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


I'OEI.RGE  offers  three  Courses.  ArADEMV,  Classical 
and  English.  Ezpmtrs  reduced.  FERRY  HAEL,  thorough 
Course  for  Young  Ladies.  0|)ens  Sept.  10. 

R«'V.  D.  S.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  lake  Forest,  III.,  President. 


CLINTON  (N.  Y.) 

ORAMMAK  SC  HOOE, 

For  Toxins:  Men  and  Boys. 

EstabliHhed  181:1.  Loratlon  hPiilthlest.  Proparesfor  Co 
aud  bUHliieaH.  SucvdtsHful.  Opeus  8ept«  4*  For  fu 
Information  a^biro^H  U«*v.  ISAAC  O.  BfiST,  A.M.,  Prln 
ripal,  Clinton,  Onelcln  Co.,  N.Y* 


The  Western  Theological  Seminary 

AT  ALLEOSEITT,  FA. 

Term  treglns  Tuesday,  Se|)t.  4th.  .Y  tM>st-Krailuryle  Course, 
Instruction  in  Elocution  contiiiufHl  through  the  Courso. 
For  catalogue,  apply  to  Prof.  W.  H.  JEFFERS,  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MU8I0 
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THE  ALLIANCE  ANT)  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  protracted  discussion  which  preceded 
the  admission  of  the  Cumberland  delegates, 
and  the  favorable  result,  proved  a  good  preim- 
ration  for  seeing  eye  to  eye  relative  to  better 
Foreign  Mission  adjustments  among  the  co¬ 
operating— and,  it  is  to  be  feared  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  competing— Churches  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance.  This  important  topic  was  proceeded  with 
after  the  vote  on  the  Cumberland  question  and 
an  adjournment  of  ten  minutes,  on  the  third 
day  of  the  sessions— Thursday  P.  M.,  June  26th. 

The  67th  PsaAm  having  been  sung,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  of  Edinburgh  submitted 
an  abstract  of  his  reiwrt  on  British  Foreign 
Missions.  Dr.  David  Irving  of  New  York,  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  William  M.  Paxton,  next 
laid  on  the  table  a  similar  rei>ort  touching 
American  Foreign  Missions ;  Dr.  W.  J.  E.  Tay¬ 
lor  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  James  Brown  of 
Paisley,  read  papers  bearing  on  the  subject, 
and  the  session  closed,  to  begin  again  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Mr,  James  Croil  of  Montreal  then  presided, 
and  after  the  usual  opening  devotional  exer¬ 
cises,  and  a  few  words  by  the  chairman.  Secre¬ 
tary  David  Irving  of  New  York  read  a  pai)er 
on  “The  Relation  of  Mission  Churches  to  the 
Home  Churches.”  Following  this  able  pre¬ 
sentation  came  the  great  feature  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  the  paper  of  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Ste¬ 
venson,  D.D.,  on  the  “  Missionary  Consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Whole  Church.”  A  portion  of  this 
eloquent  plea  is  given  in  the  “  ^Ifast  Whig” 
of  June  27th,  and  we  rei)eat  it  here  for  the 
good  reason  that  nothing  could  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  and  profitable  than  its  reading  at 
the  August  monthly  concert  of  the  churches 
in  behalf  of  Missions.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Stevenson,  a  few  years  since,  as  the 
convener  of  the  Irish  Church  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions,  journeyed  around  the  world, 
visiting  and  greatly  encouraging  the  missiona¬ 
ries  of  that  and  other  Churches,  our  own  in¬ 
cluded.  Few  men  are  better  qualified  to  siH'ak 
on  the  general  subject  of  missionary  progress 
and  prospects  than  Dr.  Stevenson.  Perhaps 
not  one.  He  said : 

Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  history, 
it  is  probable  that  our  present  century  will  be 
distinguished  for  its  practical  energy  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  great  Christian  ideas  that 
have  possessed  it.  There  can  be  no  better  il¬ 
lustration  of  that  fruitfulness  than  the  idea  of 
the  Christian  missions  round  which  our  discus¬ 
sion  is  to  gather  to-day.  Less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  mission  of  the  Church  was  practi¬ 
cally  unrecognized.  When  it  was  brought  for¬ 
ward,  it  was  scouted  in  our  (Jeneral  Assemblies. 
Public  men  who  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  country  held  it  up  to  ridicule.  It  was  re¬ 
garded  as  “  the  dream  of  q  dreamer  who  dream¬ 
ed  that  he  was  dreaming.”  When  it  passed 
into  the  region  of  fact,  those  who  founded  it 
held  their  meetings  in  small  parlors  and  ves¬ 
tries  ;  the  missionaries  that  were  employed 
could  be  counted  on  the  lingers ;  and  tlie  an¬ 
nual  sum  given  for  planting  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  throughout  the  world,  did  not  exceed  a 
few  hundred  pounds.  Yet  from  this  modest, 
imperceptible,  and  unpromising  beginning, 
there  has  come  to  be  a  brilliant  enterprise 
that  stirs  and  enlists  the  sympathies  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  com¬ 
mands  the  services  of  a  multitude  of  the  most 
daring  and  heroic,  learned  and  accomplished, 
men  ;  that  has  received  the  good  will  and  com¬ 
mendation  of  powerful  governments  and  emi¬ 
nent  statesmen,  and  derives  support  from  the 
most  thoughtful  minds  and  the  most  eloquent 
tongues,  and  crowds  the  largest  buildings  sim¬ 
ply  to  hear  the  reports  of  what  it  has  effected  ; 
that  is  sustained  by  free-will  gifts,  poured  into 
its  treasury  by  innumerable  hands,  until  in  a 
single  year  they  amount  to  £2,27Ty,()00 ;  that  has 
sown  in  a  vast  country  like  India  as  many  as 
4,636  schools,  and  planted  569  stations  ;  that  is 
threading  its  way  up  every  river  and  over  every 
road  in  still  vaster  China ;  that  penetrates  to 
the  heart  of  the  “  Dark  Contineat,”  pioneering 
a  path  for  travel  and  commerce  in  its  impetu¬ 
ous  haste ;  that  settles  its  servants  among  the 
snows  of  Greenland,  and  sends  them  to  brave 
in  loneliness  the  perils  of  the  Cannibal  Islands — 
an  enterprise  that  binds  together  the  most  di¬ 
vided  communities  by  its  broad  aims  and  pas¬ 
sionate  enthusiasms ;  and  that  has  become  an 
inseparable  part,  and  a  prominent  part,  of  ev- 
•ory  living  branch  of  the  Church  of  God.  The 
mission  has  taken  hold  of  men,  and  taken  hold 
of  our  time.  It  is  awakening  expwtations  that 
thrill  men  through  and  through,  so  wonderful, 
so  sublime,  treading  so  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  what  our  fathers  had  conceived  possible, 
that  men  are  lifted  out  of  themselves  as  the 
mission  unfolds  its  divine  proportions,  and 
beckons  them  by  its  glory  to  nmve  f  orward. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  mission  as  men  have 
grown  familiar  with  it,  at  what  it  has  accom¬ 
plished,  and  at  the  sympathies  it  has  begotten, 
and  looking  beyond  all  this  at  the  task  before 
it,  incomparably  greater  than  any  it  has  yet 
achieved,  it  would  seem  as  it  the  time  had 
come  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  should  be  conse¬ 
crated  to  this  mission  as  the  imperative  and 
the  grandest  aim  that  God  has  placed  before 
us.  Probably  it  is  already  couc»KJed  that  this 
is  the  basis  on  which  the  nussioii  is  to  be  build- 
fcd  into  strength.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
Old  '^stament  and  the  New  agrt'o  in  represent¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God  as  world-wide  ;  that 
the  prophecies  flow  here  in  the  siime  stream 
with  the  explicit  teaching  of  Christ.  This 
kingdom  peuetraU«  the  Scriptures  everywhere 
with  its  glory.  We  see  it  breaking  through 
the  barriers  imposed  upon  the  Jews.  It  teach¬ 
es  to  the  psahn-tingers  some  of  their  divinest 
songs  ;  it  runs  into  the  very  structure  of  the 
universal  prayer  of  the  Church  through  “  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven  ”  ;  it  burns  away  the 
barriers  at  Pentecost  with  its  tongues  of  fire* ; 
it  draws  Peter  to  the  house  of  Cornelius,  the 
Gentile,  and  it  makes  Paul,  whose  heart’s  de¬ 
sire  is  for  his  Jewish  brethren,  the  Apostle  of 
the  heathen.  No  vision  like  it  was  ever  lifU'd  up 
by  any  religion  before  men  :  for  no  other  relig¬ 
ion  has  in  its  very  heart  the  .seal  of  universal¬ 
ity.  “  There  is  but  one  spiritual  and  universal 
religion.”  Goldwiu  Smith  says  “  There  is  but 
one  religion  of  which  Renan  could  say  that  if 
^ere  were  religion  in  another  planet,  it  could 
be  no  other  ttian  this.”  We  have  got  at  lejist 
»o  far.  The  mission  has  conquered — conqm'r- 
«d  the  sluggish  unbelief,  the  apathy,  the  sel¬ 
fishness,  the  veiled  fatalism  that  gathennl 
round  the  infancy  of  its  revival,  the  dulness 
that  would  not  apprehend  the  breadth  of  the 
divine  compassion  and  the  deep  brotherhoo<l 
of  men.  But  although  this  is  all  true,  it  Is 
only  half  the  truth,  and  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  at  where  we  stand  to-day,  and  the 
problems  wc  must  face.  It  is  s<*arcely  possible 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  overrate  tlu'se  bril¬ 
liant  successes,  and  to  credit  them  with  a  .sig¬ 
nificance  that  they  do  not  posses-s.  Yet  after 
so  luany  years  of  vigorous  and  succe.ssfid  ef¬ 
fort,  with  opposition  dying  out  and  gn>wing 
sym(>atl)y,  ami  with  ct'rUiin  weighty  conditions 
more  favorable  than  at  any  previous  epoch,  all 
that  we  can  |»oiut  to  is  a  line  of  2,700,000  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Pagan  and  Mahometan  lands,  and  be¬ 
hind  them  an  awful  phalanx  of  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  millions,  made  up  of  nations  and  whole 
races,  dense  and  almost  illimitable  crowds  of 
men,  unchiinged,  and  im«t  of  them  untouched, 
by  any  Gospel.  If  we  distribute  this  statement 
into  a  few  details,  in  India  there  is  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  250,000,000  who  are  not  Christians,  and 
scattered  thinly  through  them,  sis  the  fruit  of 
Sill  these  years,  700,000  who  are ;  in  Chinsi,  70,- 
000  Christians,  and  the  rest  :100,000,000 :  in  .Af¬ 
rica  320,000  Christians,  sind  bt^ides  200,000,000 ; 
and  while  there  are  territories  that  have  be¬ 
come  entirely  Christian,  they  are  in  regions 
like  the  iajsinds  of  the  South  Seas,  where  the 
primitive  type  was  barbarous,  and  where  the 
environment  reduix«  influence  to  a  cipher. 
There  are  indirect  influences,  no  doubt,  and 
they  are  more  significant  than  any  tabulated 
figures ;  but  they  do  not  alter  the  conclusion 
which  is  forced  u|K>n  us,  that  not  only  the 
larger  part,  but  almost  the  entire,  of  the  w'ork 
contemplated  by  the  mission,  has  yet  to  be 


done,  and  that  if  it  is  ever  to  be  done,  some 
larger  power  of  the  Church  of  Christ  must  be 
brought  into  play  than  we  have  seen  at  any 
previous  period. 

There  is  another  consideration  that  must 
urge  our  thoughts  in  the  stime  direction.  1 
have  mentioned  indirect  influence,  and  the 
modern  mission  represents  a  thousand  influ¬ 
ences  among  non-Christian  populations.  We 
are  thus  approaching  a  condition  in  some  of 
these  great  countries  of  the  East  when  the 
order  of  millenniums  will  loosen  before  it 
breaks  up.  It  would  be  hasty  to  suppose  that 
we  must  be  near  the  time  when  huge  races  will 
exchange  their  Hindooism,  or  their  Buddhism, 
or  their  Mahometanism  for  Christianity ;  but 
we  are  already  entering  the  period  of  disin¬ 
tegration  that  precedes  it.  It  is  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  and  dangerous  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 
These  movements  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
populations  round  a  few  ’mission  stations. 
They  will  affect  the  mass  of  men,  the  millions, 
and  up  till  now  wre  are  only  dealing  with  the 
units.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  a  crisis  like 
that,  one  of  enormous  responsibility  and  incon¬ 
ceivable  delicacy,  one  that  may  break  out 
acutely  and  almost  simultaneously  over  an  area 
as  large  as  Europe,  if  in  a  country  like  India, 
for  example,  we  have  only  a  few  hundred  mis¬ 
sionaries  among  a  population  of  250,000,000? 
The  scale  on  which  we  have  been  working  up 
till  now  is  plainly  inadequate,  and  the  new 
measures  will  not  be  found  until  the  entire 
Church  is  consecrated  to  the  work.  For  what 
we  have  seen  in  the  last  four  centuries,  and 
they  are  the  very  flower  of  history,  is  this  :  A 
solitary  herald  here  and  another  there,  sent  out 
by  pious  king,  or  kn  d  of  simple  men,  or  of  his 
own  heart’s  desire,  out  into  the  waste  of  <lark- 
ness  to  proclaim  the  great  Evangel  among  the 
natives  ;  and  then,  and  surely  in  advance  of 
this,  there  sprang  up  the  .society  of  sympathiz¬ 
ing  men,  pledged  to  this  particular  aim,  gath¬ 
ering  strength  and  numbers,  and  spreading 
over  town  and  country  with  its  network  of 
meetings  and  helpful  hands,  growing  into  the 
stateliness  of  a  vast  Christian  coSperation,  and 
gaining  hold,  each  upon  the  Church,  within 
which  it  grew.  Such  societii*s  are  very  noble. 
Their  founders  fought  the  caust*  of  missions 
when  all  the  world  about  them  was  sunk  in 
careless  scorn  ;  and  they  fought  it  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  daring  and  a  faith  so  glorious  that  men 
will  always  turn  to  the  dawn  of  this  century 
for  inspiration  in  their  noblest  work.  But  if 
Christian  men  seem  now  agre**d  that  the  Word 
of  God  does  not  merely  contain  here  and  there 
a  missionary  chapter  or  the  music  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  psalm,  or  some  clear  word  of  prophecy, 
or  more  clear  and  commanding  Word  of  Christ, 
but  is  throughout  an  intensely  missionary  book, 
the  missionary  spirit  being  of  the  veiy  essence 
of  its  revelation  ;  if  it  is  a  book  that  responds, 
with  the  sensitiveness  of  a  Divine  sympathy, 
to  the  cry  of  the  lost  but  seeking  spirit,  to  the 
burdened  sigh  of  pagan  Asia,  as  well  as  to  the 
anguish  of  those  that  doubt  and  yearn  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  ;  if  it  is  a  book  that  pro¬ 
claims,  with  every  one  of  its  tongues  of  fire, 
that  tliere  is  a  kingdom  of  Gud  to  grow  out 
from  it,  instinct  with  its  own  spirit,  a  kingdom 
of  living  men  in  whom  its  revelation  will  be 
seen  in  action,  by  whom  its  sympathy  and  its 
offer  of  life  and  rest  will  be  borne  to  every  na¬ 
tion,  in  whom  the  great  hunger  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  world  has  struck  so  deep  that  every 
one  who  is  of  that  kingdom  must  hunger  with 
the  .same  intensity,  and  look  out  on  the  world 
with  the  very  eyes  of  Christ,  and  see,  not  in 
dreams  and  fancies  of  the  poets,  but  by  faith — 
faith  which  is  no  dreamer,  !)ut  real  and  practi¬ 
cal,  carving  swiftly  the  way  to  its  own  end — see 
by  faith  the  march  of  the  pe“oplt*8  back  to  G<  xl, 
thu  idols  flung  aside,  and  the  cry  of  all 
Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring. 

Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  cling. 

If  that  is  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  then 
even  our  noble  missionary  sofieties  are  not  the 
adequate  expression  of  this  enterjirise  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions,  but  are  only  preparatory  ;  imd 
the  conception  of  a  missionary  society  we  are 
to  keep  before  us  is  of  the  Church  herself,  as 
broad  as  the  Church,  as  manifold  ;i8  her  gifts, 
as  numerous  as  her  membership,  and  as  much 
clothed  as  she  can  claim  to  be  with  power 
from  on  high. 

That  in  theory  is  the  position  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  great  body  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  what  I  plead  for  is  nothing 
more  than  that  this  theory  should  be  wrought 
into  practice.  Christian  people  have  yet  to 
feel  that  it  is  their  own  cause,  and  the  most 
sacred  and  lofty  cause  for  which  they  ever 
fought.  The  mls.sion  is  not  an  organ  of  the 
Church,  but  the  Church  is  the  organ  of  the 
mission,  divinely  appointed,  divinely  endowed, 
divinely  dwelt  in.  The  Church  has  been  conse¬ 
crated  to  this  work  by  its  Master,  and  when 
the  consecration  is  accepted,  penetrating  not 
only  into  .Assemblies  and  Councils,  but  into 
every  little  group  of  Christian  people,  penetrat¬ 
ing  like  a  fire  that  burns  into  men’s  souls,  and 
then  leaps  out  in  flames  of  impulse  and  pas¬ 
sionate  surrender,  wo  shall  see  the  mission  as 
Christ  would  have  it  be.  The  story  of  it,  and 
the  pitiful  wail  of  Christless  men,  as  they 
grope  in  their  tnillions  round  the  great  altar- 
stairs  of  God — and  more  pitiful  still,  if  they  are 
so  blind  as  not  to  feel  their  blindness — will  be 
poured  from  every  pulpit.  It  will  be  the  bur¬ 
den  of  daily  prayer  in  every  Christian  home ; 
every  one  will  study  for  himself  (as  (Gallon 
Westcott  recommended  the  other  day)  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  i)resent  conquests  of  the  Cross  ;  the 
children  will  grow  up,  believing  that  this  is  the 
aim  for  which  they  are  all  to  live  ;  and  Church¬ 
es  will  me(“t  to  plan  their  great  campaigns,  and 
.send  out  the  best  and  ablest  men  they  have  to 
take  part  in  this  war  of  love.  It  will  be  the 
cause  of  the  hour,  into  which  men  will  pour  all 
that  they  would  spend  on  the  greatest  strug¬ 
gle  they  have  ever  known  ;  labor  and  treasure 
and  gt'uius  ;  the  affw'tions  and  the  life  will  pour 
these  and  more,  because  this  cause  must  al¬ 
ways  overtop  every  other.  It  is  time  for  tiie 
Church  to  ask  this  consecrated  spirit,  to  ask 
for  the  entire  congregation  the  consecration 
that  is  asked  and  expected  of  the  .single  man  or 
woman  whom  it  sends  out  to  the  field.  Const'- 
eration  such  as  I  have  indieateil,  so  pervading 
and  entire.  Is  not  impracticable.  It  is  a  large 
hope-  large  beyond  measure,  some  would  say  ; 
but  it  is  confirme<l  by  the  light  of  history,  it  is 
luminoiLS  with  promise.  Every  intensely  mis¬ 
sionary  epoch  has  caught  something  of  that 
temper.  The  .Apostolic  Church  had  no  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  :  for  the  Word  of  (Jod  .sound¬ 
ed  out  from  every  believer,  and  they  went  ev- 
erywheri'  preaching  the  Word.  The  missions 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages  were  wrought  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Irish  monk  who  said  “  My  country 
is  wherever  I  can  gather  the  largest  harvest 
for  Chri-st.”  The  Moravians  moved  upon  our 
modem  heathenism  not  by  a  few  adventurous 
soldiers,  but  by  battalions.  When  Louis  Harms 
bmime  the  minister  <'f  Herrmannsburgh,  there 
was  not  a  man  in  his  parish  who  knew  what 
missions  meant ;  and  when  he  died,  there  wivs 
scarcely  one  but  was  either  a  missionary  or 
heliting  the  mission.  Consecration  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  is  practicable,  but  it  mu.st  be  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Pentecost  was  the  preface  to 
the  apostolic  mission.  Let  us  believe  in  the 
promise  of  the  Father  as  they  believed  at  Pen- 
twost,  and  there  will  come  another  birthtinie 
of  spiritual  fervor  an<l  enthusiasm,  burning 
away  all  of  men’s  weak  selfishness  that  stands 
between  them  and  the  promises  of  God,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  mission  will  rise  once 
more,  ami  spread  over  a  rii-her  and  far  wid**- 
life. 

The  suggestion  may  seem  oviu-bold ;  but 
perhaps  if  there  went  from  this  Council,  or 
from  some  Council  to  follow  this,  a  letter  to 
every  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  world, 
setting  out  the  facts  of  missions  and  the  work 
remaining  to  be  done,  and  the  relations  of  the 
mission  to  the  Church— pleading  for  this  con¬ 
secration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ami  for  the  con¬ 
secration  of  energy  and  prayer  and  effort  on 
this  one  point,  anil  showing  with  what  a  force 
we  might  tl.t'n  act  on  the  non-Christian  peo¬ 
ples  ;  ami  if,  at  the  same  time,  a  letter  were 
written  to  every  Presbyterian  missionary,  as¬ 
suring  them  of  our  sympathy  and  of  this  re¬ 
solve,  and  entreating  them  to  pray  with  us  un¬ 
til  the  prayer  was  granted — well,  it  would  en¬ 
courage  many  hearts,  and  it  might  take  us 
some  way  towards  realizing  what,  until  it  is 
fact,  many  will  count  as  only  a  dreamer’s 
dream. 

Men  may  point  to  the  countless  heathen,  and 


they  may  say  that  we  have  made  no  imiires- 
sion,  that  the  results  of  the  last  century  are  in¬ 
significant,  that  there  are  more  non-Christian 
people  now  than  when  Christ  came ;  they  may 
point  to  our  slender  forces,  to  our  divisions,  to 
the  want  of  comprehensive  system  and  unity  in 
our  method  of  attack  ;  and  they  may  say  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  is  impossible. '  .Are 
we  to  say  it  is  impossible— we  who  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Reformation,  who  feel  the  power  of 
the  Reform  in  every  great  and  forward  move¬ 
ment  that  surges  round  us,  who  see  its  august 
splendors  filling  all  our  sky,  who  believe  in  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  ? 
If  men  say  it  is  impo.ssible,  I  must  answer  No. 
The  Church  has  been  at  fault,  but  not  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  I  must  answer,  as  a  brilliant  member  of 
the  Council,  M.  Bersier,  has  already  answered  : 
“  If  the  Church  had  always  continued  her  di¬ 
vine  mission  !  If,  like  her  divine  Head  in  the 
day  of  His  temptation,  she  had  rejected  visible 
royalty  and  political  grandeur,  and  had  contin¬ 
ued  to  sow  at  all  times  and  in  every  place  the 
Eternal  Word,  watering  it,  it  needful,  with  our 
blood !  .And  to-day,  if  Christian  nations,  in¬ 
stead  of  arming  themselves  for  I  know  not 
what  formidable  slaughter  in  the  battlefield, 
were  to  think  of  carrying  to  another  hemi¬ 
sphere,  not  brandy  and  opium,  but  the  Gospel, 
with  all  the  light,  all  the  rights,  and  all  the  lib¬ 
erties  which  flow  from  it,  what  should  we  not 
see,  and  what  would  not  an  approaching  future 
reveal  ?  ”  The  voices  that  proclaim  the  mission 
in  its  spiritual  breadth  and  glory  may  still  be 
crying  in  the  wilderneas,  yet  they  are  the  voices 
of  advent.  The  day  of  the  mission  is  at  hand. 
The  Church  will  yet  rise  to  the  level  of  her 
Master’s  teaching.  She  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  sympathy  with  His  incomparable  love. 
.Awed  by  the  magnificence  of  plans  that  em¬ 
brace  the  world,  she  will  bow  her  head  to  the 
task,  until,  seized  and  transfigured  by  the  Sj)ir- 
it  of  the  Lord,  she  will  become  again  what  she 
was  at  first,  what  she  was  always  meant  to  be 
— missions  and  Chundi  in  one.  Although  Our 
apologeticA  were  never  so  brilliant  and  master¬ 
ly,  is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  be  spending 
overmuch  of  i)recious  force  in  justifying  and 
defending  (’hristianity  ?  When  the  Church  is 
consecrated  to  this  work  of  missions,  when  di¬ 
visions  soften  and  barriers  melt  away  as  the 
glory  of  the  service  overshadows  every  heart, 
when  crowds  of  living  men  send  their  sons  and 
riches  to  the  work  of  missions,  when  men  see 
the  lines  of  our  poor  hasten  with  their  gifts  to 
the  treasury,  when  the  world  sees  the  lines  of 
our  advancing  host,  when  the  earnestness  and 
kindling,  the  patience  and  divine  tenderness  of 
the  struggle  make  themselves  felt  wherever 
the  sun  shines,  what  apology  will  be  so  con¬ 
vincing,  and  what  justifu'ation  of  Christianity 
could  be  more  sublime?  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
hiis  told  us  of  the  Haxon  fisherman  who  used 
to  see  the  dull,  ilim  shadow  of  cathedral  walls 
rising  incomplete  from  the  marsh  beyond  the 
hut,  but  how  one  night  it  surprised  him  by 
its  brilliance,  vivid,  finished,  and  transfigured. 
Like  that  fisher,  we  have  seen  the  mission 
hitherto  as  if 

The  minster's  outlined  mass 

Rose,  dim,  from  the  morass. 

Like  the  fisher,  we  shall  one  day  be  startled 
into  joy,  when,  looking  at  the  fabric  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  we  shall  st'e  that 
Lo  !  in  a  sudden  all  the  pile  is  l)right. 

Nave,  <‘hoir,  and  transept  glorifit'd  with  light. 

While  tongues  of  fire  on  coign  and  carving  play  ; 

And  heavenly  odors  fair 
Come  streaming  wltli  the  floods  of  glory  in. 

And  carols  float  along  the  happy  air. 

-As  if  the  reign  of  joy  did  now  begin. 

.And  why? 

()  Saxon  fisher,  thou  liast  had  with  thee 

The  Fisher  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

Faith  in  that  perpetual  presence  and  perpet¬ 
ual  power  is  the  sign  we  need,  if  men  ask  the 
Chui’ch  for  a  sign.  And  if,  as  they  see  these 
greater  works  than  any  that  have  ever  been, 
they  ask  the  Church  ‘‘In  what  name  and  by 
what  authority  ye  do  these  things? ”  we  shall 
make  answer  “  Not  as  though  by  our  own  pow¬ 
er  or  holiness,  our  gifts  or  zeal,  have  wc  made 
this  lame  and  impotent  humanity  to  walk,  and 
taught  the  beggared  nations  t  >  glorify  God. 
Jesus  Christ  The  <*rucified,  is  the  meaning  of 
our  victory.  His  name  is  above  every  name. 
To  Him  be  the  glory  and  the  domiidon  forever 
and  ever.”  (Loud  applause.) 

Dr.  John  Hall  (New  York)  led  the  Council  in 
prayer.  The  twenty-third  Paraphase  was  then 
sung,  and  following  came  a  half  dozen  short 
addresses  by  missionaries.  .A.t  the  conclusion 
Dr.  John  Hall  moved  the  following  re.solution 
as  the  sense  of  the  meeting : 

“  That  the  Council  rweive  the  reports,  and 
rejoice  in  the  spirit  and  desire  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Churchi's  generally  to  secure  as  much  as 
pos.sible  unity  and  cooperation  in  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  'Ihe  Council  would  thankfully 
acknowledge  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  in 
having  so  largely,  and  in  so  many  lands,  bless¬ 
ed  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Churches.  .At 
the  same  time,  in  the  view  of  the  many  and  re¬ 
markable  openings  fur  the  proclaiming  of  the 
Gospel  of  salvation,  they  express  their  earnest 
hopt!  that  there  may  speedily  be  a  large  in- 
cr<*ase  of  missionary  zeal  and  effort  amongst 
all  the  Churches  connected  with  the  Alliance. 
The  Council  reappoints  the  Committei*s,  with 
instructions  to  communicate  with  the  Churches 
the  expression  o'  their  hope  that  the  desire  for 
union  may  assume  a  more  practical  form.  The 
Council  refer  to  the  Business  ConiMUttee  to 
prepare  a  report,  founded  upon  this  resolution, 
in  which  the  name.s  of  the  Committee  will  be 
suggt'sted.” 

Dr.  Hall  a<lded  ;  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  at  that  hour  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
meeting  either  in  expounding  or  enforcing  this 
residution.  When  Dr.  Stevenson  sat  down  af¬ 
ter  that  spirit-stirring  addrt>ss,  he  [Dr.  Hall] 
said  to  his  friend  who  was  be.side  him  that  he 
felt  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  missionaries 
that  had  to  follow  after  such  an  addri'ss  ;  but 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  simple,  earnest 
narrative  of  facts  that  these  brethren  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Council,  had  been  worthy  of  the 
introduction  that  Dr.  Stevenson  gave,  and  was 
eminently  fitted  to  rouse  them  up  and  .stir  their 
hearts.  .And  he  did  trust  that  tlie  strong  feel¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  authorized  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  those  brethren  that  they  had  uttere<l, 
will  take  practical  shape  and  expres.sion  in  the 
future  action  of  the  Churches  that  were  repre¬ 
sented  here.  It  was  well  enough  for  them  to 
have  their  peculiarities  discipline  and  of  .ar¬ 
rangement  upon  the  lines  in  which  they  were 
born;  but  how  absolutely  childish  it  must  be 
to  endeavor  to  I'eproducc  tlmse  local  peiailiari- 
ties,  and  in  some  instances  only  individualities, 
in  the  face  of  the  mass  of  heathenism  that 
these  brethren  had  to  face.  [.Applause.]  Let 
them  at  once  give  these  brethren  all  the  facili¬ 
ties  that  they  need,  and  which  their  local  knowl¬ 
edge  enabled  them  to  select.  Let  them  follow 
them  with  their  means  and  their  sympathies, 
and  earnest  prayers  to  the  God  of  mis.sions  that 
He  will  protect  and  bless  them.  [.Applause.] 

Rev.  John  Pagan  (Bothwcll)  desired  not  to 
delay  the  meeting  at  that  hour,  and  therefore 
was  content  to  merely  second  the  motion,  and 
to  say  that  he  gave  it  his  earnest  support. 
[Hear!  Hear!] 

The  resolution  wa.s  put,  ami  passed  unani¬ 
mously. 

It  being  now  ten  o’clock,  the  benediction  was 
pronounced,  and  the  Council  adjournwl. 


THE  MILL  TO  THE  STREAM. 

‘I  notice.’  said  the  stream  to  the  mill,  ‘that 
you  grind  beaus  as  well  and  as  cheerfully  as 
fine  wheat.’ 

‘Certainly,’  clacked  the  mill ;  ‘what  am  1  for 
but  to  grind?  and  so  long  as  I  work,  what  does 
it  signify  to  me  what  the  work  is?  My  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  serve  my  master,  and  I  am  not  a 
whit  more  useful  when  I  turn  out  fine  flour 
than  when  I  make  the  coarsest  meal.  My  hon¬ 
or  is  not  in  doing  fine  work,  but  in  performing 
any  that  comes,  as  well  as  I  can.’ 

That  is  just  what  boys  and  girls  ought  to  do 
— do  whatever  comes  in  their  way  as  well  as 
possible,  and  those  who  act  so,  are  sure  to  get 
along  nicely. 

.A  small  boy  came  into  the  house  one  hot 
Summer  day  and  asked  for  a  bigger  straw  hat ; 
he  felt  as  if  his  head  was  harefijtdt’d. 


STljt  arijfltrrtn  at 


THE  FLOWER  GIRL. 

BY  CHAKLES  O.  LELAXD. 

[From  an  .\lgonqulii  Indian  Story.  Several  of  the  Algon¬ 
quin  trlbee  have  a  legend  of  a  girl  who  wa.s  made  entirely 
from  flowers.) 

I'm  going  to  the  garden. 

Where  Summer  roses  blow ; 

I’ll  make  me  a  little  sister 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  grow. 

I’ll  make  her  body  of  lilies, 

Because  they’re  soft  and  white ; 

I’ll  make  her  eyes  of  violets. 

With  dew-drops  shining  bright ; 

I’ll  make  her  lips  of  rosebuds, 

•  Her  cheeks  of  rose-leaves— retl. 

Her  hair  of  silky  corn-tops, 

.All  braided  round  her  head  ; 

With  apple-tree  and  pear  leaves 
I’ll  make  her  a  lovely  gown. 

With  rows  of  golden  buttercups 
For  buttons,  up  and  down. 

I’ll  dance  with  my  little  sister 
.Away  to  the  river  strand— 

Away  across  the  water — 

.A wav  into  Fairv  Land  ! 

—St.  Nicholas. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  DOLLS. 

By  Mrs,  Susan  T.  Ferry. 

If  you  could  have  driven  through  the  coun¬ 
try  in  New  England  fifty  years  ago,  you  would 
have  seen  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  miles  a 
red  or  brown  district  schoolhouse.  In  Summer 
time  you  would  have  noticed  multitudes  of 
(luaint  little  playhouses  in  the  rail  fences  with¬ 
in  its  vicinity.  The  rail  fences  were  made  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  “  rick-rack  braid.” 
The  points  that  were  caused  by  the  rails  meet¬ 
ing  and  crossing  each  other,  were  the  places 
chosen  for  playhouses.  They  were  covered 
with  stray  boards,  without  any  effort  at  match¬ 
ing,  which  constituted  a  roof.  True,  the  room 
was  a  triangle,  but  that  being  the  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  among  the  children  house-builders 
of  those  days,  it  was  considered  very  desirable. 
In  the  pointed  corner  a  cupboard  of  home  man- 
utacture  was  made,  and  its  shelves  contained  a 
motley  crowd  of  bits  of  broken  dishes.  The 
dishes  used  at  that  time  were  colored  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  designs  just  as  they  are  now,  and  bits 
of  broken  dishes  were  considered  great  treas¬ 
ures.  Indeed  there  was  as  much  of  a  craze 
among  the  children  then  to  get  an  assortment 
of  i>ieces  of  china  or  earthenware  for  their 
playhouses,  as  there  is  now  to  collect  jiieces  of 
silks  and  satins  for  crazy  quilts.  Everybody 
was  solicited  for  contributions  of  broken  bits, 
which  were  the  delight  of  the  children’s  hearts. 
These  “bits”  were  arranged  tastefully  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  cupboard,  and  made  (piite  a 
display.  The  girl  who  could  exhibit  the  great¬ 
est  number,  w’as  looked  upon  as  the  “  million¬ 
aire  ”  of  the  district. 

The  dolls  who  inhabited  these  playhouses 
were  made  out  of  hollyhocks.  Take  a  single 
hollyhock,  and  pull  off  all  the  leaves  of  the 
flower  except  one ;  then  break  off  the  pollen 
stem,  and  you  have  a  doll  ready  dressed.  There 
is  a  ruffle  around  its  face  resembling  the  front 
of  the  little  bonnets  that  the  “  Mother  Hub¬ 
bards”  of  this  age  wear.  True,  the  dolly’s 
nose  is  rather  prominent,  but  if  large  noses  are 
considered  a  mark  of  intellectual  ability,  then 
the  hollyhock  doll  must  certainly  take  the 
lead  in  cleverness.  The  different  colored  flow¬ 
ers  made  an  assortment  of  gaily  dressed  ladies 
— some  in  white,  some  in  pink,  and  others  in 
lemon-colored  dres.ses.  For  tlie  grandmothers 
and  the  mothers  there  were  dresses  of  dark 
shades— maroon  and  black,  for  some  holly¬ 
hocks  are  almost  black. 

The.se  hollyhock  ilolls  had  their  parties  and 
their  w'eddings  just  as  your  modern  dollies  do, 
but  in  a  different  way.  They  ate  off  from  the 
bits  of  china,  which  the  little  girls  made  be¬ 
lieve  were  tiny  sets  of  dishes,  and  they  drank 
out  of  acorn  cups  and  saucers.  A\"hen  the  hol¬ 
lyhock  goes  to  seed,  it  forms  itself  into  a  little 
round  flat  substance  resembling  a  miniature 
cheese,  and  the  girls  used  to  take  off  their  out¬ 
er  green  coverings  and  call  them  “  cheeses.” 
They  were  placed  on  the  tables  with  other 
dainties  gathered  from  the  berry  bushes  and 
dinner  pails.  The  schoolhouses  were  some¬ 
times  a  long  distance  away  from  the  farm¬ 
houses,  and  the  children  used  to  carry  their 
dinm*r  in  baskets  and  jiails  the  hour’s  “  noon¬ 
ing”  being  the  time  they  siient  in  their  play¬ 
houses.  After  dinner  was  over  the  girls  would 
call  ujion  ea<*h  other,  taking  their  hollyhock 
children  with  them.  Although  they'  were 
short-lived  dolls,  yet  1  have  no  doubt  they  had 
an  identity  while  they  did  live  eijual  to  that  of 
the  dolls  at  the  present  day.  Children  who 
lived  in  the  country  then  did  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  time  for  play,  except  at  the  school 
“  nooning  hour.”  They  had  to  do  a  good  many 
things  to  helj)  mother  in  the  early  morning  be¬ 
fore  they  took  the  long  walk  to  school,  and 
when  they  came  home  at  night  they  had  to 
help  again.  The  girls  were  obliged  to  do  so 
much  sewing  every  day,  and  they  were  taught 
to  do  it  very  neatly,  too.  It  was  considered  an 
acconqilishment  for  any  little  girl  to  make  her 
father  a  shirt,  and  pre.sent  it  to  him  on  his 
birthday.  AA'hen  the  girls  did  get  an  hour  for 
play,  I  expect  they. enjoyed  every  uioinent  of 
it. 

At  the  country  stores  “jointed  dolls”  were 
sold.  This  race  of  dolls  became  extinct  some 
years  ago.  They  were  wooden  dolls  with  joints 
in  them.  'They  had  long  faces  and  high-topped 
combs  in  their  hair.  They  were  a  very  ex¬ 
pressionless  race  of  dolls.  But  they  were  in 
great  demand  by  the  children. 

Then  came  the  wax  dolls  with  their  black 
eyes  and  brown  hair,  their  blue  eyes  ami  flax¬ 
en  hair.  These  had  red  cheeks  and  smiling 
faces;  but  their  comiilexion  would  not  bear 
the  sun  or  heat,  so  they  bad  to  spend  the  most 
of  their  lives  shut  ui>  in  the  bureau  drawers  of 
si>are  rooms.  Tliey  were  kei>t  for  hoiidays. 
and  the  rag  doll  was  substituted  for  every-day 
com)>anionsliiii.  The  rag  doll  was  greatly 
[•rized  because  it  could  be  handled  without 
any  b  ar  of  mutilation.  O  the  comfort  taken 
with  those  rag  dolls!  Some  of  them  were  fea¬ 
tureless,  but  they  were  none  the  less  attract¬ 
ive  to  the  chihlren  of  the  household. 

Dolls  have  been  brought  almost  to  a  state  of 
l>erfeetion  for  the  children  of  this  generation. 
The  prices  of  them  are  within  the  limits  of  al¬ 
most  everybody’s  imrse;  so  every  child  may 
rejoice  in  a  respectable  dolly.  The  expression 
upon  their  faces  has  become  an  artistic  art, 
and  a  forlorn,  sad-looking  dolly  is  rarely  .seen  ; 
all  have  cheerful,  smiling,  happy  faces,  just  as 
they  shouhl  have. 

It  is  a  very  heli>ful  care  to  little  girls— the 
care  of  a  dolly.  It  teaches  them  how  to  make 
and  mend  their  clothes,  to  plan  many  i>retty 
garments  whii-h  require  taste  and  ingenuity. 
It  is  a  kind  way,  too,  of  doing  good :  for  the 
older  girls  hel))  the  younger  ones  make  up 
dolly’s  wardrobe,  as  wee  fingers  get  very  tired, 
and  the  small  dre.ss  or  cloak  waiting  to  be 
made,  hjoks  as  large  as  the  unfinished  gar¬ 
ments  at  the  dressmaker’s  do  to  unpractised 
eyes. 

Take  all  the  comfort  you  can  with  your  dol¬ 
lies,  girls.  It  will  be  only  a  short  time  before 
you  will  outgrow  them,  and  they  will  be  laid 
asitle. 

The  following  quaint  definition  of  the  wonl 
thunder  may  be  found  in  an  old  dictionary 
j  (Bailey’s)  published  in  17.5'.* ;  “  Thunder  is  a 
‘  noise  known  by  persons  not  deaf.’’ 


A  SISTER’S  INFLUENCE. 

“  I  wonder,”  said  Mrs.  Eaton,  “  what  makes 
Frank  Sawyer  so  different  from  Tom  Blake  and 
Bill  Harris?  They’ve  both  good  homes  and 
good  parents,  but  Tom  and  Bill  are  as  rough 
as  young  Indians,  and  never  seem  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  inside  of  the  house  and 
out-dooi'S.”  Well,  the  fact  was  Frank  Sawyer 
had  sisters,  and  it  was  impossible  to  feel  that 
the  “inside  of  the  house”  was  the  same  as 
’‘ out  doors,”  where  the  presence  and  influence 
of  either  younger  or  older  sisters  was  constant¬ 
ly  felt. 

Said  a  gentleman  in  our  hearing  not  long 
since :  “  I  can  never  tell  what  my  older  sister 
was  to  me  all  through  my  growing  up.  I  knew 
nothing  of  her  value  to  me  as  a  boy,  recogniz¬ 
ed  comparatively  little  of  it  as  a  young  man ; 
but  now  that  I  have  reached  years  of  maturity, 
I  realize  how  much  she  did  to  make  home  at¬ 
tractive,  and  my  childhood  a  pleasant  one.” 

And  again,  it  was  but  a  little  while  ago  a 
lady  was  speaking  of  the  gentle  manner  and 
unusual  ability  in  entertaining  shown  by  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  recently  come  into 
the  community.  “O  well,”  said  a  friend,  “I’ll 
tell  you  where  he  learned  his  ease  and  acquir¬ 
ed  such  finished  manners  ;  he  grew  up  with  a 
lot  of  sisteis,  and  they  always  depended  on  him 
to  help  when  they  had  company,  and  they  con¬ 
sulted  him  about  their  fancy-work  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  room  or  tea-table,  just  as  if  he 
w'lis  another  girl.” 

Commend  us  to  these  boys  who  have  grown 
up  with  “  a  lot  of  sisters.”  We  have  often 
heard  a  gentleman  remark  regretfully,  “  I  nev¬ 
er  had  a  sister ;  that  was  something  1  missed.” 
We  feel  for  them  a  genuine  pity  that  they 
should  have  missed  so  much.  But  do  the  girls 
of  the  family  realize  even  slightly  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  they  are  exerting,  or  might  exert,  over 
their  brothei-s? 

We  know  something  about  these  irrepressi¬ 
ble,  incorrigible  boys ;  but  though  wo  term 
them  irrepressible,  theyare  not  imimpressible. 
By  no  means !  And  the  more  vehemently  they 
declare  they  wont,  and  they  wont  bo  made  to  ! 
and  that’s  the  end  of  it!  the  sooner  we  know 
they  will  yield  if  the  prudent  sisters  only  re¬ 
main  patient,  and  perhaps  coax  a  little. 

The  natural  influence  of  a  sister  is  purifying, 
refining,  ami  restraining,  and  any  boy  who 
makes  his  sister  a  companion,  is  pretty  sure  of 
learning  from  her  only  lessons  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  and  wholc.some,  Suppose  brother  Will 
or  John  is  a  little  turbulent,  or  given  to  teas¬ 
ing  sometimes  ;  invite  him  to  join  in  the  games, 
the  I  icnic,  and  see  to  it  that  ho  (tlwnys  is  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  little  supper  company.  And  then  it 
is  a  great  deal  nicer  to  have  your  own  brother 
walk  with  you  to  church  or  Sunday-school 
than  to  go  with  some  other  girl,  and  have  him 
s.'uintering  off  with  some  other  boy. 

There  often  is  lacking  that  strong,  affection¬ 
ate  feeling  of  kinship  on  the  part  of  brothers 
and  sisters  because  the  sister  is  not  inclined  us 
she  should  be  to  make  a  companion  of  her  bro¬ 
ther.  And  in  this  particular  we  think  the  girls 
are  most  at  fault.  The  merry  boys,  with  all 
their  mischievousness,  are  warm-hearted  as 
can  be,  and  almost  invariably  will  meet  more 
than  half  way  any  advanees  or  offers  on  the 
part  of  their  sisters  to  “befriends.”  Cherish 
them  well,  these  useful  rogues,  who  one  day 
are  to  make  the  laws,  protect  society,  and  con¬ 
duct  matters  much  as  they  are  influenced  to  by 
sister  Nell  or  Sue.— Golden  Rule. 

ROOM  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Lt'l  the  little  children  coin<‘ 

To  !i  Saviour's  breast ; 

Little  souls  feel  weariness, 

Little  heaiis  need  rest. 

Jesus  wants  a  tiny  hand 
In  the  harve.st  field  ; 

To  the  touch  of  fingers  small 
Giant  hearts  may  yield. 

Jesus  wants  a  baby  voice, 

Praises  sweet  to  sing ; 

Earth’s  discordant  chorust's 
Khaming,  silencing. 

Perha))s  amidst  the  crowding  throng 
No  tme  else  might  see 

That  sonu^  little  faces  asked 

“  Is  this  the  room  for  me 

[n  God’s  kingdom  little  ones 
Shall  dwell  eternally ; 

For  these  fairest  flowers  of  earth. 

'Twill  be  God’s  nurs<‘ry. 

ARTISTS  IN  THREAD. 

BY  I'ROF.  C.  F.  HOLDER. 

Some  weeks  ago  there  lamicd  at  Castle  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  from  one  of  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  stt'amers,  a  small  body  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  unlike  many  of  their  com¬ 
panions  of  the  voyage,  had  their  plans  for  the 
future  all  matured. 

Among  them  were  several  eUlerly  people, 
and  nearly  all  the  pjirty  wcri^  French.  They 
were  lace-inakers,  who  had  been  brought  to 
this  country  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  in 
one  of  the  Middle  States,  were  about  to  at¬ 
tempt  not  only  the  manufacture  of  machine- 
made  lac(>,  but  the  proiluction  of  tiui  choicer 
kinds  of  hand-made,  that  hitherto  have  only 
been  produced  in  Europe. 

The  term  lace  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and 
not  only  refers  to  the  delicate  textures  and  fa- 
brhss  .so  carefully  made  of  thread,  but  to  open 
work  of  all  kinds  where  the  threads  are  either 
silk,  cotton,  silver,  gold,  mohair,  or  what-not 
made  in  the  three  following  ways  ; 

First,  where  the  work  is  done  with  a  needle, 
the  result  being  termed  “  needle-point  lace.” 
Second,  where  the  worker  uses  pins  and  bob¬ 
bins  and  the  work  is  done  over  a  pillow,  this 
being  called  ‘*  pillow-lace”  ;  and  finally  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  where  imitations  of  all  kinds  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

From  the  very  earliest  times  the  two  first 
methods  have  been  known,  so  that  the  patience 
of  the  lace-maker  has  become  proverbial. 

Rude  lace  was  known  to  the  early  Egyptians 
and  to  the  (Jhincse  several  thousaml  years 
ago  -  -  works  recently  translated  in  England 
distinctly  referring  to  it.  Lace  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible,  but  may  hav(^  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  interpretation  than  at  present. 

The  first  luce  was  extremely  rough,  coarse 
loopings  and  knottings  of  thr«*ads  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  thread,  preftaring  the  way  for  the 
dunce  and  elaborate  (lesigns  of  needle  and  pil¬ 
low  lace  that  first  began  to  api>ear  in  the  early 
[•art  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

One  of  tlu<  earliest  laces  was  known  as  “Jun¬ 
to  in  Aria.’’  It  was  extrt'mely  simj)le,  and 
originated  probably  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
Greece,  finally  being  introduced  into  Venice, 
that  soon  became  an  important  centre  for  it. 

The  designs  in  Venetian  needle-point  increas¬ 
ed  in  number  and  beauty  until  their  fame 
s[»read  all  over  Europe.  In  the  time  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  it  was  the  only  fashionable  fabric  for  royal 
[•ersonages,  and  generally  re.stricted  to  them 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

The  [lillow-lace  was  probably  invented  by  the 
Flemings,  some  writer  <‘lainiing  that  one  Bar¬ 
bara  Uttmann  first  made  it  in  Saxony  in  Lodi. 
Ihis  is  do'jbtle.ss  true,  as  to-day  there  can  be 
seen  at  the  chureh  <.>f  St.  Gamrnar,  at  IJerre,  a 
[•icture  of  a  girl  making  lace,  in  which  the  pil¬ 
low,  bobbins,  an<l  other  articles  now  in  use  are 
[•lainly  shown. 

The  rich  designs  soon  attracted  attention, 
and  vast  sums  were  paid  to  the  [)atient  workers. 

King  Henry  III.  of  France,  in  1574,  a|>point- 
ed  a  Venetian  laee-niaker,  Frederic  Vinciola, 
as  lace  designer  lo  his  court,  and  from  this 
time  on  lace  increased  in  cost  aiul  beauty. 

In  B>()5  Louis  Xl  V.  i.ssue<l  an  edict,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  lace-makers  were  brought 
from  all  [larts  and  centered  in  the  cities  of 
Arras,  Rheiius,  Cliab^iu  Thiery,  Hodan,  and 
elsewliere. 

The  King  at  the  same  time  contributed  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  start  the  enterprise,  and 
Flemish  aiul  Venetian  laces  were  not  allowed 
in  tlu!  kingdom.  In  short,  the  King  and  his 
confidential  adviser,  Golbert,  saw  that  the  [jeo- 
[de  of  fashion  were  sending  enormous  sums  to 
other  countries  for  an  article  that  could  as  well 
be  made  there,  .so  he  imported  the  makers, and 
thus  effectually  stopped  the  outlay,  and  in  time 
the  designs  of  the  now  French  workers  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  lace  made  in  Venice. 

The  “  Point  de  France  ”  wtis  a  favorite  lace, 
and  then  came  th  •  “  Point  d’Alencon,”  that  is 
so  much  admired  to-day.  The  business  rapid¬ 
ly  Increased  until  1700,  when  the  annual  pro¬ 


duction  in  France  amounted  to  8,000,000  francs. 

“  Point  d’Alencon  ”  has,  perhaps,  gained  a 
wider-spread  notoriety  than  any  other  hand¬ 
made  lace.  Its  manufacture  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  patience,  it  being  made  entirely  with 
a  needle  on  a  parchment  pattern,  small  pieces 
being  made  at  a  time,  and  finally  joined  by  an 
invisible  seam. 

So’me  of  the  flower  designs  are  very  remark¬ 
able  and  copied  from  life.  A  comi)lete  dress  of 
“  Point  d’Alencon  ”  wjis  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1857  that  cost  85,000  francs.  It 
was  made  in  the  town  of  Bayeux,  and  took 
forty  women  seven  years  of  continuous  labor. 

A  celebrateil  hand-maile  lace  in  England  is 
Honiton,  from  the  town  of  that  name  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  the  work  is  done  in  hundreds  of 
homes  by  mothers  and  daughters.  The  favor 
with  which  this  lace  is  now  esteemed  is  owing 
to  the  action  of  (^ueen  A^ictoria  and  her  daugh- 
tei-s. 

Becoming  aware  of  the  tedious  work,  and 
the  poor  pay  obtivined  by  the  makers  of  Honi¬ 
ton,  she  iletermined  to  make  the  lace  the  ftish- 
ion,  thereby  increasing  the  demand,  and  con- 
se(iuently,  the  price.  To  effect  this,  the  Queen, 
when  she  w'as  married,  ordered  her  wedding- 
dress  from  the  Honiton  makers,  and  paid  $5060 
for  it.  Her  daughtei’s  have  done  the  same,  and 
the  result  is  that  hundreds  of  women  are  now 
well  paid  and  earn  fair  wiiges  in  tlie  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  beautiful  lace. 

The  great  centres  of  hand  lace-making  are 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  England,  those  locali¬ 
ties  where  labor  is  cheap  being  best  adapted, 
as  the  work  is  necessarily  slow. 

Quite  recently,  in  1872,  an  effort  was  made  to 
revive  the  Venetian-lace  industry  in  the  island 
of  Burano,  near  Venice,  the  authors  of  the 
movement  being  the  Countess  Adriana  Mar- 
la'llo  and  the  Princess  Giovanelli  Chigi. 

They  opened  a  lace  school,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen  of  Greece,  and  finally  one  of 
the  old  workers  was  discovered — an  aged  wo¬ 
man — who  was  given  the  position  of  directress, 
and  to-day  the  locality  is  again  famous  for  its 
lace. 

Fifteen  .scholars  of  this  class  in  two  years  re¬ 
produced  the  laces  of  Pope  Clement,  who  was 
born  in  Venice  in  1693.  Another  piece  of  their 
work,  nine  feet  long,  fifty-five  inches  wide,  and 
valued  at  tlOOO  francs,  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in 
1876. 

The  Burano  class  now  comprises  over  three 
hundred  scholars,  that  are  divided  into  seven 
sections.  Once  a  week  they  receive  a  drawing 
lesson  in  design,  and  each  scholar  is  encourag¬ 
ed  to  make  a  specialty  in  some  design ;  thus 
protection  is  insured. 

The  tinst  section  of  fifty  women  are  tracers, 
tracing  out  each  j)attern  with  a  single  strong 
thread  ;  the  second  section  of  sixty  women 
form  the  foundation  of  the  la<‘e  in  point  of 
Bui'ano  stitch.  Twenty-live  women  constitute 
the  third  section,  and  make  what  is  called 
round-point  stitch,  that  is  the  foundation  of 
“  Point  d’.Alencon  ”  lace.  In  the  fourth  section 
are  one  hundred  women,  who  make  guipure 
lace.  The  fifth  section  comprises  eiglity  wo¬ 
men.  who  make  opmi-work  and  the  joining  of 
all  the  lace,  and  to  enter  this  section  the  work¬ 
er  nrust  be  an  expert.  The  sixth  seedion  con¬ 
tains  six  women,  who  take  away  the  patterns 
after  the  work  is  done,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
market  or  for  sale.  In  this  systematic  way  the 
work  is  carried  on,  and  according  to  the  ladies 
mentioned,  tln^  entin:  moral  tone  of  the  locali¬ 
ty  has  been  elevated  by  the  successful  revival 
of  this  graeeful  handicraft. 

In  Belgium  there  are  nine  hundred  regular 
lace  schools  where  women  and  children  are 
taught  the  art,  and  in  the  country  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  women  are  engag¬ 
ed  at  home  in  making  the  beautiful  fabrics  that 
find  their  way  all  over  the  world.  One  reason 
for  the  success  of  Belgium  is  that  it  is  a  famous 
locality  for  flax,  from  which  an  exceedingly  fine 
thread  is  made.  Much  of  this  is  spun  under¬ 
ground  to  avoid  the  dry  air  that  would  cause 
it  to  break,  and  from  this  silken  tliread  the 
famous  Brussels  lace  is  made  that  has  been 
sold  at  nearly  $3000  a  pound. 

Other  fashionable  laces  from  Belgium,  are 
Ap[)li(jue,  Mechlin,  and  Valenciennes  ;  and  in 
making  tliese  over  half  a  million  persons,  chief¬ 
ly  women,  find  employment  iii  all  Europe.  The 
cheaper  laces  are  imitations  niade  by  machin¬ 
ery,  and  often  so  skilfully  is  the  work  done 
that  only  experts  can  distinguish  between  the 
two.  France  and  England  are  the  great  cen¬ 
tres  of  machine-made  lace,  the  towns  of  Not¬ 
tingham  and  Calais  being  the  principjil  seats  of 
the  tra<le. — Golden  Days. 

A  STRANGER. 

BY  BE.SSIE  CHANDLER. 

All  old  man  went  by  the  window, 

Shrunken  and  bent  with  care; 

He’d  a  scythe  swung  over  his  shoulder. 

And  white  was  his  beard  and  hair. 

My  little  one  earnestly  watched  him 
U[>  the  hilly  roadside  climb ; 

Then  said  in  a  tone  of  conviction, 

Mamma,  that  was  Father  Time ! 

— St.  Nicholas. 

STORIES  ABOUT  GEESE. 

“  Silly  as  a  goose,”  runs  the  old  proverb,  but 
I  heard  a  story  which  seems  to  prove  that  those 
much  maligned  birds  are  not,  after  all  is  said, 
toUilly  devoid  of  rtqisoning  powers.  A  lady 
told  the  writer  that  she  was  visiting  in  the 
country,  and  often  observed  the  habits  of  a 
flock  of  geese,  one  of  which  was  sitting  on  a 
nest  of  eggs,  which  she  was  expecting  soon  to 
hatch  out  into  downy  goslings. 

For  a  day  or  two  she  was  seen  to  look  droopy 
and  sick,  however,  and  one  morning  she  left 
lier  nest  and  joined  the  flock  where  they  were 
feeding,  and  immediately  there  arose  an  ani¬ 
mated  conversation  in  goose  “  bilk.”  Hhortly 
after  she  debiched  herself  from  the  rest,  and 
acconqianied  by  one  of  the  female  geese,  re¬ 
turned  to  her  nest,  upon  which  the  newcomer 
[•roceeded  to  seat  herself.  When  this  was  ac- 
comjilislud,  goose  No.  1  quietly  took  a  position 
by  her  side,  laid  her  bill  on  the  friendly  back, 
and  was  fcjund  in  tliat  position,  quite  dead.  No 
doubt  she  felt  the  end  ap[»roncliing,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  on  goose  No.  2  to  take  up  the  duty  she 
could  no  longer  perform. 

A  man  who  owned  a  farm  and  tannery  found 
f>n  going  over  his  [tlace  one  day  a  goose  with 
its  leg  broken,  lying  heliiless.  He  conveyed  it 
to  his  house,  gave  it  food,  as  it  evide:.;tly  had 
been  de[>rived  of  the  power  of  supplying  itself 
for  .some  liours,  and  bound  carefully  up  the 
fracdured  member. 

The  limb  healing  in  the  i-ourse  of  time,  the 
goo.sti  showed  its  remembrance  of  good  done, 
and  its  gratitude  therefor,  by  constituting  it¬ 
self  a  constant  attendant  upon  its  preserver, 
following  him  closely  as  he  went  about  his 
farm  and  tannery,  ami  refusing  to  be  driven 
away  by  gestures  or  scfildings.  The  gentleman 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  ludicrous  appearance 
he  presented  with  the  goose  at  his  heels,  but 
nothing  short  of  im[»riHoninent  could  rid  him 
of  his  fiiitliful  and  devoted  follower,  who  show¬ 
ed  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  with  the  mani- 
fe.station  of  which  he  could  well  have  dispensed. 

'Die  following  story,  said  my  informant,  I 
cannot  vouch  for,  not  having  witnessed  it,  but 
I  give  it  as  I  heard  it:  A  goose  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  its  master’s  table  to  be  fed. 
Regularly  as  its  master  took  his  seat  at  table, 
it  would  come  to  the  door  and  make  a  noise 
with  its  bill  for  admittance.  It  would  walk 
gravely  to  its  master’s  chair,  receive  just  thre<! 
bits  of  bread,  or  wliatever  the  food  might  be 
the  master  gave,  and  walk  gravely  out  again, 
neither  going  before  the  third  piece  was  re¬ 
ceived,  nor  waiting  until  after  it  had  been 
given. — Youth’s  Companion. 

Java  is  said  to  contain  thirty-eight  large  vol¬ 
canoes,  some  <jf  which  are  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high,  and  which,  instead  of  lava,  eject 
enormous  quantities  of  mud. 

A  dull  boy  was  given  a  tiarpenter’s  rule  and 
told  to  go  measure  the  width  of  a  window. 
Returning,  he  re|)orted  as  follows:  It’s  just  as 
wide  as  the  length  of  the  rule  and  my  two 
thumbs  and  a  brickbat  put  together. 

When  the  door-bell  rang  one  morning,  Mrs. 
Occupe  said  ‘I  hcjie  that’s  no  one  to  call.  I 
am  so  bu.sy  that  I  couldn’t  even  see  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.’  ‘O  mamma,  she  wont  come,’ said 
little  Harold.  ‘  Why,  she’s  been  dead  these  ten 
years.’ 
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SEED  WHEAT. 

Indiana  Farmer :  Several  readers  from  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters  of  the  State,  have  lately  refer¬ 
red  to  their  own  experience  in  the  selection  of 
seed  wheat,  and  say  that  they  find  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  production  when  they  change  seed 
every  two  to  four  years.  There  seems  to  be  a 
decided  inclination  to  obtain  seed  from  other 
sources  than  the  farm  where  it  is  grown  for 
this  season’s  sowing,  which  has  been  induced 
by  experience  in  cultivating  the  plant.  One 
thing  at  least  may  certainly  be  relied  upon  as 
a  guide  in  this  matter,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
never  wise  to  select  seed  from  a  field  which 
made  a  poor  yield  in  quality  and  quantity.  No 
one  should  hope  for  good  harvests  who  does 
that. 

Seed  should  be  obtained  from  such  sources 
and  fields  as  have  produced  the  best  quality 
and  the  largest  yield.  Of  course  selection 
should  come  even  closer  to  the  question  of 
seed  than  that ;  it  should  embrace  the  idea  of 
the  best  and  earliest  matured  heads  of  heavy 
grain.  But  at  least  only  where  quality  and 
heavy  yield  are  certain,  should  we  rely  for  such 
seed  as  may  be  sown.  We  have  already  heanl 
this  season  of  fields  that  have  yielded  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  of  heavy 
wheat.  It  would  be  from  such  that  we  would 
make  selection  of  seed.  It  is  just  as  important 
to  select  good  seed  as  it  is  to  select  good  ani¬ 
mals  in  live-stock  breeding.  We  have  no  right 
to  expect  good  results  in  either  case  when  the 
first  important  step  is  neglected. 


POUITEY  NOTES. 

One  of  our  hens  (says  The  Indiana  F.armer) 
hatched  out  a  fine  brood  of  chickens  the  other 
day,  and  started  off  to  forage,  leaving  in  the 
nest  a  few  eggs  unhatched.  She  returned  to 
the  nest  at  nights,  and  the  second  morning 
after  she  hud  quit  sitting,  a  newly-hatched 
chick  was  heard  to  peep,  and  was  taken  to  the 
bouse  and  cared  for.  Tw'o  mornings  later  an¬ 
other  one  came  out.  Both  are  now  running 
about  afte^  the  hen.  This  is  the  first  cjuse  of 
the  kind  known  in  our  poultry  experience,  and 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  warm 
temperature  that  prevailed  at  the  time. 

If  any  reader  is  troubled  with  hawks  catch¬ 
ing  chicks,  tell  him  to  shoot  or  buj’  a  hawk, 
and  hang  him  near  the  poultry  yard,  wings 
spread,  and  we  will  assure  him  that  the  chicks 
will  not  be  troubled.  Kememb(“r  this  next 
Spring.  We  have  been  troubled  more  or  le.ss 
until  this  season,  when  we  found  a  dead  hawk, 
and  hung  him  near  the  hennery,  and  have  not 
lost  a  chick  since. 

A  good  plan  is  to  keep  the  coops  containing 
the  chicks  and  their  broods  in  the  garden,  scat¬ 
tering  the  coops  around  so  the  chicks  can  range 
the  whole  garden,  and  we  know  we  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  having  the  active  little  in¬ 
sect  destroyers  just  where  they  can  bring  their 
talents  and  energies  into  full  play.  But  full 
grown  or  half  grown  fowls  destroy  the  garden. 

A  close  watch  should  be  kept  now  for  lice  on 
hens  and  young  chicks.  They  will  droop  and 
die  ere  you  suspect  wliat  is  the  trouble.  Look 
carefully  un-ler  their  wings,  and  you  can  find 
them.  Apply  a  little  tobacco  juice,  and  you 
will  soon  get  rid  of  them. 

Eggs  that  are  hatching  now*  shouhl  be  care¬ 
fully  looked  after.  No  moisture  is  in  the  air, 
and  the  shells  will  be  found  to  be  very  hard. 
Dampen  them  with  lukewtirm  water  for  a  week, 
about  every  other  day  just  before  they  are 
hatching,  and  you  will  see  that  they  will  do 
better. 

Plenty  of  nmge  is  the  thing  now  for  growing 
chicks.  All  the  bugs  tind  worms  that  can  be 
found,  they  will  find.  They  will  ramble  far 
away  from  the  house,  and  conte  back  with  full 
crops. 

Look  well  to  the  coops  now,  and  see  that 
they  have  no  vermin  of  any  kind  in  them. 
Coal  oil  and  whitewash  are  spe<*ifios.  Use 
them  freely. 

ONE  THINS  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  exclusive  feeding  of  clover  to  cows  gives 
hard  cheese  and  soft  butter. 

Plant  sweet  corn  now  and  you  will  have  the 
luxury  on  your  table  this  Fall.  . 

It  does  pay,  after  raspberries  have  borne  two 
or  three  crops,  to  throw  a  shovelful  of  manure 
around  them. 

Layer  the  new  growth  of  grape  vincas  this 
month  by  laying  the  new  w<>od  in  and  fuit  of 
the  ground  every  foot  or  two. 

It  is  a  gofMj  plan  to  put  under  the  tomato 
vines  hay  or  straw  to  keep  fruit  clean  an<l  sur¬ 
face  moist. 

Good  butter  and  cheese  cannot  be  made  from 
the  milk  of  cows  which  are  deprived  of  pure  wa¬ 
ter. 

For  some  cause,  probably  the  cold  and  stormy 
Hpring,  currants  have  been  disturbed  btit  little 
by  the  currant  worm. 

The  milking  qualitit*s  of  a  cow  depend  more 
upon  these  of  her  sire’s  mother  than  upon  those 
of  her  own  mother. 

Currant  bushes,  as  also  goost'berrit's  and 
«juinc<  s,  may  have  their  branches  bent  down 
and  covered  with  earth  and  make  fine  plants 
by  Fall. 

Two  hundred  ami  twenty-five  dozen  eggs 
shipped  Irom  Cage  Breton  to  Boston  were  ivc- 
cidently  found  to  have  be<‘n  cooked  by  the  ht  at 
of  freshly  cut  grass  in  which  they  were  packed. 

Strawb'^rry  plants  set  out  this  month  will  give 
a  good  yield  next  season.  If  ordered  from  a 
distance,  plant  them  thickly  in  a  hotbed  or  pro¬ 
tected  place  and  keep  well  watered  for  a  few 
days  and  then  transpjant  where  wanted. 

Experiments  have  shown  tliat  the  best  time 
to  cut  timothy  hay  is  when  it  is  headed  out,  just 
before  blossoming.  The  bloom  occasions  loss 
and  dust.  If  cut  just  before  blossoming,  very 
nearly  ttie  same  weight  of  hay  is  realized,  and 
the  (juality  is  sufiifiently  improved  to  make  up 
for  the  loss,  there  being  more  of  the  juic(*8. 
It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  grass  than  when 
in  the  advanced  stage.  Timothy  thus  treated 
muki>8  excellent  hay,  (‘specially  for  milch  cows 
and  young  stock.  Cut  early  in  the  season  :  it 
affords  a  chance  for  a  good  growth  to  follow. 
It  is  bi*st  to  cut  in  the  ufternwn,  the  later 
the  better,  so  that  the  sun  will  not  much  dry 
the  hay.  When  well  wilted  the  next  day,  put  in 
cock  to  be  left  a  few  days,  and  then  taken  into 
the  barn.  Should  there  be  rain  in  the  night 
or  on  the  day  after  cutting,  the  hay  will  not  suf¬ 
fer,  and  it  will  be  all  the  sooner  fit  to  put  up  the 
day  following. 


THIi;  HOUSEHOLD. 


Cherkies  grow  scarcer,  but  are  very  fine,  sell¬ 
ing  for  twelve  cents  a  poend.  .4.  cherry-pie 
made  in  a  deep  dish  will  be  found  delicious. 
The  cherries  should  be  pitted.  Heap  a  deep 
dish  with  them  and  add  plenty  of  sugar.  Make 
a  rich  paste  for  the  upper  crust.  W’et  the  edge 
of  the  dish  and  lay  it  on;  it  will  stick.  Just 
around  the  edge  press  down  gently  with  the 
finger  a  gutter  for  the  juice.  Make  a  slit  here 
and  there  in  it  with  a  sharp  knife.  Slits  should 
also  be  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  piecrust  This 
prevents  the  juices  from  boiling  out.  Do  not 
put  any  wat(‘r  iu  with  the  cherries. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — Put  six  large,  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  with  their  stalks  cut  off.  into  a  well-but¬ 
tered  pie-dish  ;  sprinkle  pepper  and  salt  over 
them,  and  cover  with  finely  grated  bread 
crumbs  ;  bake  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  in  a  mo<lerately  hot  oven.  Some  slice 
the  tomatoes  before  baking  ;  they  cook  (puck¬ 
er  when  so  treated. 

Plain  Tomatoes  Sliced. — If  the  taste  of  gar¬ 
lic  is  not  disliked,  rub  a  dish  slicrhtl}’  with  cut 
garlic,  slice  the  tomatoes  into  very  thin  slices  ; 
lay  these  slices  on  the  dish,  sprinkle  well  with 
pej'per,  and  pour  some  vinegar  over  just  before 
the  disli  is  serve  I,  but  do  not  let  the  tomatoes 
stand  in  the  vinegar. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. — Scald  s  »me  well  ripened 
t<jmat<K*8,  pare  them  and  cut  off  the  ends,  stew 
them  in  a  little  water  (lui  -kiyf'ir  from  ten  to 


fifteen  minutes,  then  let  them  stew  more  slowly 
until  ready  ;  season  wMth  a  little  salt  or  pepper 
before  serving,  and  send  them  up  very  hot. 
Slice  the  tomatoes,  eight  or  ten,  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan  (a  lined  pan  should  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose),  add  about  two  ounces  of  butter,  stilt, 
and  pepper  to  taste,  cover  the  saucepan  slowly, 
and  stew  until  perfectly  tender,  which  will  be 
in  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes ;  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  stir  round  a  few  times 
afterward,  and  then  serve  on  toast  or  plain,  as 
preferred. 

Summer  Colds. — A  drink  that  is  truly  refresh¬ 
ing  for  one  suffering  from  sore  throat  or  cold 
is  made  by  pouiing  a  quart  of  boiling  w’ater 
over  a  carefully  washed  handful  of  Irish  moss. 
Let  it  stand  until  the  water  is  cool,  then  strain 
through  a  muslin  bag  ;  add  sugar  and  lemon- 
juice,  with  a  few’  thin  slices  of  lemon,  until  it  is 
about  like  mild  lemonade  ;  a  little  cinnamon  is 
considered  an  addition  by  some  people.— Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Be  CAKEFtM.. — Just  now  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  guard  against  sickness.  Exposed  at  all 
times  to  disease,  there  is  always  special  danger 
during  mid-Summer.  But  caution  and  pru¬ 
dence  will  do  much  to  preserve  health.  One  of 
our  coniemporaries  says  :  “As  a  rule,  meat  is 
too  largely  consumed  in  hot  weather.  Many  a 
good  meal  can  be  made  of  cold  mush  and  milk, 
fried  mush,  or  some  of  the  prepared  forms  of 
cereal  foods.  As  the  chief  tendency  in  Summer 
is  to  the  stomach  and  intestinal  derangements, 
it  is  to  be  realized  that  these  are  often  excited 
by  improper  foods,  or  inordinate  eating,  or  eat¬ 
ing  at  wrong  periods,  and  so  there  is  excess 
and  its  results.”  Those  who  go  to  the  country 
often  carelessly  expose  themsi“lves,and  instead 
of  being  benefited,  contract  disease.  The  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  morning  and  evening  is  to  ho  avoid¬ 
ed.  And  iu  all  cases,  where  it  is  possible,  it  is 
wise  to  remain  in-doors  during  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  day. 

Epidemics. — During  severe  epidemics  it  has 
been  noticeable  that  the  mortality  has  not  been 
by  any  means  greatest  in  the  very  centre,  so  to 
say,  of  the  disease.  In  the  hospitals  and  among 
the  cholera  patients  scattered  throughout  the 
population  medical  officers  and  nurses  have 
gone  about  doing  thi’ir  duty  with  no  greater 
mortality  than  that  of  those  who  have  kept 
aloof.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  a  certain 
amount  of  immunity  from  disejuse  has  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  who  have  not  feareil  the  danger 
of  infection.  The  great  s«‘cr(‘t  of  succi'ss  in 
warding  off  disease  is  the  preservation  of 
health.  We  mean  that,  if  heedless  of  danger, 
men  and  women  do  their  duty  to  those  around 
them — keeping  up  a  cheerful  temi»er  and  a 
trusty  spirit,  neither  abusing  the  good  things 
of  life  nor  avoiding  them  ;  in  short,  living  ns  all 
should  live  whether  in  tlie  midst  of  a  healthy 
population  or  in  the  pri^.sence  of  an  epidemic — 
they  have  a  far  bett(*r  chance  of  escajiing  dis¬ 
ease  than  by  fulling  into  a  state  of  panic  and 
“  hastening  to  leave.”  The  true  policy  is  to 
kill  the  germs  of  dispa.se  on  the  spot,  whetjier 
they  be  in  the  water  or  in  the  air.— London 
Lancet. 

Choi.p;ra. — Dr.  Proust  in  Paris  recommends 
people  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  to 
avoid  chills  at  night,  long  cold  baths,  all  ex¬ 
cesses  of  labor  or  pleasure,  and  iced  drinks— in 
short,  everything  that  can  cause  physical  de¬ 
pression.  He  advises  care  in  the  selection  of 
drinking  water,  which  should  be  boiled.  He 
recommends  abstention  from  raw  vegetables, 
and  remarks  that  both  drunkenness  and  indi¬ 
gestion  are  predisposing  causes. 

Length  of  our  Lives  Increasing. — At  a  re¬ 
cent  international  health  exhibition  held  in 
London,  Sir  James  Pagift  delivered  an  address 
before  tlie  as-sociation,  the  Prince  of  Wales  be¬ 
ing  present.  The  learned  physician  asserted 
that  people  live  longer  than  formerly  :  that 
less  sickness  prevails  among  the  ma.ss  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  he  then  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
the  decH'ase  of  mortality  during  the  last  few 
years  :  “  There  is  less  from  intemperance,  less 
from  immorality  ;  we  have  better,  cheaper,  and 
more  various  food ;  far  more  and  cheaper 
clothing  ;  far  more  and  healthier  recreations. 
We  have  on  the  whole  better  houses  and  bet¬ 
ter  drains,  better  water  and  air,  and  better 
ways  of  using  them.  The  care  and  skill  with 
which  the  sick  are  treated  in  hospitals,  infirma¬ 
ries,  and  even  in  private  houst*.s,  are  far  greater 
than  they  were  ;  the  improvement  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  nursing  are  more  than  can  be  describ¬ 
ed  ;  the  care  which  the  rich  bestow  on  the 
poor,  whom  they  visit  in  their  own  homes,  is 
every  day  saving  health  and  life ;  and  even 
mor«‘  (‘ffectual  than  any  of  thc'se,  is  the  work 
domr  by  the  medical  otlicers  of  health  and  all 
the  sanitary  authorities  now  active  iind  intluen- 
tial  in  every  part  of  th(‘  kingdom.  But  we 
want,”  adds  the  lecturer  in  closing,  “  more  am¬ 
bition  for  health — a  personal  ambition  for  re¬ 
nown  in  health  as  keen  as  is  that  for  bravery 
or  for  beauty,  or  for  succ<!.ss  in  our  athleti(r 
games  and  field  sports.” 

Heart  Be.vts. — Dr.  N.  B.  Richardson  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  noti'd  physician,  .says  he  was  recently 
able  to  convi'y  a  considerable  amount  of  con¬ 
viction  to  an  intelligent  scholar  by  a  simple  ex- 
p(>rim«'iit.  The  scholar  was  singing  the  praises 
of  the  “ruddy  bumper,”  and  saying  he  could 
not  get  through  the  day  without  it,  when  Dr. 
liichard.son  said  to  him  ‘  Will  you  be  goocl 
enough  to  feel  my  i>ulse  as  I  stand  here?  ’  He 
did  so.  I  said  ‘  Count  it  «*ar(‘fully  ;  what  does 
it  say?’  ‘Your  pulse  says  seventy-four.’  I 
then  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  a.sk»*d  him  to 
count  it  again.  H<r  did  so,  and  said  ‘  Your 
pulse  has  gone  down  to  seventy.’  I  then  lay 
down  on  the  lounge  and  said  ‘  Will  you  take  it 
again  ?  ’  He  reitlied  ‘  Why.  it  is  only  .sixty- 
four  ;  what  an  extraordinary  thing!’  I  then 
said  ‘  When  you  lie  down  at  night,  that  is  the 
way  nature  gives  your  heart  rest.  You  know 
nothing  about  it,  but  that  beating  organ  is  rest¬ 
ing  to  that  (‘Xteiit.  And  if  you  reckon  it  up  it 
is  a  great  d<“al  of  ri'.st,  because  in  lying  down 
the  heart  is  doing  ten  strokes  less  a  minute. 
Multiply  that  by  (lO,  and  it  is  tiOO  ;  multiply  it 
by  8  hours,  and  within  a  fraction  it  is  5,000 
strokes  difft'rent  ;  and  as  the  heart  is  throwing 
six  ounces  of  blooil  at  every  stroke,  it  makes  a 
difference  of  TO  000  ounces  of  lifting  during  the 
night.  When  I  lie  down  at  night  without  any 
alcohol,  that  is  the  rest  my  heart  gets.  But 
when  you  take  your  wine  or  grog,  y<>u  do  not 
allow  that  rt'st,  for  the  influence  oDilcohol  is  to 
incieas(‘  the  number  of  strokes  ;  and  instctad 
of  getting  this  rest  you  put  on  something  like 
15,000  extra  8troke.s,  and  tlu!  result  is  you  rise 
up  very  seedy  and  unfit  for  the  ne.xi  day's 
work  till  you  hav*‘  taken  a  little  more  of  the 
“ruddy  bumper.”  which  you  say  is  the  soul  of 
man  below.’ 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Psychic  Force  is  the  name  some  give  to  the 
peculiar  power  exhibited  by  Miss  Lulu  Hurst, 
styled  “the  Georgia  Wonder.”  She  has  “coin- 
e(l  money”  here  in  New  York  through  the 
public  curiosity  to  witness  her  feat.s.  As  one 
of  the  papers  puts  it,  “there  is  nothing  good 
in  them,  nor  useful,  nor  beautiful”:  but  all 
the  same,  she  has  interested  large  numbers. 
Miss  Hurst’s  exhibitions  are  seemingly  feats  of 
strength,  but  this  is  apparent  rather  than  real. 
She  accomplishes  her  work  not  by  the  exercise 
of  her  muscles,  but  by  the  aid  of  some  power 
not  understood  ;  and  it  is  the  mystery  in  the 
case  that  draws  the  crowds  and  puzzles  the 
doctors.  By  simply  placing  her  open  palm  on 
an  object,  she  causes  it  and  its  holder  to  spin 
around  the  stage  in  a  very  unseemly  fashion  ; 
or  she  will  pile  up  halt  a  dozen  men  in  a  corner 
as  though  they  were  sticks  of  kindling  wood. 
Hhe  shows  no  sign  of  exhaustion,  while  her  op¬ 
ponents  are  soon  blowing  like  whales  and 
sweating  like  men  crossing  the  eipiator.  The 
rush  to  these  exhibitions  is  tremendous.  As 
much  as  five  dollars  is  paid  for  a  ticket,  and 
Wallack’s  Theatre  is  nightly  crowded.  The 
mysterj-  in  this  case  is  not  le.ssened  by  calling 
it  scii'ntific  names.  “  Psychic  force,”  says  one 
professor;  but  psychic,  which  simply  means  of 
the  soul,  conveys  hardly  any  meaning  what¬ 
ever.  The  term  magnetism  has  more  substance 
to  the  I’ommon  mind,  for  that  implies  mental 
action,  which  often  has  the  effect  of  destroying 
muiscular  power.  If  5Iiss  Hurst  can  magnetize 
or  psychologize  her  opponent,  the  rest  is  easily 


accounted  for.  Some  of  the  men  she  has  con¬ 
quered  imagine  that  they  felt  an  influence  like 
electricity.  They  were  sim{)ly  “  shocked.” 
And  one  man  shrewdly  guessed  that  she  car¬ 
ried  a  battery  in  her  shoes.  Whatever  it  may 
be.  Miss  Hurst  is  (or  was)  the  nine  days’  won¬ 
der  of  New’  York. 

The  Pygmies. — Dr.  Emin  Bey  gives  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  “  Petermann’s  Mittheilungen  ” 
some  later  notices  of  the  Akkas,  the  pigmy 
race  discovered  in  Africa,  and  first  described 
by  Schweinfurth.  They  are  a  hunting  people, 
divided  up  into  numerous  tribes  that  do  not 
mingle  with  one  another.  They  have  no  fixed 
abodes,  but  w’ander  around  in  the  countries  of 
the  Monbutte  and  the  Amadi.  When  a  small 
society  of  them  sojourns  temporarily  around 
the  settlement  of  some  chief,  they  build  little 
huts  for  the  married  ones,  while  the  unmarried 
satisfy  themselves  with  mere  shelters  from  the 
sun.  Usually  they  live  in  the  groves  that  line 
the  streams,  which  afford  them  game  and  good 
hiding-places.  The  chiefs  provide  them  w’ith 
grain  and  roots,  and  take  their  jiay  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  hunt.  The  Akkas  are  vengeful 
and  dangerous  w’hen  offended,  and  are  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow’.  Emin  Bey’s 
measurements  gave  heights  of  betw’eeii  four 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  for  full-grown  Akkas. 
The  color  of  their  skin  varies  from  a  clear  yel¬ 
low’  to  glistening  red.  The  w’hole  body  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick,  stiff,  filthy  growth  of  hair. 
A  disnosition  of  the  skin  to  wrinkle,  peculiarly 
observable  in  the  eyelids,  makes  them  look 
much  older  than  they  are. 

[From  Tlic  .Advance  of  Chicago.] 

THE  PLANETS  AND  CYCLONES. 

BY  PROF.  WILLIAAI  W.  PAYNE. 

In  June,  1881,  it  Yvill  be  remembered  that 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus  were  appa¬ 
rently- so  near  together  in  the  heavens,  that  the 
group  might  be  covered  with  the  hand  before 
the  eye.  About  this  time  much  was  said  and 
written  about  the  conjunction  of  four  great 
planets,  and  the  probable  effect  of  such  an 
event  in  terrestrial  affiiirs.  It  w’as  claimed  by 
persons  acquainted  with  science  and  history, 
that  similar  conjunctions  of  the  planets  had 
marked  epochs  or  crises  of  special  significance 
in  the  annals  of  the  past.  Some  will  remember 
that  the  conjunctions  of  Saturn*  and  Jupiter 
either  a  little  preceded,  or  astronomically  coin¬ 
cided  with,  the  Deluge,  the  Birth  of  Moses, 
Cyrus,  C'hri.st,  Charlemagne,  and  Luther,  ami 
other  notable  events  ;  and  astronomers  know’ 
that  these  computations  have  been  recently  re- 
view’cil  by  competent  scholars,  and  found  to  be 
mainly  correct. 

From  thes«(  facts,  and  others  like  them,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  there  should  be  public  interest 
and  some  personal  anxiety  in  the  occurrence  of 
an  apparent  conjunction  of  several  of  the  major 
planets,  especially  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
do  not  well  understand  the  relations  of  the 
planets  to  one  another  and  to  the  sun,  as  ex- 
jiressed  by  the  word  “  conjunction,”  which 
simply  means  that  such  heavenly  bodies  are 
equally  far  eastward  in  their  orbits  from  some 
given  point,  as  the  vernal  equinox.  It  people 
generally  knew’  and  believed  that  the  planets 
at  such  times  move  in  their  orbits  as  usual, 
neithei  themselves  changing  nor  being  chang¬ 
ed  in  any  important  st'ii.se,  there  would  be  no 
real  alarm  -only  a  curious  interest  in  such 
event.s,  because'  tln'y  are  somewhat  rare.  The 
conjunction  of  the  great  planets  .Tupiter  and 
Saturn,  may  occur  at  intervals  of  about  twenty 
years,  and  are  therefore  not  novel  phenomena 
by  any  means  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  a  wonder, 
on  account  of  frcepiency,  that  they  are  some¬ 
times  coincident  with  prominent  historical 
events.  The  last  two  conjunctions  of  thesj 
planets  occurred  Oct.  24,  1881,  and  April  21, 
1881.  .Tupiter  and  Venus  were  in  conjunction 
three  tiiiK's  in  1881  between  Feb.  21  and  .Tune 
(!.  Saturn  and  Venus,  Saturn  and  Mars,  and 
.Tupiter  and  Mars,  w’ere  respectively  once  in 
conjunction  before  .4ug.  1st  of  th(‘  .same  year. 
It  thus  appears  tluit  four  large  planets  nearest 
the  earth  were  in  freciuent  conjunction  by  twos 
in  1881,  one  being  triple,  but  no  one  occurring 
betw’Cen  three  different  {ilaMcts  at  the  same 
time.  A  conjunction  between  three  ]>lanets  at 
the  same  time  is  a  very  rare  thing.  In  1872  it 
was  shown  by  Prof.  D.  Kirkwood  that  a  con¬ 
junction  between  any  three  of  the  four  largest 
planets — .Tupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune 
— can  never  take  place  at  the  same  time. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  conjunction  of  the 
great  planets  produci's  no  marked  disturbance, 
it  is  believed  by  high  authority  that  such  events 
have  slight  infiut'ncfj  on  the  sun,  through 
media  and  in  ways  not  yet  uiulcrstood.  When 
either  .Tujnter,  Venus,  or  Mercury  passes  near¬ 
est  the  sun  in  its  r<'spective  orbit,  the  solar  sur¬ 
face  seems  to  show  greater  activity  than  usual, 
though  no  marked  changes  have  been  observ¬ 
ed,  nor  could  they  be  naturally  expected  from 
such  a  cause'.  On  tin'  other  hand,  it  is  well  ('s- 
tablished  that  inten.s<'  solar  activity  produces 
magnetic  sUums  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 
some  of  which  have  been  signally  pow’erful  in 
recent  years.  Whatever  intlueiice  the  peri¬ 
helion  passage  of  certain  planets  may  have  in 
agitating  the  solar  surface,  it  is  plain  that  tiu' 
('arth  must  share  in  the  results.  If  these  be 
very  small,  or  too  delicate  to  nn'asure  by 
known  methods,  it  should  not  b('  forgotten 
that  they  may  be  constant,  Jind  exteml  over 
considerable  pc'riods  of  time;  and  that  con¬ 
junctions  or  near  groui'ings  of  the  major  plan¬ 
ets  are  favorabh*  times  for  tin'  exercise  of  these 
unknown  cosmic  forces,  whatever  they  may  b*' 
in  kind  or  extent. 

But  the  most  imiiortant  thing  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  wishes  to  know,  probably,  is  what 
astroHomy  can  say,  if  anything,  about  the 
causes  of  tormnloi's  and  cycloin's,  whether 
there  is  any  such  relation  ln'twe«'n  the  perihelia 
or  the  conjunctions  of  the  idanets  and  the  sun, 
as  to  aff<'et  the  meteorology  of  tin*  earth.  Is  it 
know’ll  that  solar  activity  from  this  cause  is  so 
modified  or  int<'n.HilU'd,  that  science  can  use  the 
configurations  of  the  planets  at  any  time  as  a 
factor  in  fori'<‘usting  particular  changes  in  the 
average  climate  for  a  year?  Certainly  not. 
The  known  effects  of  such  causi's  are  too  small 
to  yield  any  apiire<  iable  inflin'iice  on  tin'  aver¬ 
age  of  temperature  or  rain-fall. 

If  it  is  known  that  great  disturbances  of  tln^ 
sun’s  surface  immediately  affect  tin'  electrical 
and  magnetic  conditions  of  the  earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere,  may  not  observations  of  sun-spots  and 
faciihe  b<- of  adY’aiitage  in  the  study  of  terres¬ 
trial  meteorology?  This  is  undoubtt'diy  true 
in  a  limited  degree,  but  our  know’ledge  of  the 
tri'inendous  forces  of  the  sun  is  .so  imperfi'ct 
and  so  incomplete,  that  their  laws  cannot  yet 
be  stated  for  tin'  meteorologist  or  tin' weatlier 
observer.  It  is  a  wondt'r  to  some  that  more 
work  in  observing  the  sun  is  not  done  in  .\mer- 
ica,  in  view  of  the  worthy  <'xamplcs  of  leading 
English  and  Fri'iich  observatories.  Astronom¬ 
ical  photographs  and  observations  of  the  sun 
ought  to  b<'  taken  daily,  so  as  to  form  a  con¬ 
tinuous  annual  rei'ord,  that  the  same  mignt  be 
compari'd  with  continuous  Signal  St'rvice  re¬ 
ports,  and  esptH'ially  with  the  continuous  .self- 
n'cording  registers  of  magnetic  fon.-e,  now  wise¬ 
ly  cared  for  by  the  Coa.st  and  Geodetic  Survey 
of  the  United  States.  By  this  means  it  might 
be  known  in  time  how’,  and  to  what  extent,  the 
sun  shapes  the  seasons  of  earth  from  year  to 
year  by  the  operation  of  the  forces  now  under 
considerat  ion. 

Ii<H-ent  inU'resting  coincidences  invite  astron- 
omi'i's  to  this  study.  The  year  188:1  very  prob¬ 
ably  marks  the  maximum  of  a  passing  sun-spot 
period.  In  some  locations  I'crtainly  last  year 
will  long  be  remembered  for  its  cyclones  and 
tornadofjs.  In  a  group  of  nine  Wt'Stern  .States 
the  Signal  Service  reports  the  occurrence  of 
over  forty  ot  tlu'se  dreadful  storms  within  the 
space  of  four  months. 

Enough  data  have  not  yet  been  publisced 
for  a  full  eomi)ari.son  with  previous  years,  yet 
the  indications  are  that  th*'  storms  of  188:1 
were  more  in  number,  and  more  destructive, 
than  in  any  years  immediately  before.  If  the 
nier'  orologist  is  right  in  sujiposing  that  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  th*?  cyclone’s  jiower  dejiends  largely 
on  the  presence  of  electricity,  it  is  important  to 
know  something  more  of  the  relation  existing 
betwei'ii  the  magnetic  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  velocity  or  iienotrating  power  of  wind 
force.  With  such  knowledge,  science  will  cer¬ 
tainly  better  understand  the  laws  of  storms, 
and  thereby  be  able  to  predict  their  approach, 
for  the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

Carli'leii  ColU-g<-  Obw-rviiUiry. 


FOREIGN. 

Rev.  Dr.  C,  ,T.  Brown,  senior  minister  of  the 
Free  North  Church,  Edinburgh,  died  July  2, 
1884.  He  was  born  in  Aberdeen  in  1808,  liml 
received  his  education  there.  In  1831  he  was 
elected  minister  of  Anderston  Church,  Glasgow, 
and  remained  there  for  six  years  ;  and  in  18:17 
the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  presented  him 
to  the  New  North  Church.  From  the  first  he 
Yvas  an  anti-patronage  man,  and  occupied  a 
pretty  prominent  position  in  the  struggles  of 
the  “Ten  Years’  Conflict.”  He  took  part  in 
many  important  meetings ;  he  was  sent  to 
visit  the  Strathbogie  Presbytery,  and  he  ac¬ 
companied  Dr.  Guthrie  as  a  deputy  to  Ireland. 
He  delivered  a  powerful  speech  at  the  memo¬ 
rable  Convocation  in  November,  1842,  and  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  Disruption  he,  by 
appointment  of  the  General  Assembly,  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  Tanfield  Hall  in  the  afternoon, 
selecting  as  his  text  “  I  have  set  watchmen  on 
thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem,  which  shall  never  hold 
their  peace  day  or  ni«ht.”  Nearly  all  his  con¬ 
gregation  left  the  Established  Church  along 
with  him  ;  they  first  occupied  their  pre.sent 
place  of  worship  in  Forest  Road  in  .Tune,  1848. 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  his  opening  tind  closing 
addresses  were  afterwards  printe'l.  Dr.  Brown 
was  also  the  author  of  a  small  volume  on  the 
Voluntary  Controversy,  published  about  18;12. 
and  several  other  Yvorks. 

The  Mission  of  the  Maori  King  to  England 
is  thus  explained  ;  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  Yvas  a  celebrated  chief,  he  was  elected  King 
of  the  new  Confi'deracy  of  New  Zealand  tribes 
who  had  previously  been  frequently  at  war. 
His  election  as  supreme  chief  was  eminently 
successful  in  iiromoting  law  and  order  ;  blo'id- 
shed  ceased,  and  magistrates  and  schools  were 
established.  The  King  admitted  the  suzerainty 
of  Queen  Victoria,  but  his  people  resolutely 
m.aintained  complete  independence  of  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Government.  In  188:3  the  Colonial  Gov¬ 
ernment  made  what  the  natives  regarded  as  a 
wanton  attack  upon  the  Maori  King  and  his 
people,  who  were  driven  in  off  the  mountains, 
the  lands  being  confiscated  and  divided  amongst 
colonists.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  King 
and  his  people  have  lived  unmolested  among 
the  mountains  in  the  enjoyment  of  independ¬ 
ence.  The  Colonial  Government  is  now  about 
to  open  up  the  Maori  King’s  territory  by  means 
of  roads.  This  is  regardi'd  as  a  fresh  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  as  the  prelude  to  another  attack  by 
military  force.  Tawhaio  and  his  chiefs  have 
therefore  visited  England  in  order  to  ap{)eal 
for  the  protection  of  the  Queen. 

Persecttting  Jews. —  The  Jewish  Messenger 
says  those  Yvho  claim  that  we  have  reached  the 
Messianic  age,  and  the  lion  can  now  lay  down 
with  the  wolf,  and  the  bull  with  the  bear  in 
Wall  Street,  find  no  confirmation  of  their  rose- 
colored  views  in  this  week’s  news  from  Europe. 
In  Western  Russia,  a  panic  is  said  to  be  prevail¬ 
ing  among  our  coreligionists  owing  to  fears 
of  an  outbreak.  In  the  general  depression  in 
trade,  the  populace  must  be  amusf'd  with  some¬ 
thing  ;  ami  a  persecution  of  the  .Tews  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  fasliionabh'  pastime.  In  .Algiers,  a 
riot  against  the  .Tews  occurred  this  week,  due 
largely  to  municipal  elections,  Hungary  has 
been  spared  from  such  scenes,  although  much 
excitenu'nt  prcY’ailed  in  rt'cent  elections,  owing 
to  the  fruith'ss  efforts  of  the  anti-Hcmites  to 
elect  their  men.  In  Roumania  a  popular  upris¬ 
ing  is  feared,  owing  to  the  fact  that  2(),(i00  .L'ws 
have  been  reduced  to  pauperism  by  1  lie  govern¬ 
ment,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Beilin  Treaty. 
The  mere  fact  that  the.Tiwisthus  unprotected, 
usually  spurs  on  the  mob  against  him. 


(From  the  Edinburgh  Scot^iuiiii.] 

BRITISH  MUSEUM  LECTURES  ASSYRIAN  AND 
BABYLONIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

In  his  fourth  lecture'  Mr.  Boscawen  tn'atc'd 
of  the  subject  of  the  Daw’ii  of  Civilization  in  the 
Tigro-Euphrates  Valley.  To  understand  the 
gradual  rise  and  develojiment  of  the  Chaldean 
civilization— the  parent  of  the  cultun*  of  Assy¬ 
ria— it  was  necessary  (the  lecturer  .said)  to  study 
the  geograiihical  position  of  the  fertile  valh'y 
in  which  the  cities  of  Nimrod  were  plae«'d.  Ex¬ 
tending  northward  to  the  slopes  of  the  western 
Armenian  mountains,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  arid  Hyro-Arabian  desert,  with  the 
pine-covered  ranges  of  Kurdistan  and  Luris- 
tan  on  the  east,  the  valley  formed,  as  it  were, 
an  oasis,  dazzling  in  its  fertility,  and  tempting 
indeed  to  tin*  bands  of  wandering  nomads,  who 
journeying  Irom  the  east,  came  at  last  to  this 
land  of  milk  and  honey.  The  traditions  in  tin' 
ancient  hymns  and  chants,  in  that  famous  col¬ 
lection  of  tablets  which  the  lat*'  M.  Francois 
Lenormant  so  fitly  called  the  Veda  of  Chaldea, 
all  point  to  the  home  of  thi'Si'  first  colonists  of 
Mesopotamia  having  bec'ii  in  the  monntain 
ranges  to  the  northeast  of  Babylonia.  All  the 
traditions  of  the  rac<*  centre  round  the  “  Moun¬ 
tain  of  the  World  ”  -tin?  “  Mountain  of  the 
Ea.st,”  on  Yvhose  summit  the  ark  of  the  Chal¬ 
dean  Noah  rested,  and  wln?re  the  gixis  held 
court  and  converse  with  men.  In  addition  to 
the  evidi'iice  thus  to  be  deduced  from  tradi¬ 
tion,  there  Yvas  a  still  strongi'r  proof  of  this 
mountain  origin  to  be  found  by  examination 
of  the  early  signs  of  the  cuiu'iform  syllabary. 
It  YY’as  (piite  plain,  as  the  lecturer  showed  by 
means  of  diagrams,  that  the  inventus  of  the 
cunt'iform  writing  were  a  pi'ople  dwelling  in  a 
land  dilTi'i'ing  in  many  respects  from  the  low 
alluvial  plains  of  Cdialdt'a.  Tin*  fact  that  the 
same  sign  repri*sented  both  mountain  and 
eountry,  and  the  existence  of  simple idiographs 
for  the  Hr-tre;*,  the  bear  and  the  tiger,  .Vc.,  while 
the  earliest  sign  for  hous<?  was  a  rude'  picture 
of  a  cav’f',  all  tended  to  confirm  the  traditions 
|)re.served  in  tin?  sacn?d  literatures  whiish  point¬ 
ed  to  tin?  mountain  ranges  of  Kurdistan  as  the 
cradle  of  the  race. 

Piussing  from  the  rciilms  of  ti’fidition  to  his¬ 
torical  monumental  evidence,  the  lectuier  pro- 
ceetled  to  show  how  at  a  very  remote  period 
there  were  two  distinct  elements  in  tin?  popula¬ 
tion  of  Babylonia.  The  early  kings  claim  to  be 
rul<?rs  of  the  lands  of  Humir  ami  Akkad,  or  of 
tin?  Sumerians  and  Akkadians.  Tin?  idi'iitity  of 
the  land  of  Sumir  with  tin'  Shinar  of  the  Bible. 
fir.st  suggt'sted  by  .M.  L<'normant,  was  nowsub- 
stantiated  by  additional  i?vid('nce  derived  from 
the  explorations  of  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  and 
M.  d(*  Sarzac?.  It  was  pointi'd  out  by  the  h'c- 
turer,  and  consid<'rabb'  <?videuce  brought  to 
l)rov<',  that  Sumir  or  Sliinar  was  tin?  anci(?nt 
name  of  the  Tigro-Eiiphrati's  Valh'y,  as  tin' 
word  means  “  tin*  valh'y,”  in  contradistim'tioii 
to  Akkad,  “the  high  land.”  By  tin*  light  of 
this  <*vi«h*n<'<*,  w(?  may  st'e  in  tin*  .Sumeiians  tin* 
oiiginal  aboriginal  population  of  Cliahh  a,  and 
in  the  .Vkkailai  the  migrants  who  joiirin'ying 
from  the  East,  brought  with  tln?m  tin?  eh'im'iits 
of  civilization  whii'h  they  had  fh  v’elopt'd  in 
their  mountain  h  nie  to  the  land  of  Shinar,  and 
foutnh'd  the  t<*trapolis.  The  non-Si'initic  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  cuneiform  w’riting,  and  of  the  Akka¬ 
dian  and  Sumerian  languages,  w’jis  manifest  to 
all  who  studii'd  even  the  elenn'iits  of  tin*  sub¬ 
ject.  The  mei'hanism  of  the  syllabary,  which 
by  means  of  idiographs,  di  terminativt's,  and  a 
very  limited  ns(?  of  phoneli(*s,  was  able  to  ('X- 
pH'ss  tin*  liiK'St  shadt's  of  nn?aning,  and  to  (!e- 
velop  an  agglutinative  language,  with  a  gram¬ 
mar  as  full  as  that  of  Chinese  or  Turkisli,  was 
totally  I'ontrary  to  the  genius  of  S<aniti(‘ 
tongues. 

By  nn'ans  of  tables  of  I'haracters,  Mr.  Bosca¬ 
wen  showed  how  k(*en  .an  inventive  miinl  thc'se 
•'urly  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  must  have  had, 
and  to  w  hat  an  ext(*nt  they  carricfl  the  art  of 
word-building. 

The  settlement  of  tln'se  tribi's  in  Chaldea  led 
to  the  foundation  of  the  tetrapolis  of  Nimrod, 
the  sites  of  these  cili«'S  being  now  identilb'd  by 
means  of  in.scribed  bricks  found  iu  the  ruins  of 
Babel,  and  has  always  retained  its  name. 
Erjch — the  Uruk  of  the  inscripti<?ns— w’as  es¬ 
sentially  the  city  of  Lsdhubar  or  Nimrod,  and 
as  its  name  signified  “the  Abode,”  probably  the 
most  ancient  city  of  the  tetrapolis,  and  its  ruins 
are  to  be  found  at  Warka.  Akkad,  (*alled  after 
the  ni'.untain  home  of  the  race,  was  now  to  be 
identific'l  with  one  of  the  quarters  of  Si{»para, 
the  modern  .Aboo  Hubba  ;  wliileCalneh  is  to  lx? 
i'lentified  with  Ktilune  of  the  inscriptions,  the 
modern  Tel  Lo  on  the  Shat  El  Hie,  where  im- 
f)ortant  discoveries  have  been  niad<?  by  M.  <  • 
Sarza<*. 

Ttie  h'Cturer  next  proceedt-d  to  show  how 
great  an  insight  the  monuments  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  ga\’<'  us  into  the  life  of  the.se  iincicnt 


cities.  The  chief  elements  of  civic  life  were  all 
to  be  found,  and  the  picture  was  almost  Ho¬ 
meric  in  its  patriarchal  simplicity.  The  king 
(called  the  “great  man  ”)  at  the  head,  the  cvic 
couni'il  of  “white-haired  ones,”  the  temple, 
alike  house  of  worship  and  court  of  justice, 
with  many  other  points,  were  described. 

The  lecturer  next  translated  and  commented 
upon  the  Y’aluable  tablet  of  domestic  laws  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Museum,  and  pointed  out  its 
great  value  to  students  of  sociology.  The  most 
interesting  facts  gathered  from  this  inscription 
was  the  indication  of  the  high  position  taken 
by  the  mother  in  the  family.  Any  off*  nee 
against  the  mother  W’as  punished  by  cuttingoff 
the  hair,  and  by  expulsion  from  the  earth  and 
W’aters  of  the  community  ;  Yvhile  offence  against 
the  father  only  entailed  lmprisonm«*nt.  The 
mother  was  called  the  “  house  godess,”  the 
“  enlarger  of  the  family  ” — epithets  which  mark 
her  position  as  one  of  respect.  The  law  com¬ 
pelling  the  master  to  give  compensation  to 
slaves  for  injury,  and  to  provide  a  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  corn,  was  one  Yvhich  r*?mained  in  force 
until  the  last  days  of  the  Babylonian  Empire. 

The  lecturer  now  passed  to  speak  of  the 
Semitic  element  in  the  early  Bahylonian  popu¬ 
lation,  from  whom  the  .Assyrians,  Hebrews,  and 
Chaldeans  were  descended.  Just  as  from  the 
east  the  Turannian  .Akkadians  had  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  so 
from  the  west,  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Syria, 
were  the  nomad  Bedouin  led  by  instincts  of 
plunder  and  trade  to  vi.sit  the  cities  of  Nimrod. 
The  exigencies  of  commer<*e  led  to  the  fellahin, 
or  settled  portion  of  tln'se  tribes,  adopting  the 
cuni'iform  mode  of  writing,  and  as  early  as 
B.  C.  3758  we  tinil  Semitic  insi'iiptions  iu  cunei¬ 
form  character. 

The  lecturer  next  proi'eeded  to  describe  the 
fine  series  of  (*arly  I'ommercial  and  h'gal  tabWts 
found  by  Mr.  L'>ftu8  at  Laisa,  in  which  such 
primitive  Hebrew’  names  as  Kainuv,  Abil,  Ish- 
mi-il,  and  others  occur,  ami  deduced  from  these 
much  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  Semitic  civili¬ 
zation  at  the  time  of  the  Abramic  migration. 

.At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Bosca¬ 
wen  made  a  tinir  of  the  gallerii's,  and  pointed 
out  the  ancient  bricks  and  tablets  he  had  re¬ 
ferred  to,  ami  the  important  bilingual  Semitic 
and  Akkadian  tablet  of  Khammuragas,and  the 
<*aiTy  bronze  statues  of  Judi'a  from  Tel-Lo. 


AOKNTS  WAIVTED  fur  the  new  book 

KAMOF**  WOMEN.**  JmtconntleUdbp  KHzfAeth 
Stuart  Ifartauft^  and  1  other  Eminent 

Writera.  TnegrnmieathoakoftheaQe.  sell  1 0  to 

ISOaday.  Rend  for  Circular*.  Ertra  rerwH,  Specimen  Plate, 
A.  1>.  WOUTlllNOTON  A  COMlUrtford*  Oonn. 


%!iET! 

and  pniu  nt  your  lioini 


Soru'  Ity  3  to 
O  tittles  loan. 

_ _ semi>aiinnal 

and  pnitTnt  your  liome.  SKUi  yrarof 
retddence,  ana  tuth  of  buBineex.  Yto  in- 
ventor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  cokIs  of  fore- 
closare,  wait  for  Interest,  or  tr.ke  land. 
. .  '  "  ■■  '■  d  j'cu. 


1 

Wrlta  if  yoa  have  money  to  loan.  AddrcHa 

S.  B,  JOHNSTON  fu  SON, 

fleirotmtora  of  MortMce  Isoona. 
MKNTiOS  TUJS  PAPKB,  bTaPACU  MINN. 


THE  BEST  S.S.  MUSIC  BOOK 


Rll.'lilllllllLI 


BY  BISCHOFF,  PERKINS, 
RANKIN  &  PRESBREY 

154  PAGES  LARGE  SIZE 

PRICE  25??  PER  100  IN  BOARDS 

SAMPLE  COPY  POST-PAID  FOR  25C 

HENRY  A.SUMNER&  CO. 


SH  AVE,  CHICAGO. 


ITo  ^aste. 

ITo  Trouble. 

Beady 

A  GOOD  SALAD 

^  Assured 

Wholesome, 

ITutritlous. 

The  most  delieinut  and  the 
most  popular  Miiyonalse  for 
all  kinds  of  SALaDS,  RAW 
TOMATOES,  cabbage,  COLD 
Meats,  Fish,  etc.,  ever  sold, 
E.  R.  DIIRKKE  t  CO. 

NF.W  YORK. 


J.  &  R.  LAMB, 


59  Canniiie  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH 
Furniture. 

PULPITb,  FONTS, 
[TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 

Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Sen<l  tor  hand  book  by  mall. 


Oik?  H|>e('lal  ft?ature  of 
RIDGE'S  FOOD,  In  coiitradlH- 
tlnrtlon  to  all  others.  Is  Its  nou- 
llral  action  upon  tli<?  bow<?Is. 
For  this  reason.  It  Is  speelally 
adaptt'd  to  those  seasons  when 
iH.wel  tniubles  are  so  fretjuent. 
Kenieniber  IUdKi?'s  Food  Is  an 
olil  and  IritU  iireparatlon,  hav- 
.  jliiK  be*'!!  In  use  for  thirty  years 
'^_Jln  England  anil  Ainerlea. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  DRIERS. 

Awanlefl  the  Silver  Methil 

orrr  all  comprlitors  at  Sew  Knfilaml  Fair.  ISSH. 

The  opiTiitloii  Is  sueli  that  they  ri'tnin  the 
natural  fruit  llavor.  The  t!vai«>ratlon  is  the 
moat  rapid,  with  least  fuel. 

All  sizes  for  farm  or  factory  use. 

We  inaiiufaetiire  the  bi'st  Evaisirators  for 
iiiakinK  Apple  .Telly  from  Cbler,  without 
Hiucnr.  Seiiil  for  Illustrati'd  Circular. 

Vemont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Uellnws  Kiills,  V(. 


Ca-tarhH 

IfessSI 

'HAYFEVERfl  ^ 

% 

H^-FEVER 


Hay  Fever 


,YIy  brothi  r  Myroii  au<l  my¬ 
self  wi're  iKitli  <?ur<?d,  to  all  aj)- 
pi'arani'es,  of  Cjitarrli  and  Hay 
Fi'Vi'i-  last  .Inly  iiiid  AUKUsl.  I’p 
to  this  <lat*'  (Di'i'.  'is,  n<?lther 
liav<<  hail  any  return  of  these 
troubles.  Ely’s  (?keam  Bai.?*! 
was  the  m«?<ll<'liii?  used.” — Ga- 
brli'l  Ferris,  spencer,  Tli'Ka  <?o., 
N.  Y’. 

Apply  Into  tb*?  nostrils. 

ELY'S  CREAM  BALM  Is  a  rem- 
e<ly  founded  on  a  e<prre<?t  illag- 
iiosls  of  this  diseases,  and  can 
be  depi'iideil  upon. 

50  ets.  nt  <lruKtflsts;  <’.(1  cts.  by 
mall.  Satniile  iMjttle  by  mall  l(k?. 

ELY  BROS.,  Dmeeitts,  Owogo,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  SEEDS 


Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 

Flease  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN'S  GARDEN,  2.5  per  cent,  loss 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  cata¬ 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HAKRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  IT.  Y. 

To  Risk ;  ’fSolid  10  Per  Cent." 

RAPID  ACCLMLItATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  ar  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  A!;enry,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


THE 

‘DOMESTIC’ 


Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  d*?slgns  In  Woodwork  that  are  artlstlq,  le- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  **  DOMESTIC.’’ 

"Domestic”  Sewing  Hachioe  Company, 

Broadway  and  Fourteenth  st.,  new  York. 


XJ.  S.  IVIail  Steamsliips 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  2D,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $10, 
Steerage,  Outward  $18.  Prepaid,  $21. 
L.IVKRPOOL.  via  (iVEKNSTOWN. 

AUSTRAL  . sails  Saturday,  July  26  and  Aug.  ‘23. 

CITY  OF  ROME . sails  Saturday,  Aug.  9  and  Sept.  6. 

Sui>erbly  fitted;  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  ol 
charge  In  England,  8c?otlaud,  ami  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Ikxtk  of  Tours,  4c.,  apply  to 

SEXTSE21S01T  BEOTHEZIS,  'Svnr  Torh. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  (Irade  of  Chnrch  Bells. 

Grcjitcst  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mallotl  free. 

CLINTON  E  MENEELT  BELL  GONPANT, 

THOY,  N.  T. 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and  Chimes 
for  Church-s.  Tower  Clor.s.  &•?.,  Ac.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 

U.  MeSHANE  4  CO..  Baltimore,  Hd. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favfirablv  known  to  the  public  sine® 
('hiirch.  OhttprKSchooU  Fire  Alano 
and  other  bells*  a1soChiniesa.nl  reala. 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 

since  1IM4  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  otben, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satisfactory. 
ForPrlces.Clreitlai  '..t-i'..iiildre?*R BALTmoRicBieLL 
FouHDBYt  A  kiiONS*  BaiUmor€(  Md. 


PATENTS 


Hand-Book  FREE. 

_  R.S.  A  M.  P.  LACEY, 

PaUnt  Att'ys,  WMblnttan,  D.  0. 


Bari.ow*m  iNisMiio  ni.ue. 

Its  merits  as  a  WAHII  III.UK  have  been  fully  tested  and  in- 
dorsetl  hy  thousan*)*>  of  housekeeiwrs.  Your  Grocev 
ouffht  to  h.Ave  it  on  sal’.  C7*AsK  lIlM  for  It. 

D.  8.  WILTBKIIGKB,  SM  N.  HMMd  SC,  Philadelphia. 


The  Great  I  IpUT 

Church  LlUn  I  ■ 

FRT>K*8  ratent  Rcfloetm  ffva 
the  Hunt  PuwerQilt  Uic  Soflcal* 
Cheapei$i  and  il>c  BcmI  Light  knowa 
fgr  Cnurcnes,  Stores.  Show  Wiiidowi* 
Parlors.  Bank^  Offices.  Picture  Caller* 
les.  Theatres.  Mpots,  etc.  New  ami  tie* 
f^ant  desiirna-  Send  size  of  rooit.  Got 
'ctrrul.ir  and  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 
to  churches  an  I  the  trade. 

].  P.  I-RINK.  sst  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


IMIOTOURAPHY  MADE  EASY 


BY  READING  OUR  NEW  f LLUSTKATED 

MANUAL  FOR  AMATEURS 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The  slnipIi?Ht,  most  practical,  thorough, and  easily  under- 
Htofwl  of  any  such  book  ever  publlHhe<l.  By  Mall,  post¬ 
paid,  .'YO  cents  tn  paper;  7H  cents  in  Cloth,  “All 
of  the  latest  and  Ix'st  formulas  are  stated.  It  Is  finely  print¬ 
ed  and  abundantly  Illustrated.  A  valuable  work  for  those 
who  wish  to  learn  this  Interesting  art.” — Scientifir.  Aouricau. 

Amateur  outfits  In  great  variety  from  $10  upward.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  or  call  and  examine. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

.YUl  Broadway,  New  York. 

Hi  40  Y*?ars  Established  In  this  Line  of  BU8liK?ss.-4k 


)  Want  AGENTS  TO  SEU 

TR8 

MISSOURI 

STEAM 

Washer 

I  obawftcter  and  iDtellt* 
1  will  afford  a  llbaral  ehaooa 
to  test  1 1  before  paying  for  It,  aod  return  It  at  my  ex- 


To  .Men  and  Women  of  i 
ffence  wanting  an  a^nc^.l 


to  test  1 1  neiore  paying  for  it,  aod  return  it  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  1  f  not  satisfactory.  It  Is  the  great  labor,  cloth* 
log  and  soap  saver.  A  thousand  per  cent,  the  best 
Waeher  lo  the  world,  aod  pays  capable  Agents  big 
money.  Mo  boys  or  unreliable  persons  need  applyt 
Write  for  illustnited  ctrcnlars.  AidreN*  J.  WORTH* 
««n*IAct«  '  «  lTOHFraBkllaAvcwRt.Lo«lmJA«, 

Fast  Potato  Digging 


THE  MONARCH  POTATO  DIGGER 

Bnvra  Its  cost  yearly,  five  time** 
to  cvrry  ff.inicr,  Ouar* 
aniccd  tol)lgSlx  Hundred 
3u8hcL'4  aDayt 


SENT  ON 

60  Days’ 

Test  Trial,  v 


Write  postal  canl  for  PRRK  elegantly 
llluKtmt<?d  Cafiilogiie,  In  Six  Uriiliunt  <;olurs, 
that  cost  fi8  f:M)00  to  publish. 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.,  cH?cAco.fLi:. 

A.  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  Forever. 
DB.  T.  FELZZ  aOTSATS’S 

ORiENTAL  CREAM,  OR  MADiCAL  BEAUTIFIER. 

Removes  Tan,  Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth-Patches, 
Rash  and  Skin  Diseases, 
and  every  blemish  OQ 
beauty,  and  defies  detec¬ 
tion.  It  baa  the 

test  ot  thirty  yeeJ-,  and 
Is  so  harmless  wo  taste  U 
to  l>e  sure  the  prepara¬ 
tion  Is  properly  made. 
Accept  no  counterfeit  of 
similar  name.  Thodls- 
tlngulshe*!  Dr.L.A.  Sayre 
said  lo  a  latly  ot  the  Aoid 
ton  (a  patient):  "A,  yoa 
UuUrj  will  lue  them,  I  rtc- 
ommmd  •  Oottraudli  fiream  ’ 
v  at  the  Uatl  hamful  of  all 

the  Skinp’fparatUmt."  One  bottle  will  Instslz  months,  using 
I  It  every  day.  Also  Poudro  Subtile  removes  BU{>erfluous 
I  hair  without  Injury  to  the  skin. 

I  MME.  M.  B.  T.  GOURAUD,  Solo  Prtip.,  48  Bond  8t.,  N.  T. 

1  For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  Fancy  Gtssls  Dealers  througb- 
;  out  tlie  U.  S.,  Caiintlas,  and  Europe.  Also  found  In  N.  Y. 

I  City  at  R.  H.  Macy's,  Stern's,  Ehrlch’s,  Ridley’s,  and  other 
I  Fancy  Oootls  Dealers.  4?# -Beware  ot  base  Imitations;  $1,000 
Reward  for  arrest  and  proof  ot  any  one  selling  the  same. 


And  DIteaset  ot  tho 
HEAD,  THROAT  A  LUN6SI 

Can  be  taken  at  home.  Norase 
incvrahle  when  our  auettiona 
are  properly  anaweren.  Wrila 
for  riff  uUrv  teiiimonials.  etc., 
KEY.  T.  P.  CHIU>H,Trey,  Ohlw 
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AS  APPEAL  FROM  THE  BIBLE  ASH  FRUIT 
MISSION. 

There  is  an  earnest  api>eal  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  “Lights  and  Shadows,”  a  i)aper  issued 
by  the  Bible  and  Fruit  Mission,  for  help  from 
the  Christian  womeji  of  New  York.  The  work 
of  this  Mission  is  to  visit  the  public  ho^itals, 
and  carry  to  the  patients  not  only  the  delica¬ 
cies  so  much  valued  by  invalids,  but  to  bear 
with  them  messages  of  hoi>e,  i)eace,  and  com¬ 
fort.  There  are  women  in  and  around  New 
York  city,  whose  hearts  go  out  toward  the  poor 
and  suffering,  and  who  long  to  do  something 
to  help  them ;  but  they  accomplish  nothing  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  they  have  neither  money  nor 
opportunity.  This  Society  offers  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  for  just  such  Christians,  and  simply 
asks  them  to  come  and  dispense  the  bounties 
others  have  provided. 

“Ah,  Miss,”  said  one  who  had  seen  little  save 
the  dark  side  of  life,  “  there  is  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  money  ” ;  and  it  is  this  “  something 
better”  that  costs  the  giver  so  little,  and  yet 
may  be  of  such  priceless  value  to  the  recipient, 
for  which  I  plead. 

It  was  ray  privilege  last  Winter  to  labor  with 
some  of  the  ladies  of  this  Mission  in  the  hospi¬ 
tals  of  the  Penitentiary  on  Blackwell’s  Island. 
Every  Tuesday  morning  we  met  at  the  Coffee 
House  at  the  foot  of  Tw’enty-sixth  street,  and 
after  receiving  our  passes  (which  are  kindly 
furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities),  we  went  aboard  the  boat  that  lay 
at  the  dock  ready  to  bear  us  to  our  field  of  la¬ 
bor. 

My  first  experience  taught  me  the  need  as 
well  as  the  demands  of  this  work.  The  Chari¬ 
ty  Hospital  ambulance  and  Penitentiary  car 
were  emptying  their  human  freight  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  dock,  and  my  first  impulse  was 
to  hurry  away  from  the  fearful  sight ;  then  re¬ 
membering  Him  who  came  to  just  such  as 
these  with  His  healing  touch,  and  who  shed 
His  blood  that  just  such  as  these  should  be 
washed  “whiter  than  snow,”  I  thanked  Him 
that  the  work  was  within  my  reach ;  and  look¬ 
ing  backward,  the  Winter  is  filled  with  sweet 
memories,  for  in  trying  to  heal  I  was  healed, 
and  the  sunshine  I  carried  to  others  so  bright¬ 
ened  my  life,  that  I  learned  there  was  indeed 
a  luxury  in  doing  good. 

I  might  fill  this  article  with  incidents  fraught 
with  the  deei>est  interest,  and  tell  tales  that 
would  bear  messages  of  earnest  entreaty  to  ev¬ 
ery  mother,  wife,  and  sister  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  but  go  your¬ 
selves,  Christian  women,  and  learn  the  secrets 
that  prison  can  reveal;  and  when  you  bend 
over  criminals  whose  hearts  are  .softened  by 
suffering,  tell  them  of  Him  who  “  was  wound¬ 
ed  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our 
iniquities,”  who  died  that  we  might  live.  The 
work  is  waiting  for  you,  and  from  the  toi)ino.st 
story  of  that  stone  building  eyes  are  watching 
for  you  as  they  w’atched  for  us,  and  eager  faces 
are  pressed  against  the  window  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  j'ou  as  they  welcomed  us ;  and  though 
the  eyes  that  “  grow  brighU*r  at  your  coming  ” 
are  those  of  criminals,  though  the  hands  that 
grasp  yours  are  stained  with  crime,  and  the 
lips  that  murmur  blessings  ui)on  you  are  those 
of  convicts.  He  whose  promises  are  yea  and 
amen  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  so  prosiier  your 
work  that  you  shall  realize  even  in  this  life 
the  blessedness  of  His  plaudit  “Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
mv  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

A.  W. 

RSV.  NATHANIEL.  EL.MER. 

This  devoted  servant  of  Jesus  passed  away 
peacefully  and  triumphantly  at  his  home  in  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  on  the  evening  of  July  11th.  He 
was  a  son  of  Michael  A.  Elmer  and  Elizabeth  Alli¬ 
son  of  the  town  of  Wawayanda.  He  was  born  in 
Hussex  county,  N.  J.,  July  31,  1810.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Union  College  in  1839,  and  at  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  1843.  In  1845  he  was  married 
to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Ford  of  Par- 
sippany,  N.  J.  She  lived  but  six  months  after  her 
marriage.  He  was  marrietl  the  second  time  to 
May,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  James  Post  of 
the  town  of  Walkill,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  He  is 
su  i^'ived  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter.  Miss  Lizzie 
Elmer. 

His  first  charge  was  at  Stanhope,  N.  J.,  becom¬ 
ing  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  then  newly  or¬ 
ganized.  Ho  preached  for  awhile  at  Circleville, 
and  then  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.  Indeed  he  was  the 
first  pastor  of  that  important  church.  He  also 
preached  for  a  number  of  years  at  Avon  and  Bel¬ 
mont  in  this  State,  and  at  Emporium,  Pa. 

He  was  a  clear,  logical  thinker,  a  close  student, 
a  devoted,  faithful  pastor,  and  a  thoughtful,  help¬ 
ful  preacher.  He  was  a  sound  theologian,  and 
greatly  revered  the  sacre<i  Scriptures.  He  was 
specially  Interested  in  the  cause  of  missions.  He 
was  exceedingly  well  versed  In  all  matters  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  and  while  he  was  a  man  of 
positive  convictions,  and  was  fearless  in  their  ex¬ 
pression,  he  was  as  gentle  as  a  child,  and  a  man  of 
great  discretion  and  prudence. 

Of  late  years  he  has  lived  in  retirement  here  at 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 
He  worshipped  with  the  people  of  the  First  Church, 
greatly  ap^preciating  and  enjoying  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  Rev.  John  R.  Lewis,  its  pastor. 

His  death-bed  was  convincing  proof  of  the  power 
of  Christianity.  He  sent  his  farewell  to  the  people 
of  the  First  Church,  thanking  them  for  all  tlie'ir 
kindness  to  him,  and  expirtnl  victoriously,  saying 
“  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victorj-  ?  O  death,  where 
is  thy  sting  ?  ” 

His  age  was  (>8  years,  and  he  had  been  for  many 
years  a  subscriber  of  The  Evangelist,  which  he 
has  always  read  with  increasing  interest.  *  *  * 


Cttmnt  iBtirntis. 


PERSONAL.  AND  NEWS  irEMS. 

Postmaster-General  Gresham  has  issutnl  the  or- 
^ler  granting  letter  carriers  fifteen  days’  vacation. 

The  Assessors  of  Philadelphia  report  that  tliere 
are  211,211  qualified  voters  in  that  city. 

tlov.  Cleveland  is  usually  accompani<*d  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Hoyt,  when  he  attends  service  in  tlie 
Fourth  Pr*>sbyterian  Church  at  Albany. 

Gen.  McClellan  is  now  prcsidtuit  of  a  ranch  com¬ 
pany  in  Grant  county,  New  Mexico,  owning  1H,(MX> 
head  of  cattle  and  1,500,000  acres  of  land. 

Frank  E.  Everett,  a  banker  of  Golden,  Col.,  has 
committed  suicide  while  insane  from  the  use  of 
chloral. 

U.  R.  Grant  jr.  is  moving  to  Pennsylvania,  on  to 
A  farm  owntxl  by  his  brother  Jesse  R..  where  he 
will  go  into  the  horse-raising  business. 

Rev.  L.  O.  Thompson,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Henrj-,  III.,  his  son  Sydney,  and  Fre<ldie 
Bishop  of  Medina.  N.  Y.,  were  carried  over  a  dam 
in  the  Illinois  River  on  We<lm*sday  and  drowned. 

A  spe<nal  from  Hulton  (near  Pittsburgh i  says  :  A 
heavy  vein  of  gas  was  struck  on  the  Lee  farm  July 
16th.  at  a  depth  of  80(l  fwt.  This  strike  is  in  a  new 
field,  and  the  pressure  is  said  to  Is'  very  strong. 

l)r.  G.  R.  Patton,  an  eminent  Minnesota  physi¬ 
cian,  says  that  no  person  who  al>stains  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  ever  suffers  a  fatal  sun¬ 
stroke. 

While  Cleveland  (Ohio)  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
liorhood  have  l>een  blessed  with  fine  Summer 
weather  and  a  medium  amount  of  rain,  the  coun¬ 
try  a  few  miles  south  is  suffering  severely  from 
drouth.  Little  rain  has  fallen  there  for  the  last 
two  months,  and  com.  oats,  and  potatoes  will 
hardly  l>e  worth  harvf^sting. 


Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  who  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  New  York,  will  .stay  permanently 
in  this  country.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  will  be  his  place 
of  residence,  though  he  Intends  to  devote  consid¬ 
erable  of  his  time  to  lecturing. 

It  seems  to  be  about  settled  that  General  Butler 
will  be  a  Presidential  candidate,  with  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Greenbackers,  Anti-Monopolists,  and 
probably  the  laboring  men.  A  convention  of  labor 
representatives  will  be  held  in  Chicago  July  30th. 

The  New  England  (Conservatory  of  Music,  in  its 
New  Home,  has  ample  accommodations  for  500 
lady  studests.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-one 
students,  representing  forty-nine  States,  Territo¬ 
ries,  the  British  Provinces,  and  foreign  countries, 
have  been  in  attendance  during  the  past  y(»ar. 

Of  twelve  recent  marriages  performed  by  the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Rowley  of  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  eight 
were  of  runaway  couples.  Such  is  the  statement, 
but  it  seems  incredible.  There  is  some  agitation 
of  the  question  whether  a  law  should  not  be  enact¬ 
ed  to  prevent  this  style  of  wedding. 

Seven  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Adirondack 
region  were  sold  last  week  at  referee’s  sale.  The 
State  held  an  individual  half  interest  in  the  land, 
which  was  bid  in  by  the  Comptroller  at  $1.75  an 
acre.  Another  parcel  of  400  acres  brought  $4  an 
acre.  The  land  adjoins  Racquette  Lake,  and 
abounds  in  timber. 

Attorney-General  O’Brien  has  given  an  opinion 
reiterating  the  opinion  of  J  udge  Russell,  late  At¬ 
torney-General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  that 
churcli  parsonages  built  on  church  grounds  and 
used  as  dwellings,  are  not  exempt  from  taxation, 
although  the  ground  on  which  they  w'ere  built  was 
originally  exempt. 

A  monument  to  Nathaniel  Sylvester  was  unveiled 
at  Shelter  Island  on  Thursday  week.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  included  prayer  l)y  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  an 
address  by  E.  N.  Horsford,  and  the  reading  of  an 
original  poem  contrii)uted  by  John  Greenleaf  Whit¬ 
tier.  Nathaniel  Sylvester  settled  on  the  island  250 
years  ago,  and  his  descendants  are  still  owners  and 
residents  there. 

The  discovery  has  been  made  that  Dunn,  Barber 
A  Ck>.,  shoe  contractors  in  Auburn  prison,  have 
been  systematically  robbed  for  some  years  past  by 
convicts  who  were  aided  by  confederates  outside  of 
the  prison.  Goods  were  removed  by  a  teamster 
who  was  admitted  to  the  yard,  and  were  dlspo.sed 
of  in  the  city.  The  aggregate  lo.s8es  of  the  firm 
are  supposed  to  be  $20,000. 

The  University  of  Wooster  every  year  offers  new 
attractions  to  students  of  either  sex  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  complete  University  education.  All  of  its 
departments  are  under  the  direction  of  men  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  their  work ;  and  in  addition,  there 
is  a  Preparatory  Department,  w'hich  thoroughly 
prepan'S  for  tin*  I’niversity  coui'ses.  Send  for  a 
catalogue.  -Addn'ss  the  President,  or  John  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Treasurer,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Wm.  Lowe,  aliciuor  dealer  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and 
a  prominent  citizen,  died  on  Saturday  night,  July 
12,  after  two  hours’  illness.  He  had  been  one  of  a 
large  audience  gathered  to  hear  General  Samuel  A. 
Carej*  lecture  on  temperance,  and  had  be<!n  greatly 
moved  by  the  speaker’s  description  of  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  and  particularly  by  General  Carey’s 
appeal  to  liquor-sellers  to  turn  from  their  wicked¬ 
ness  at  once  or  be  doomed  to  endless  perdition. 

An  excursion  party,  numbering  over  2,000  per¬ 
sons,  employes  of  Aultman  &  Co’s  machine  works 
at  Canton,  Ohio,  on  Saturday  held  their  annual 
picnic  at  Cuyahoga  Falls.  While  returning  to 
Canton  the  second  section  of  the  train  was  derail¬ 
ed  about  two  ndles  east  of  that  place,  and  nine  cal's 
were  thrown  into  water  four  feet  deep.  No  one 
was  killed,  but  twenty-two  persons  were  injured, 
several  of  them  seriously. 

Only  one  Speaker  is  now  unrepresented  in  the 
gallerj'  of  portraits  at  Washington  —  Nathaniel 
Macon  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  so  averse  to 
leaving  his  portrait  to  posterity,  that  he  in  great 
anger  ordered  one  destroyed  which  an  artist  had 
sketched  as  he  sat  in  the  Speaker’s  chair.  He  also 
object'd  to  the  custom  of  marking  graves  by  mon¬ 
uments,  his  dying  reipiest  being  that  his  grave  be 
markiHl  only  by  a  heap  of  stones,  to  which  all  vis¬ 
itors  might  add  one. 

Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  the  Roche.ster  a.stronomer,  has 
verified  the  discovery  of  a  new  comet  by  Prof.  E. 
E.  Barnard  of  Nashville,  made  on  the  night  of  July 
16th.  It  is  in  the  head  of  the  Wolf,  right  ascension 
15  hours,  50  minutes,  and  30  swonds,  deeilnation 
17  degre««,  10  minutes,  and  is  moving  slowly  in  an 
easterly  direction.  It  8e«*ms  to  be  growing  bright¬ 
er,  and  is  probably  coming  toward  the  earth.  This 
is  the  first  comet  discovered  in  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  this  year. 

The  furniture  of  the  late  President  Biurhanan, 
from  his  old  homestead  near  Lanca.ster,  Pa.,  is 
shortly  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Lane  Johnson  having  removt'd  from  Wheat- 
land  to  Baltimore,  and  the  rt>al  estate  having  been 
sold.  The  articles  include  Mr.  Buchanan’s  desk 
and  arm-chair,  an  old  high-ease  clock,  a  spinning- 
wheel,  a  handsomely  carved  French  walnut  centre- 
table.  a  cabinet  of  the  same  material,  a  large  in¬ 
laid  music-box,  and  an  antique  card-table.  There 
are  al.so  considerable  plate,  and  many  costly  pres¬ 
ents  given  Mr.  Buchanan  by  his  personal  frl<‘nds 
and  associates. 

The  recently  circulated  rumor  that  a  b*‘tiuest  of 
$6,000,  made  by  the  late  Mi's.  Jacob  Vanatta  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  had  bet>n  with 
other  funds  misappropriated  and  abscondfHi  with 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  appears  to  lack 
even  a  single  element  of  truth.  Mrs.  Vanatta  left 
no  such  legacy,  and  her  executor  (Mr.  Alfred  Mills) 
paid  none  to  the  Board  or  its  Treeasun'r ;  and  the 
last  named  officer,  Mr.  Langdon  S.  Ward,  is  inno¬ 
cent  of  even  the  suspicion  of  any  such  mi.sde*Hi  as 
that  Imputed  to  him. 

An  excursion  of  bicyclists  is  announced  as  the 
next  formal  visit  to  Mr.  Blaine  in  Augu.sta.  It  is  to 
start  from  Scranton,  to  l»e  augmenlcMl  at  Bingham¬ 
ton,  and  to  be  swollen  to  near  a  hundred  at  Niaga¬ 
ra  Falls,  where  a  company  of  Chicago  wheeling 
tourists  are  to  be  met.  Thence  the  course  will  lie 
along  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  reach¬ 
ing  Montreal  by  boat  over  the  rapids.  From  Mon¬ 
treal  the  company  is  to  pass  down  Lake  (’ham- 
plain  to  Troy,  and  thence  eastward  to  Boston, 
passing  through  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  on  the  ears. 
At  Boston  a  hundred  more  recruits  are  to  join  the 
excursion,  and  theuce.  '20i)  strong,  will  wheel  on  to 
.\ugu.sta,  to  camp  a  little  while  in  Mr.  Blaine’s  1 
front  vard. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from  Fort 
Columbus  soon  after  7  .4.  M.  on  Sunday  la.st,  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar,  Presid<>nt  of  Salva¬ 
dor,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  incoming  steam¬ 
ship  “Oregon  ” — six  days,  fifteen  hours,  and  forty- 
nine  minutes  from  (iin*enstown  to  Sandy  Hook. 
The  “  Oregon ’’  lost  six  hours  waiting  for  a  pilot- 
boat.  Pnisident  Zaldivar  speaks  no  English,  but 
converses  intelligently  in  French.  He  will  visit 
Washington  with  a  rtew  of  se<'uring  more  enlargini 
commercial  relations.  Salvador  sends  us  coffee, 
sugar,  indigo,  and  Peruvian  bark.  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “saluting”  her  distinguished  head, 
even  on  a  Sunday.  Mr.  Moody  and  Dr.  Pentecost 
came  home  by  the  .same  ve.ssel. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  the  sculptor,  has  gone  to  the 
Catskills  for  a  vacation.  He  will  soon  retuni  to 
his  studio  to  finish  a  few  details  in  the  pla.ster  of 
his  statue  of  “A  New  England  Pilgrim.”  He  pro¬ 
poses  also  to  start  veiy  soon  work  upon  his  model 
for  the  statue  of  the  late  William  E.  Dodge. 

Compared  with  the  Vendome  Column  in  Paris, 
the  Barthohil  statue  is  higher  by  a  few  f(>et.  Com¬ 
part'd  with  the  largest  other  statue  of  which  the 
height  is  known,  it  is  twice  as  high— the  statue  in 
qu(*stion  being  that  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Maggiore.  The  height  of  the  Colos¬ 


sus  of  Rhodes  is  supposed  to  have  been  1'20  feet, 
or  thirty  feet  less  than  the  height  of  Bartholdi’s 
work. 

GEN.  DIAZ  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO. 

Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  has  just  been  declared  elected 
President  of  Mexico.  The  form  of  popular  voting 
was  gone  through  with  some  time  ago,  and  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week  the  electoral  college  finished 
its  session  and  informed  him  of  his  unanimous 
election.  Gen.  Diaz  held  the  office  of  President  a 
few  years  ago,  and  his  reelection  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  good  omen  for  the  country.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  thus  described  :  Each  State  is  divided  into 
municipalities  about  the  size  of  our  counties,  and 
each  municipality  in  turn  is  subdivided  into  elec¬ 
tion  districts  called  fractiones  (fractions).  Each 
municipality  is  entitled  to  one  Presidential  elector 
for  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants,  and  every 
voter  indicates  his  choice  for  electors  among  the 
rival  candidates.  At  least,  this  is  the  theory.  In 
practice,  however,  everybody  is  not  at  liberty  to 
vote.  The  Governor  of  each  State  appoints  an 
officer  to  distribute  ballots,  and  only  those  who 
receive  ballots  are  permitted  to  vote.  Each  ballot 
has  the  name  of  the  voter  to  whom  it  is  given 
written  on  its  back,  with  a  printed  permit  for  him 
to  vote.  Of  course  the  managers  only  send  tickets 
to  those  who  will  “  vote  right,”  and  the  opposition 
don’t  get  a  chance  to  express  their  choice  at  the 
ballot-box.  To  make  things  worse,  those  who  are 
not  allowed  permission  to  vote  are  counted  as  if 
they  had  voted  for  the  regular  ticket,  as  are  also 
those  who  received  ballots,  but  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  cast  them. 

THE  RETURN  OF  MR.  MOODY. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  the  evangelist  has  returned 
home.  He  reached  this  city  by  the  Oregon  on 
Sunday  morning,  landing  at  the  Cunard  dock  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  his  wife,  Dr.  Pente¬ 
cost  (who  has  been  assisting  him  of  late),  and  oth¬ 
ers  accompanying  him.  He  tarried  in  the  city  at 
the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  and  in  the  evening  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  Cooper  Union  Annex  in  Fourth  avenue. 
The  Sunday  previous  he  had  preached  at  Queens¬ 
town,  just  before  .sailing — an  achievement  due  of 
course  to  the  fleet-sailing  Orc'gon. 

Mr.  Moody  returns  in  usual  robust  health,  seem¬ 
ingly  none  the  worse,  but  only  stouter  and  better¬ 
looking,  for  all  his  labors  abroad  the  past  three 
years,  and  the  last  eight  months  of  almost  contin¬ 
uous  daily  effort  in  London.  He  has  high  hopes 
for  that  city.  Both  temperance  and  religion  have 
made  great  progrc'ss  there,  and  Mr.  Moody  now 
pronounces  London  the  most  religious  city  in  the 
world ! 

Explaining  this  remark,  and  touching  on  his  fu¬ 
ture  plans  to  the  several  reporters  who  (iromptly 
inter\'iewed  him,  he  .said  : 

I  shall  not  begin  my  work  until  Fall,  and  do  not 
know  where  I  shall  begin  then.  I  shall  leave  the 
city  in  the  morning  for  my  schools  at  Northfield, 
Ma.ss.,  where  I  shall  remain  a  mouth  or  two.  I 
iiave  b«‘en  preaching  for  eight  months,  and  feel  the 
need  of  a  change.  My  work  in  London  has  btsen 
unique  in  its  methods.  We  divided  the  city  into 
eleven  districts  or  centres,  staying  three  weeks  in 
each,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  rc'ach  all  cla.sses  of 
people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  great 
difficulty  in  large  cities  is  to  get  a  centre.  It  is  so 
in  New  York.  We  overcame  this  difficulty  with 
portable  iron  buildings.  While  I  was  preaching  in 
one,  the  other  was  Ix'ing  erected.  The  method 
worked  well,  and  much  good  was  accomiilished. 
It  helped  the  churches  without  interfering  with 
their  regular  work,  which  is  the  most  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  work  of  our  kind.  We  receivinl  a  great 
deal  of  help  and  sympathy  from  the  Church  of 
England.  A  number  of  the  Bishops  and  Canons 
were  with  us  frequently  on  the  platform,  and  gave 
us  their  influence.  There  has  been  a  grt*at  move¬ 
ment  in  that  Church  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  has 
become  more  aggressive.  If  John  Wesley  should 
arise,  it  would  give  hini  a  welcome  now.  It  is 
reaching  its  hand  out  to  any  movement  which  will 
help  the  masses.  I  think  that  without  any  excep¬ 
tion,  London  is  the  most  religious  city  that  I  was 
ever  in.  The  Sabbath  is  better  ol)served  there  than 
anywhere  else,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  Scotch 
towns.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  coming  liack  to 
the  Church  by  the  working  classes.  I  noticed  the 
same  thing  in  Paris,  and  all  through  France.  The 
men  are  going  liack  to  the  Catholic  Church  there. 
There  seems  to  b<'  a  revulsion  from  the  atheism 
which  had  swept  over  that  country. 

Mr.  Moody  declared  it  his  purpose  to  remain  in 
America — never  again  to  go  abroad  to  laljor.  On 
being  asked  if  he  was  not  satisfic'd  with  the  success 
of  his  labors  in  London,  he  replied  to  the  reporter : 

“Satisfic'd — no;  pleased — ^.ves.  Some  men  are 
never  satisfic'd,  you  know.  I  am  one  of  them. 
But  don’t  run  away  with  a  wrong  inipr('.ssion,”  he 
added.  “  I  have  been  very  much  encouraged  with 
the  state  of  things  in  England.  Everything  is  far 
more  .satisfactory  than  eight  years  ago.  London 
is  delightfully  religious.  In  fact,  the  Church  of 
England  has  had  a  great  lift  somehow  or  other,  and 
got  a  firmer  grip  on  the  pc'ople.  It  has  adopted  the 
excellcmt  policy  of  adapting  itself  to  the  people. 
You  know  the  story  of  Mohammc'd  and  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Well,  the  conse<]uc'nce  of  this  has  been  that 
dissenting  bociles  have  been  gaining  wonderful 
ground,  espc'cially  the  Wc'sleyans,  and  in  a  word, 
.spiritual  lib'  in  England  is  in  an  admirably  flour¬ 
ishing  state.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
become  less  (exclusive  ?” 

“  I  mean  this.  In  London  there  is  a  society  for 
every  conceivable  object.  Thc're  is  a  society  for 
the  iioliee,  for  .sailors,  for  soldiers,  for  factory 
girls,  and  for  shop  girls.  I'he  whole  of  the  city 
seems  to  be  divideed  up  into  different  c'lassos,  and 
the  Church  of  England  has  bcecome  as  aggressive 
as  any  Church  can  bee,  and  rc'achc'S  into  Uie  midst 
of  each  of  these  cla8.s('s.  Its  method  is  goodly  in 
the  extreme.” 

“  How  is  England  situated  at  prc'.sc'iitwith  regard 
to  the  Temperance  ciuostion  'i  ” 

“Very  comfortably  indeed  —  (exceedingly  so, 
thanks.  There  is  not  nearly  as  inucch  intenqx'r- 
ance  as  there  us('d  to  b('  among  the  upper  classes. 
Why,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  England,  I 
couici  hardly  go  into  a  house — a  Chri.stian  hou.se, 
mind  you — when'  I  did  not  find  t('n  kinds  of  wine 
on  the  table.  That  is  never  the  case  now.  I  at¬ 
tribute  this  unmistakable  sign  of  spiritual  prog¬ 
ress  (you  know  what  I  imean  by  spiritual)  to  the 
(3iurch  and  to  the  judicious  int('rf('r('nc('  of  the 
leading  men  of  th('  (•li.ss('nting  bodies.  Tlu'  blue- 
ribbon  movement  has  achiev('d  wond('i'ful  results, 
and  so  ha.s  good  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  mov('m('nf. 
B('tw(‘en  tln'se  two  parties  th('  country  has  Ixv'n 
agitat('d,  and  agitation  was  good  for  its  soul.” 

“  You  said  that  London  is  the'  most  religiocis  city 
in  the  world ” 

“I  will  explain  that  pre.sently.  One  cannot  get 
an  i(l(!a  of  the  great  iiK'tropolis  by  a  casual  visit. 
It  tak('s  long  exp('ri('nce  and  din'c't  contact  with 
the  inhabitants  to  study  their  habits  and  inochis  of 
life.  Th('  .secrc't  of  the  wonch'rful  advance  in  n'- 
ligion  is  the  number  of  societi('s  for  the  improve- 
iiK'iit  of  th('  jioor,  which  are  managc'd  by  the  w('al- 
thy,  and  often  by  the  nobility,  who  p('rsonally  sij- 
p('rt'l.se  the  missions.  To  giv('  you  an  instanei'  of 
what  I  mean,  I  n('('d  only  reb'r  to  the  case  of  the 
policemen,  who  have  a  sp('cial  soci('ty  of  tlu'irown. 
The  leading  (’hristians  open  their  (Irawing-rooins 
to  tlu'Hi,  and  give  h'ctun's  on  the  Bible  and  other 
int(W('sting  s'ubj('cts,  w('('kly  or  ofteiK'r.  Tlu'  poor 
fellows  feel  th('m.selves  at  home  when  invited  to 
the  hous(!s  of  the  p('oj)l('  so  far  above  tln'in  in  sta¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  ph'asiiig  to  not('  the  effect  it  has. 
They  take  an  interest  in  what  is  being  done  for 
them,  and  throw  their  h('arts  and  souls  into  th(' 
caus('.  Then'  an'  similar  s()cieti('s  for  railway  em- 
ploy(''s  and  shop  girls-  in  fact,  all  cla.ss('-s  an'  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Each  of  them  has  its  s('t  of  work('rs, 
who  remt'dy  tlu'ir  evils  and  .sugg('st  Improveiin'nts 
in  their  condition.  Then  again  many  of  th((  rich 
men  build  their  own  chapels.  One  man,  to  my 
knowledg(‘.  has  six  which  he  supports,  jiroviding 
books  and  other  ('ntcrtainiiK'iits  for  the  poor,  who 
sp('n(l  thi'ir  idle  time  th('re.  Just  now  I  n'call  tin' 
Mildmay  Confen'iiee  Hall,  which  is  a  society  com- 
posc'd  of  w(.'althy  ladl('s,  who  devote  their  entire 
liv('s  and  fortunes  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Some  of  th('m  ser\('  in  the  hospitals  as  nurses,  and 
visit  the  poor  everywhere,  spreading  comfort  aiul 
consolation.  Tlu'y  leave  annual  conf('r(mc('*.  where 
all  (tue.stions  are  di.scussesi. 

“Then  again,  the  Sabbath  is  la'tter  ob.serveil.  I 
attribute  a  g(>o(l  d('al  of  this  to  the  revivals  in  the 
(’hurch  of  England.  The  Church  is  more  Christian 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  and  when  I  came  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  my  mission,  they  took  a  h('arty  intenj.st 
and  helped  me  in  every  way.  The  Churchmen  of¬ 
fered  their  servic(‘s  and  encourag('(l  me  in  the  good 
work.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  large  au(llenc('  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  our  tabeniacle  was  always  filled. 

“The  cau.s('  of  temperance  is  far  advanc(sl. 
Murphy.  Booth,  and  others,  by  agitation,  have 
pushed  the  blue-riblion  c'ause  along  at  a  gn'at  rate. 
Life  in  London  is  different  from  our  .social  cus¬ 
toms.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  argue  temperance 
when  such  men  as  Spurgeon,  Canon  Farrar,  and 
Canon  Wilberforc'c  had  wine  at  table,  where  it 


formed  as  much  the  part  of  a  im'al  as  the  bn'ad  or 
meat ;  but  when  these  great  ministers  donru'd  the 
blue  ribbon  and  advocated  the  cause  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  it  was  a  grc'at  victory.  There  are  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Parliament  to-day  who  attend 
the  sessions  with  the  blue  ribbon  in  their  coat 
lapels.” 

Here  Mr.  Moody  lapsed  into  an  animated  approv¬ 
al  of  temperance,  and  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
sobriety  of  the  Englishmen. 

“  Was  Mr.  Sankey  with  you  '!  ” 

“  He  sang  at  the  meetings  until  a  month  ago, 
when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a  mild  form 
of  liver  disease,  which  iiu'apacitated  him,  and  he 
left  for  home.  I  wish  to  correct  the  impression 
that  has  been  circulated  about  his  coiulition.  He 
is  not  seriously  affected,  and  will  be  with  me  again 
in  the  Fall.” 

Mr.  Moody  said  that  Ik'  would  take  a  vacation 
during  the  Summer.  He  will  hold  revival  meet¬ 
ings  in  October,  .starting  in  Cincinnati  and  Rich¬ 
mond,  making  a  general  tour  through  the  South. 
GREELY  AND  SIX  OF  HIS  MEN  RESCUED. 
Washington,  July  17.— Rear  Admiral  Nichols, 
acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  this  morning  receiv¬ 
ed  a  telegram  from  Commander  Schley,  at  St. 
Johns,  N.  F.,  that  the  relief  ships  Thetis  and  Bear 
had  found  the  survivors  of  Lieut.  Greely’s  party, 
seven  men  in  all,  near  the  mouth  of  Smith’s  Sound, 
on  June  22,  and  that  the  ships  with  the  survivors 
were  at  St.  Johns.  Rear  Admiral  Nichols  imme¬ 
diately  communicated  the  contents  of  the  despatch 
to  Lieut. -Gen.  Sheridan,  acting  Secretary  of  War, 
and  together  they  went  to  the  White  House,  and 
showed  the  telegram  to  the  President.  A  copy  of 
the  despatch  was  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Chand¬ 
ler  at  West  Point,  ami  to  Secretary  Lincoln  at  New 
York.  The  families  of  Lieut.  Greely,  Lieut.  Com¬ 
mander  Schley,  and  Lieut.  Emory  were  also  in¬ 
formed  of  the  rescue.  Commander  Schley’s  des¬ 
patch  is  as  follows : 

St.  JobDS,  N.  F.,  July  17— It  A.  M. 

To  Wm.  E.  Chandler,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Wanhingtou  : 

The  Thetis,  Bear,  and  Lock  Gari'y  arrived  here 
to-day  from  West  Greenland.  All  are  well.  We 
separated  from  the  Alert  150  miles  north  during  a 
gale.  At  9  P.  M.  on  June  22,  five  miles  off  Cape 
Sabine,  in  Smith’s  Sounti,  the  Thetis  and  Bc'ar  res¬ 
cued  the  following  alive:  Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely, 
Sergeant  Brainard,  Sergeant  Fredericks,  Sergeant 
Long,  Hospital  Steward  Bierderbick,  Private  Con¬ 
nell,  Sergeant  Ellison.  They  are  the  only  surviv- 
orsof  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  expedition.  Sergeant 
Ellison  had  lost  both  hands  and  feet  by  frostbite, 
and  died  on  July  6,  at  Godhaven,  three  days  after 
amputation,  which  had  become  imperative. 

Seventeen  of  the  twenty-five  persons  composing 
this  expedition  perishc'd  by  starvation  at  the  point 
where  found.  One  was  drowm'd  while  si'aling  to 
procure  food.  Twelve  bodies  of  tin'  dead  were 
rescued,  and  are  now  on  board  the  Thetis  and 
Bc^ar.  One  Esquimaux,  Turnevik,  was  buried  at 
Disco,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Western  Grc'enlancl.  Five  bodies,  burit'd  in 
the  ice  at  a  fort  near  the  camp,  were'  swept  away 
to  S('a  by  winds  and  currents  before  my  arrival, 
and  could  not  be  ri'covered. 

The  names  of  tin'  ch'ad  rc'coverc'd,  with  date  of 
death,  are  as  follows :  Sergt.  Cross,  Jan.  1 ;  Bier¬ 
derbick  (Esciuimaux),  .4pril  5;  S('rgt.  Linn,  April  6; 
Lieut.  Lockwood,  April  il;  Sergt.  Jewell,  April  12; 
Private  Ellis,  May  19;  S('rgt.  Ralston,  May  23; 
Private  Whi.stler,  May  2t;  Sergt.  Isra('l.  May ‘27 ; 
Lieut.  Kingsbury,  JuiK'  1;  Private  Henry,  June  6  ; 
Private  Sciincider,  Jeene,  1884. 

The  naim's  of  the  dc'ad  buried  in  the  ice  at  the 
fort,  with  the  dat('  of  dc'ath,  whose  bodices  W(‘re  not 
recovenjd,  are  as  follows:  Serg('ant  Kic(',  .\pril9; 
('orporal  Salem,  Juik'  3;  Private  Ib'iider,  June  IC; 
Acting  Assistant  S('rg(‘ant  Pavy,  Juik'  ICi ;  S('rgeant 
(Jai'dner,  June  12,  1884. 

Drowned  while  breaking  through  the'  lU'wly- 
formc'd  ice  while  sealing,  Jans  Edwards  (Esqcil- 
maux),  .\pril  24. 

I  would  earnestly  sugge.st  that  the  bodies  now  on 
lioard  be  plac('d  in  metallic  (‘a.sc's  here,  for  safer 
and  better  transportation  in  a  seaway.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  mo  imperative. 

Gi'e('ly  abandoiK'd  Fort  Conger  Aug.  9,  1883,  and 
n.'ached  Baird  Inlc't  on  Sejit.  ‘2!»  following,  with  the 
entire  [larty  well.  H('  abandoiu'd  all  Ids  boats, 
and  was  adrift  for  thirty  days  on  an  ice-floe  in 
Smith's  Sound.  His  permanent  canq)  was  estab- 
lislK'd  on  Oct.  21,  1883,  at  the  point  where  h('  was 
found.  During  nine'  months  his  party  hud  to  live 
upon  a  sc'ant  allowance  of  food  brought  from  Fort 
Conger;  that  cached  at  Payer  Harbor  and  Cape 
Isabella  by  Sir  George  Nan's  in  1875,  but  found 
much  damagcHl  by  lapse'  of  time ;  that  cachcHl  by 
Beecbe  at  Cape  Sabine  in  1882 ;  ami  a  small  amount 
.saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Prot('us  in  1883,  and 
landed  liy  Lieuts.  Gurlington  and  Colwell  on  the 
b(!ach  where  Greely’s  party  were  found  canqaxi. 
When  these  provisions  were  consunuMi,  the  party 
was  forced  to  live  upon  boiled  se'alskin  strips  from 
their  sealskin  clothing,  lichens,  and  shrimps,  pre¬ 
served  in  good  weather  when  they  were  strong 
enough  to  make  c'xertion.  As  l,3(Hi  shrimps  were 
required  to  fill  a  gallon  nnjasure,  the  labor  was  too 
exhausting  todep('nd  upon  them  to  .sustcun  life  en¬ 
tirely.  The  c'hannel  between  Cajie  SabiiK'  and  Lit¬ 
tleton  Island  did  not  close  on  n('count  of  violent 
gales  all  Winter,  .so  that  240  rations  at  the  latter 
point  could  not  be  reached.  All  Greely’s  n'cords, 
and  all  instruments  brought  by  him  from  Fort 
Conger,  are  recovercxl  and  an*  on  board. 

From  Hare  Island  to  Smith’s  Sound  I  had  a  con¬ 
stant  and  furious  .struggle  with  ic('  in  impas.sable 
fkx's.  Solid  barric'rs  of  ice  were  overcome  liy 
watchfulne.ss  and  jiatience.  No  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  mile  ('scaped  me,  and  for  several  hundnjd 
miles  the  ships  were  forc(Ml  to  ram  their  way  from 
lead  to  lead  through  ice  varying  in  thickness  from 
thr(;e  to  six  feet,  and  when  rah(‘d,  much  gn'atc'r. 
The  Thetis  and  Ikcar  reaclKsl  Cape  York  on  June 
18,  after  a  pa.ssage  of  twemty-one  days  in  Melville 
Bay,  with  the  two  advance  ships  of  (he  Dundee 
whaling  fleet,  and  continued  to  (^ape  Sabine.  Re¬ 
turning  seven  days  later,  fell  in  with  seven  others 
of  this  fleet  off  Wostnnholme  Island,  and  announc- 
(*d  Oncely’s  rescue  to  them,  that  they  might  not  be 
(lelay(Hl  from  their  fishing  grounds,  nor  be  tempted 
into  the  dangers  of  Smith’s  Sound  in  vi(‘w  of  the 
reward  of  $25, (KK)  offered  by  Congn'ss. 

Returning  across  Melville  Bay  we  fell  in  with 
the  Alert  and  Lo(‘k  Garry  off  Devil’s  Thumb, 
struggling  through  heavy  ice.  Commander  Coffin 
did  a(imirably  to  get  along  so  far  with  the  trans¬ 
port  .so  early  in  the  season,  before  an  ojiening  had 
occurred.  Lieut.  Emory,  with  the  Bear,  has  sup¬ 
ported  me  throughout  with  gneat  skilfulness  and 
unflinching  readine.ss  in  accomplishing  the  great 
duty  of  n'lieving  Greely.  I  would  ask  instruction 
about  the  Lock  Garpj-,  as  the  chart(!r  party  held  by 
her  master  differs  iii  several  r(‘sp(!('ts  froni  mine. 

The  Greely  party  are  very  much  improvt'd  since 
the  rescue,  but  wenc  critical  in  the  extreme  when 
found,  and  for  several  days  after.  Forty-('ight 
hours’  delay  in  reaching  them  would  have  been 
fatal  to  all  now  living.  'The  season  North  is  late, 
and  the  clos('8t  for  y(,‘arK.  Smith’s  Sound  was  not 
op('n  wh(!n  I  hdt  (’ape  Sabiiu'.  The  Winter  about 
Melville  Buy  was  tin'  most  sev(‘r('  for  twenty  years. 

This  gnsat  re.sult  is  entirely  due  to  the  unweari¬ 
ed  energy  of  yourself  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
fitting  out  this  expedition  for  the  work  it  has  had 
th('  honor  to  accomplish. 

W.  S.  Schley,  Commander. 

DESPATCH  FROM  HET  T.  GREEIjY. 

Gen.  Hazen  this  afternoon  nas'ivc'd  the  follow¬ 
ing  teh'gram  from  Li(!nt.  Greely  ; 

St.  .lohOH,  N.  F.,  July  17. 
(Jhiuf  SlKiml  Offleer,  WiistiiiiKtoii : 

Brainard.  Bierderbick.  Conindl,  I’redericks, 
Long,  and  myself,  sole  survivors,  arriv('d  (o-day, 
having  been  reseiKHl  at  the  point  of  (h'ath  from 
starvation  by  the  relief  ships  Thetis  and  B(!ar,  on 
.Turn'  22,  at  (’ami)  Clay,  northwest  of  ('ap(‘  Sabine. 
.411  now  in  good  health,  but  weak.  S('rgeant  Elli¬ 
son.  H'seued.  died  on  July  8.  Cross  died  last  Jan¬ 
uary;  Christiania,  Linn,  Rice,  Lockwood,  Jewell. 
Edwanls,  in  .4]U'il;  Ellis.  Ralston,  Whisth'r,  Israel, 
in  May;  Kisliiigbuiy,  Saler,  Henry,  Bender,  Pavy, 
Gardiner,  and  SchiK'jder,  in  Jciik'.  We  abandoiK'd 
Fort  Conger  on  .4ug.  !),  and  wen'  frozen  in  tlu'pack 
off  Victoria  Head  on  Aug.  '29.  We  abandoneil  tin; 
steam  launches  on  Sept.  11,  eleven  mih's  northc'ast 
of  Cocked  Hat  Island.  When  on  the  point  of  land¬ 
ing  we  were  threetirnes  driven  southwest  by. storms 
into  Kane's  Sea.  We  finally  arriv(jd,  on  Sept.  29, 
in  Baird’s  Inlet.  Learning  l>y  .scouting  parties  of 
the  Proteus  disaster,  and  that  no  provisions  had 
been  h'ft  for  ns  from  ('ajK'  I.sabella  to  Sabine,  we 
n)()V('d  and  estaldished  Winter  (piarters  at  Camp 
Clay,  half  way  betwi'cn  Sabine  and  Coek('d  Hat. 
,4n  inventory  showed,  that  by  a  daily  ration  of  four 
and  one-third  ounces  of  meat,  seven  of  bread  and 
dog  biscuits,  and  four  ounc('8  of  rni.scellaneous,  the 
party  would  have  t('n  days’  full  rations  left  for 
cr((s.sing  Smith’s  Sound  to  Littleton  Island  on 
March  1.  I'nfortnnatc'ly,  Sndth’s  Sound  remained 
open  the  entire  Winter,  rendering  the  crossing  im- 
practicabh'.  Game  failed,  despite  daily  hunting  from 
I'arly  F)'bruary.  Before  the  sun  returniid  only  .500 
pounds  of  meat  had  been  obtained.  This  yt'ar 
minut(c  shrimps,  si'aweed,  sa.s.safras,  rock  lich(,'n8, 
and  sealskin  were  re8ort('d  to  for  food,  with  re¬ 
sults  as  shown  liy  th('  number  of  survivors.  The 
la.st  regular  food  wa.s  i.ssued  on  May  17.  Only  1.50 
pounds  of  meat  left  by  Garlington  compelled  me 
to  send,  in  November"  four  men  to  obtain  144 
pounds  of  English  riK'at  at  I.sabella.  During  the 
trip  Ellison  froze  solid  both  hands  and  feet  and 
lost  them,  surviving,  however,  through  our  terrible 
Winter  and  Spring,  until  July  8.  'The  survivors 
owe  their  liv('s  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  Capt. 
Schley  and  Lieut.  Emory,  who  pr(jc(‘ded  by  three 
and  accompanied  by  five  whalers,  forced  their  ve.s- 
sels  from  I'pernavik  through  Melville  Bay  into  the 
north  water  at  Cape  York  with  the  foremost  whaler. 


They  gained  a  yard  whenever  possible,  and  always 
held  it.  Smith’s  Sound  was  crossed  and  the  party 
rescued  during  one  of  the  most  violent  gales  I 
have  ever  known.  The  boats  were  handled  only  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  swamping.  Four  of  us  were 
then  unable  to  walk,  and  could  not  have  survived 
exceeding  twenty-four  hours.  Every  care  and  at¬ 
tention  were  given  us.  We  saved  and  briTig  back 
copies  of  meteorological,  tidal,  astronomical,  mag¬ 
netic,  pendulum,  and  other  observations ;  also 
pendulum,  Yale,  and  standard  thermometers,  forty- 
eight  photographic  negatives,  collection  of  blanks 
and  photographic  proofs,  Esquimaux  relics,  and 
other  things  necessarily  abandoned.  The  Thetis 
remains  here  five  days  probably. 

For  the  first  time  in  three  centuries  England 
yields  the  honor  of  the  furthest  north.  Lieut. 
Lockwood  and  Sergeant  Brainard,  on  May  13, 
reached  Lockwood  Island,  latitude  83°  24',  longi¬ 
tude  44®  5'.  They  saw  from  2000  feet  elevation  no 
land  north  or  northwest,  but  to  northeast  Green¬ 
land,  Cape  Robert  Lincoln,  latitude  83°  35  ,  longi¬ 
tude  38°.  Lieut.  Lockwood  was  turned  back  in 
1883  by  open  water  on  the  North  Greenland  shore, 
the  party  barely  escaping  a  drift  into  the  Polar 
Ocean.  Dr.  Pavy  in  1882  following  the  Markham 
route,  was  adrift  one  day  in  Polar  Ocean,  north  of 
Cape  Joseph  Henry,  and  escaped  to  land,  abandon¬ 
ing  nearly  everything.  In  1882  I  made  a  Spring 
and  later  Summer  trip  into  the  interior  of  Grinnell 
Land,  discovering  Lake  Hazen,  some  sixty  by  ten 
miles  in  extent,  which,  fed  by  the  ice  cap  north  of 
Grinnell  Land,  drains  Ruggles  River  and  Wey- 
precht  Fiord  into  Conybeare  Bayand  Archer  Fiord. 
From  the  summit  of  Mt.  Arthur,  5000  feet,  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  land  west  of  the  Conger  Mountains  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  Grinnell  Land  tends  directly  south 
from  Lieut.  Aldrich’s  furthcjet  in  1876. 

In  1883  Lieut.  Lockwood  and  Sergeant  Brainard 
succeeded  in  crossing  Grinnell  Land,  and  ninety 
miles  from  Beautiux  Bay,  the  head  of  Archer’s 
Fiord,  struck  the  head  of  a  fiord  from  the  western 
sea,  temporarily  named  by  Lockwood  Greely 
Fiord.  From  the  centre  of  the  fiord,  in  latitude 
80°  30',  longitude  78°  30',  Lieut.  Lockwood  saw  the 
northern  shore  termination  some  twenty  miles 
west,  the  southern  shore  extending  some  fifty 
milt's,  with  Cape  Lockwood,  some  sevc'nty  miles 
distant,  apparently  a  separate  land  from  Grinnell 
Land.  Have  named  the  new  land  Arthur  Land. 
Lieut.  Lockwood  follow('d,  going  and  returning  on 
the  ice  cap,  averaging  about  150  fe((t  perpendicular 
face.  It  follows  that  the  Grinnell  Land  interior  is 
ice-capped,  with  a  belt  of  country  some  sixty  miles 
wide  between  the  northern  and  southern  ice  cape. 

In  March,  1884,  Sergeant  Long,  while  hunting, 
looked  from  the  northwest  side  of  Mount  Cary  to 
Hayes  Sound,  seeing  on  the  northern  coast  three 
capos  westward  of  the  furthest  seen  by  Nares  in 
1876.  The  sound  extends  some  twenty  miles  fur¬ 
ther  west  than  shown  by  the  English  chart,  but  is 
possibly  shut  in  by  land,  which  showed  up  across 
the  western  end.  The  two  years’  station  duties, 
observations,  all  explorations,  and  the  retrc'at  to 
Cap('  Sabine,  were  accomplishcHl  without  loss  of 
life,  disease,  serious  accident,  or  even  severe  frost 
bites.  No  scui-vy  was  experienced  at  Congc'r,  and 
l)ut  one  death  from  it  occurred  la.st  Winter. 

Greely,  Commanding. 

f'ONGKATrLATIONS  AND  THANKS. 

'riie  following  d('spntch  was  forwarded  by  Sec'rt'- 
tarj'  Chandler  from  West  Point ; 

Coniniauder  W.  S.  Schley,  St.  Jolina,  N.  F. ; 

Receive  my  congratulations  and  thanks  for  your¬ 
self  and  your  whole  command  for  your  prudence, 
perseverance,  and  courage  in  reaching  our  dc'ad  and 
dying  ('ountrymen.  The  hearts  of  the  American 
pt'opl('  go  out  with  great  affection  to  Lieut.  Greely 
and ‘the  tew  survivors  of  his  deadly  peril.  Care 
for  them  unn'inittingly,  and  bid  th('m  be  cheerful 
and  hopeful  on  account  of  what  life  yet  has  in 
St  ore  for  them.  Prc'serve  tenderly  the  remains  of 
the  heroic  dead ;  prepan'  them  according  to  your 
judgment,  and  bring  them  home. 

W.  E.  Chandler,  Secretary  of  Navy. 

Rear  Admiral  Nichols  to-day  telegraphed  to 
tk)mniand(‘r  Schlej'  as  follows  ;  “  Use  your  discre¬ 
tion  about  care  and  transportation  of  bodies.  Re¬ 
port  by  wire  when  ready  to  sail  for  Now  York. 
Di'partment  sends  most  hc'arty  congratulations  to 
yourself,  officers,  and  nu'n.” 

Gen.  Huz('n  teh'graphcd  to  Lieut.  Greely  as  fol¬ 
lows :  “  Gur  hearts  are  overflowing  with  gladness 
and  thanks  to  God  for  your  safety,  and  in  sadness 
for  those  who,  without  fault  of  yours,  are  dead. 
Your  family  are  well,  and  in  San  Diego.  Your  dos- 
patclies  ar('  most  satisfactory,  and  show  your  expc'- 
dition  to  have  been  in  the  highest  dc^gree  success¬ 
ful  in  every  particular.  This  fact  is  not  affected 
by  the  disaster.” 

Gen.  Hazen  sent  a  communi(‘ation  to-day  to  Gen. 
Sheridan,  suggesting  that  Lieut,  (ireely  and  the 
other  survivors  bo  directed  to  n'main  at  St.  Johns, 
or  some  northerly  point  in  the  United  States,  until 
cold  weatlier,  as  their  coming  to  a  low  latitude  in 
the  Summer  months  after  their  three  years’  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  Arctic  n'gions  might,  he  teared,  re¬ 
sult  disa.strou8ly. 

HOW  the  i'arty  passed  the  winter  after 

REACHINO  THE  LAST  CAMP. 

During  the  trip  from  the  Anctic  regions  to  St. 
Johns,  .says  a  dc'spatch  to  the  Times,  Lieut.  Greely 
gave  a  (h'tailed  description  at  the  mc'ss  table  of 
the  Thetis  of  the  hardships  his  party  em'ountered 
during  the  long  Winter  in  camp  on  Cape  Sabine. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  story  : 

When  the  site  for  the  camp  had  been  selected  we 
set  at  once  to  building  a  house  to  shelBcr  us  from 
the  severities  of  the  Winter.  Stones  were  gather- 
('d  togi'ther  and  piled  in  walls  to  enclose  a  space 
of  about  25x17  feet.  Over  the  top  of  this  was  plac¬ 
ed  the  whaleboat  found  at  Starkneeht  Island,  left 
by  the  Neptune  in  1882.  This  formed  a  ridge-pole, 
and  the  rest  of  the  roof  was  made  by  stretching 
tent  and  boat-.sails  down  to  the  sides  of  the  house 
and  pinning  them  down  with  rocks.  Snow  was 
heap(‘d  up  to  the'  eaves,  which  were  about  five  feet 
high,  to  keep  out  the  wind.  In  this  miserable  hut 
W('  lay  down  from  the  1st  of  November  until  the 
latter  part  of  May.  From  the  inside  the  walls 
were  barely  high  enough  to  allow  the  men  to  sit 
up  in  their  8l(3eping-bags.  All  during  our  njtreat 
from  Fort  Conger  fuel  had  b(?en  a  very  precious 
article.  Everything  wa.s  saved,  of  course,  and  the 
atricte.st  watch  kept  on  its  issue.  There  was  never 
enough  for  more  than  cooking  purpos('s,  so  that  all 
during  the  long,  dark  bitter  eol(l  days  of  Winter 
we  had  no  source  of  warmth  except  our  cloth('8and 
sleeping  bags.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  cooking 
was  done  only  twice  a  day,  and  then  the  discom¬ 
forts  from  the  smok('  more  than  counterbalanc('d 
the  little  warmth  whi(!h  caim'  from  thcc  blaz('.  At 
times  it  was  suffocating  and  the  (piarters  would 
have  to  be  vacated  to  save  life.  The  fuel  was  cut 
in  the  smallest  pi(ices,  the  amount  for  every  fire 
carefully  weighed  before  serving  out,  and  eveiy 
precaution  taken  to  drive  the  heat  against  the 
heating  surface  of  the  vessel.  Much  of  the  heat 
was  expended  in  rijducing  the  ice  and  snow  to  wa¬ 
ter  for  our  tea  and  coffee.  By  using  a  stove  devis- 
('d  by  oursedves  with  a  funnel  cap  over  the  flnj, 
with  a  kettle  at  the  small  end,  llttb;  escap(3(l  its  le¬ 
gitimate  purpose. 

At  all  times  during  our  stay  in  the  Arctic  we 
have  used  brackish  water,  containing  such  a  per¬ 
centage  of  salt  that  the  exp(crience  of  all  other  ('x- 
peditions  would  have  seeimcd  to  indicate  that  vio¬ 
lent  .scurvy  slionld  have  r(3sult(!d,  when'as  we  had 
none  excepting  a  cas(3  in  January,  which  was  of  a 
mild  if  not  doubtful  form.  The  light  was  obtainced 
from  a  miserable  Es((uimau  lamp,  with  a  single 
wick  (lipp('d  in  seal  oil,  which  would  furnish  light 
for  about  eight  hours  a  day.  Only  one  man  could 
read  at  a  time  by  it,  and  Ik*  had  to  crouch  down 
close  to  it.  Turns  would  betaken  at  r('ading aloud. 
All  our  literature  was  r(*a(l  and  rensad.  The  sun 
diHapp('ar(‘d  the  latter  part  of  Octolxsr  not  to  come 
again  until  the  middle  of  February ;  no  warmth 
coedd  be  obtaiiK'd  from  its  rays,  and  it  was  along 
in  March  Ixcfore  it  shone  on  our  hut,  owing  to  the 
high  hills  around  us. 

'riic  only  n(!ws  that  tlx*  party  roc('iv(!d  of  the  out¬ 
side  worhl  (luring  ail  this  time  was  obtained  from 
scraps  of  jiaper  lak('n  from  a  box  of  lemons  land¬ 
ed  by  tti(!  Proteus  befon'  six*  was  (sruslx'd  by  the 
ic(,‘.  We  dried  thes('  ean'fully  and  kept  them,  so 
that  they  could  be  n'ad  over  and  over  again  by 
('ach  oix"'  of  th('  party.  The  lemons  were  frozt'U 
and  in  a  good  state  of  pn'servation,  and  w(ir('  of  in- 
('stimable  valcx'  to  the  nxm  in  their  weak  and  de¬ 
bilitated  condition.  Evc'iy  Sunday  I  S(‘rved  out  a 
f)uarter  of  a  lemon  to  each  person.  Bread  and 
nx'at  rations  were  issix'd  daily;  all  other  Sion'S 
were  issix'd  on  Thursdays.  On  Sundays  the  ra¬ 
tion  was  lnereas(!(l  a  little. 

,4t  (longer  I  had  Ix'on  in  tlx'  habit  of  letting  ('ach 
man  choose  his  bill  of  fare  wlxm  his  birthday  I 
came,  and  I  tried  to  ktiep  it  up  during  our  njdixxid 
(lays  at  Uainp  Clay.  Any  little  divergence  that 
would  break  tlx*  monotony  was  of  great  value. 
Days  to  come  would  lx*  anticipated,  while  refer- 
erx'e  to  those  past  would  occupy  us  when  then' 
were  ixuie  ahead  to  look  for.  A  favorite  amuse- 
m(3nt  was  to  mak(j  out  a  bill  of  fare  of  what  we 
would  like  when  n'lief  came.  The  tast(*s  of  the 
men  were  a.stonishlngly  vari(sl,  and  when  we  look 
at  them  now,  se('m  almost  ludicrous.  I  tried  to 
call  off  their  attention  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  frightful  situation  in  which  we  were  placed.  A 
series  of  lectun's  was  Ix'gun  and  other  int(!ll(K'tual 
amusements,  all  of  which  had  a  highly  Ixiiieficial 
effect  on  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  party.  Two 
hours  a  day  could  be  fllhcd  in  by  lecturing  on  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  of  p(‘r8onal  interest,  including  the 
Unlte'd  States,  their  prodiX'ts,  (jtc.  Each  State 
would  funiish  the  data,  and  when  the  lecture  was 
over,  a  general  discussion  would  be  entered  into  by 
all  hands,  (‘ach  one  expn'ssing  his  vi(!ws.  Mr.  Rice, 
the  photographer,  woiihl  devote  another  hour  ('ach 


day,  either  in  telling  stories,  of  which  he  had  a 
large  supply,  or  else  would  draw  from  his  stock  of 
gc'neral  information,  of  which  he  had  a  great  deal. 

Dr.  Pavy  would  give  very  instructive  and  carefully 
thought  up  lectures  on  history,  despite  the  wretch¬ 
ed  condition  of  his  audience.  Six  days  of  the  week 
were  occupied  in  this  manner.  On  Saturday  the 
subject  would  be  moying  incidents  by  flood  and 
field,  in  which  each  person  would  speak  in  turn. 

In  this  manner  the  personal  experiences  of  those 
who  went  on  the  various  sledging  and  exploring 
parties  became  familiar  to  all,  and  enables  us  now 
to  speak  most  Intelligently  of  all  the  work  we  have 
accomplished.  The  seventh  day  we  rested  quietly, 
each  one  with  his  own  thoughts. 

The  most  tiying  position  of  any  individual  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  party  was  that  occupied  by  Sergeant 
Brainerd.  Placed  in  a  similar  position,  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  would  have  been  as  faithful  to 
the  tempting  resjwnsibilltles  that  were  allotted  him 
as  he  was  while  issuing  rations  to  the  party.  He 
found  himself,  day  after  day,  expos^  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  partaking  of  more  than  his  share  of  the 
rapidly  decreasing  supplies,  but  he  acted  with  he¬ 
roic  fidelity,  and  never  in  one  instance  abused  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  comrades.  In¬ 
deed,  he  must  have  used  less  food  than  the  allotted 
amount,  as  the  supplies  under  his  care  turned  out 
on  the  approach  of  Spring  fully  two  per  cent,  more 
than  the  most  sanguine  of  the  party  had  dared  to 
anticipate.  In  this  way  the  dreary  weeks  and 
months  dragged  slowly  and  hopelessly  along,  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  ray  of  hope  to  light  up  the  souls  of 
that  doomed  company  of  victims  to  the  cause  of 
science. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Prince  of  Orange  took 
place  at  the  Hague,  on  the  17th,  with  great  pomp. 

The  procession  which  followed  the  coffin  was 
headed  by  King  William,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  and  representatives  of  all  the  royal 
houses  of  Europe.  The  route  traversed  by  the 
cortege  was  crowded  with  people. 

From  London  we  have  it  that  a  box  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  which  had  been  placed  against  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Herbert  in  the 
market  place  at  Salisbury,  exploded  at  11  o’clock 
on  the  night  of  July  16.  The  pedestal  was  injured. 

The  Vatican  has  issued  an  appendix  to  the  Free¬ 
masonry  encyclical  suspending  for  a  year  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  Bishops  to  denounce  secret  societies. 

The  trial  (at  Pesth)  of  450  peasants  for  complic¬ 
ity  in  the  anti-Magyar  Escutcheon  riots  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last,  has  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  296  of 
them,  the  remainder  being  acquitted.  Those  con¬ 
victed  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  terms 
ranging  from  three  days  to  ten  years. 

The  existence  of  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  Czar’s 
palace  at  Warsaw  during  his  contemplated  stay 
ther(',  has  come  to  light.  As  the  result,  a  quantity 
of  arms,  dynamite,  and  one  hundred  arrests  have 
been  made,  and  the  Czar  has  indefinitely  postponed 
his  visit.  The  prisoners  include  Russians,  Ser¬ 
vians,  and  Bulgarians.  ^ 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

For  Wakefulnpsa. 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Clothier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I 
presertbed  it  for  a  (’atholic  priest,  who  was  a  hard 
student,  for  wakefulness,  extreme  nervousness,  etc. 
He  reiMwts  gri'at  Ix'neflt.” 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritioug  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  conbiins  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  Proprietors 
Now  York. 
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New  York,  Monday,  July  21,  1884. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $4,55.5,275  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $28,408,275  against  $9,589,325  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $9,998,900  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 


$1,213,400;  the  specie  is  up  $4,119,000;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $1,745,300;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $5,236,100,  and 
the  circulation  is  decreased  $53,200. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 


of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 


Adams  Express . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

American  Cable . 

Canada  Southern . 

Canadian  PacIQc . 

central  FaclQc  . 

Ohesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  Ist  pref. . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref . 

Chicago  and  Alton . 

Chl<»go  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref.... 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy . 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul.  ... 
Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pref.... 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  A  PaclQc . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pref 
Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indiauapolls.... 

Colorado  Coal . 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal  ...... 

Delaware,  tiuck.  A  Western . 

Denver  A  Rio  Urande  . 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City . 

E.  i'enn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . 

E.  Tenu.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pref . 

Green  Bay  A  Winona . 

Harlem . 

Illinois  Central . 

ind..  Bloom.  A  Western . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 

Lake  Shore . 

Long  Island . 

Louisville  A  Nashville . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 . 

Manhattan  Beac.h . 

Manhattan . 

Maryland  Coal . : . 

Memphis  anu  Charleston . 

Michigan  Central . 

Mlnneaitolls  A  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pref . 

Missouri  Paclflc . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas . 

Mobile  A  Uhlo . . 

Morris  and  Essex  .  . • 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Central  . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York  A  New  England  . 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pref....  — 

New  York,  tack.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pref.. 

Now  York,  Bus.  A  Western . 

Norfolk  A  Western  pret . 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Paclflc  pref . 

Uhlo  Central . 

Uhlo  A  Mississippi . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  pref . 

Ohio  Southern  . 

Ontario  A  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement . 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation . 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . 

PaclUc  .Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  A  Reading . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 

Richmond  A  Danville . 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pref. . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba . 

Texas  PacIQc . 

Union  PacIQc . 

United  States  Express . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  PacIQc . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  PacIQc  pref..,. 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 


Highest  Lowest.  1883. 
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Facts  are  Stubborn  Things. 

Is  tlx'rt*  anything  in  any  of  the  numerous 
advertisements  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  to 
allow  tliat  the  Royal  does  not  use  Ammonia  and 
Tartaric  Acid  as  cheap  substitutes  for  Cream  6f 
Tartar  ?  Or  is  there  any  charge,  or  the  slight¬ 
est  insinuation  in  tliose  advertisements,  that 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  contains 
anything  hut  the  purest  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 
and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  with  a  small  portion 
of  flour  as  a  presiirvative  ? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Acid  produce  a  cheap 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  be  compared.  In 
tlie  practic.al  test  of  baking,  with  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  generated  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  tlie  expensive  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Use  Cleveland’s  Siipi^rior  Baking  Powder,  and 
judge  for  yoursi'if  of  its  superiority. 

I  (Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York 


